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THE SYr^OPSIS OF THE SECOND PARTLTION. 


f-Sfct. 1. 
(’if.-neral to 
all, which 
contains 


Cure of nie . 
lancholy is “a 


UnlawAil 
means for- 
bidden. 


bther 


Lawful 
means 
which are 


T .S\r( 2. 

I )ia;t«;lical, 
which con- 
sists in re- 
forming 
those six 
noii-nalnral 
things, as in 


f lilent, 

1. From the Devil, Magicians, Witches, 
charms, spells, incantations, images, tS.c. 

Quest, i j Whether they can cure this, 
such like diseases? • 

Quest. 2. Whether, if they can so cui^ it be 
lawful to seek to them for help? 

2. Immediately from God, a Jove principhmi^ by 
prayer, &c. 

3. Quest. 1. Whether Saints and their Rellques can 
help this infirmity? 

Quest. 2. Whether that be lawful in this case to 
sue to^jhem for aid ? 

(Subsect. 

1. Physician^ in whom is required 
science, confidence, honesty, &c. 

2. Patient, in whom is required obedi- 
ence, constancy, willingness, patience, 
confidence, bounty, &c., not to prac- 
tise on himself. 

3. Physkk, f Diastetical T 
which con- -f rharmaceiitical ^ 

^ V.sists of kChirurgical II 
^Particular to the three distinct species Oii 

(^Such meats as are easy of digestion, well-dres.^cu, hot, 
sod. &c., young, moist, ofgtiod nourishment, &c. 
Ihead of pure wheat, well-baked. 

Water clear from the fountain. 

Wine and drink not too strong, &c. 

f Mountain birds, partridge, pheasant^ 
-( quails, &c. 

V Hen, capon, mutton, veal, kid, rabbit, &c. 
j That live in gravelly waters, as pike, 
\ perch, trout, sea-fish, solid, white, &c. 
/ Borage, biigloss, balm, succory, endive, 
\ violets, in broth, not raw', &c. 
f Raisins of the sun, apples corrected for 
-{ wind, oranges, &c. parsnips, potatoes, 
I &c. 

j At seasonable and jsual times of repast, in good 


4. Medi- 
ately by 
Nature, 
which con- 
cerns and 
works by 


f" Matter 
and (jna- 
lity. 

I. J^7/bs. 


/'Diet rec- 
ti f'l '.‘(I. 

I. Motth. 




Flesh 


F'ish 

Herbs 

Fruits 


Quan- 


\ , -I order, not before the first be concocted, sparing, 

k not overmuch of one dish. 

2. Rectification of Retention and Evacuation, as costiveness, Venery, bleeding 
at nose, months stopped, baths, 8:c. 

3. Air recti- f Naturally in the choice and site of our country, dwelling-plac 
mrd, with aj to he hot and moist, light, wholesome, pleasant, &c. 
digression of I Mrlificiiilly, by often change of air, avoiding winds, fogs, tern 
tlie air. • k pests, opening windows, perfumes, &c. 

( Of body and mind, but moderate, as hawking, hunting, riding, 
shooting, bowlini^, fishing, fowling, walking in fair fields, 
galleries, tennis, bar. 

Of mind, chess, cards, tables, &c., to see plays, masques, &c. 
serious studies, business, all honest recreations. 

5. Rectification of waking and terrible dreams, &c. 

\ 6 . Kecyfications of passions and perturbations of the mind 


II. 


B 
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ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY 


Menth, 6. 

Pa'.sions ^r' 
and perti^ - 
bationsjf che 
mind » - 

tifiedA 


Sect. 4. 
Pharmaceu- 
tics, or Phy- 
aick whic)i 
cureth wiili 
nicdicin es, 
\v:ih a di- 
j^rcssion of 
this kind of 
Physick, is 
en her 

m , >}!('. 1. 
Sul’ sect, I. 


''From 

himself 


from his 
Hriends. 


fSuhsect. 

I 1. liy vising all good means of help, confessing to a friend, FzC, 

I Avoiding all occasions of his infirmity. 

V Not giving way to passions, but resisting to hie utmost. 

^2. By fair and foul means, counsel, comfort, good persuasion, witty 
ileyices, fictions, and, if it be possible, to satisfy his mind. 

3. Musick of all sorts aptly applied. 

4. Mirth, and merry company. 

(Mr mb. 

1. General discontents and grievances satisfied. 

2. Particular discontents, as deformity of body, sick* 

* ness, basene?»s of birtli, ^n:c. 

3. Poverty and want, such calamities and adver- 
sities. 

4. Against servitude, loss of liberty, impri-onment, 
banishment, ^tc. 

5. Against vain fears, sorrows for death of friends, or 
otherwise. 

6. Against envy, livor, hatred, malice, emulation, 
ambition, and self-love, ^kc. 

Against repulses, alnises, injuric.s, contempts, dis- 
graces, contumelies, slanders, and scoffs, i!^c. 

8. Against all other grievous and ordinary symptoms 
of this disease of melancholy. 


Sect. 3. 

A Consola- 
tory digres- 
sion, con- 
taining re- 
medies to all 
discontents 
and passions 
of the mind. 




^Simples 

alceruig 
nieiaii- 
ch: ly, 
with a 
digres- 
sion of 
exoti k 
simjiles. 
2, Subs. 


Com- 

piHluds 
altering 
mcl.iii- 
chol y, 
u illi a 
digres- 
.-.lon of 
com- 
pound''. 

V,i. Subs. 


^ the heart ; borage, bugloss, .scorzonera, 8:1 . 

I I'o the licad ; balm, hops, nenuphar, 8:c. 

Herbs ! i cupaiory, artemisia, 8:c. 

1 ; wormwood, centaury, penny-royal, 

I Sj'lcen ; ceteradi, ash, tamavi.sk. 

I l o purify the blood ; endive, .succory, 8:c. 
k-Against wind ; origan, fennel, aniseed, &c. 

Pro. i(>u> >toncs, as smaragdes, chelldonies, ik,c. Minc- 
^ rals, as goK!, 8:c. 

f Wines ; as of hellebore, bugloss, tama- 
[ Kftiii ' ri.sl<,8:c. 

I 'j .S>ruy>s of borage, 

rr-J nr 

i 


con- 

ting. 


j.S>ruy>s of borage, bugloss, hops, epi- 
k thyme, endive, succory, diiC. 

C Conserves of violets, maidcnliair, borage, 
I bugloNS, roses, See, 

'j Con'eotions ; Treacle, Miihridaiey 
k Eclegms or Linctures. 


solid, as 
tho-e 
.rroma- 
lical 

('OTVCC- 

klioiis. 


Out- 
\\ .u'flly 
\ u>cd, as 


TDiambra, dianthos. 

I Diamargaritum calliinm 
(hot niamoschum <' V e. 

I Klectuarium do gominis. 

[ue- 


tificans Cau fii et b\/iasis. 
Diamargaritum frigid um. 


cold 


j 1 >larrhodon Abbatis. 
D^acorO( 
tables. 


D^acoroJ^i, dlacudium, with 
k tal ■ 


their 


I Purging t? 

kPanioular to ilie three distinct .Sptcies, ® iR fij^. 


kCondites of all sorts, &c. 

foils of Camomile, Violets, Ko>?es, Sec. 

I Ointments, alabas’rituni, iiopuleum. Sec. 

J Liniments, plasters, cerotes, c.uapla.srns, 
I frontals, fomentations, epithymes, sacks, 


frontals, fomentations 
bags, odoraments, posies, tike. 
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^Simples 

purging 

melan- 

choly. 


oMeclicines 
purging 
melancholy, J 
are either ) 
Me mb. 2. 


or 


3. Subs. 
Corn- 


1. Subs. 
Upward, 
as vomits. 

or 

Down- 

ward. 

,2. Subs. 


I Superior 
I parts. 


or 


I Asarabacca, I.aiirel, white Hellebore, Scylla, or .Sea- 
I onion. Antimony, Tobacco. 

^More gentle ; as Senna, Epithyme, Polypody, Myro- 
1 balanes. Fumitory, &c. 

I Stronger ; Aloes, lapis Armenus, lapis ;uli, black 
I Hellebore. 


Mouth 


^ ^ /Liquid ; as Potions, Juli. 
^ I wine of Hellebore, bugloj 



yrups, 


— 1 Solid ; as lapis ArmentiVi, &^ii?uli, pills 
^ of Intly, pills of F'umitory, See. 

I Electuaries, Diasena, confection of 
" 1 Hamech, Hierologladium, 

Not swallowed ; as gargari.sms, inastica- 
lories. Sec. 


pounds 

purging 

melan- 

.^choly. 


l^Nostrils, sneezing powders, odoraments, perfumes, &c. 

Inferior parts, as clysters strong and weak, and suppositories of 
^ Castilian soap, honey boiled, iic. 


S. Chirurgical Physick, 
which con.sists of 
Mcmb. 3. 


Phlebotomy, to all parts almost, and all the distinct species. 
With kfiife, horseleeches. 

Cupping-glasses. 

Cauteries, and searing with hot irons, boring. 

I )ropax and Sinapismus. 

.Issues to several parts, and upon several occa.sions 


^ I. Subsect. 

Moderate diet, meat of good juice, moistening, easy of digestion, 

Good Air. 

Sleep more than ordinary. 

E.xcremcnts daily to be voided by Art or Nature. 

Exercise of body and mind, not too violent or too remiss, passions of the 
mind, and perturbations to be avoided. 

2. Ploud-letting, if there be need, or that the blood be corrupt, in the arm, 
forehead, (Stc. or with cupping-glasses. 


qr. Sect. 5. 
(..'ure of 
head-melan- 
choiy. 
Mcmb I. 


Prepnra- 
I atlve^, and 
purgers. 


^Preparatives ; as Syrnp of borage, bugloss, epithyme, hops, 
with their di<;tilled waters, i^c. 

l^nrger;. : as Montamis. and Matthiolus, Helleborismus, Quer- 
cet.amis, Syrup of He 1 bore. Extract of Hellel'ore, Pulvis 
- Hali, Antimony prej are aqua mirabilis \ which 

are used, if gentler medicines will not take place, with 
Arnoldus, viuum buglossateim^ senna, cassia, myrobalane*;, 
aurum f^otahUe, or l:)cfore Hamech, pil. Indie, hiera, pih 
k de lap. Armeno, Lazuli. 


p Aver^rs. 


5. Cordials, 
rc.s(*lvers, 
hiiuier^irs. 


/Card.an’s nettles, frictions, clysters, suppositories, sneezings, 
I masticatories. nasals, cupping-glasses. 

r I'o open the Hmmruds uith Horseleeches, to apply Horse- 
leeclies to the loreheadi without scarification, to the shoulders, 
thighs. 

Issues, boring, cauteries, hot irons in the suture of the crown. 

/A cup of^wine or strong drink, 

I Pezoar’s stone, amber, spice, 

f Conserves of Borage, Bugloss, Roses, Fumitory, 

\ Conlection of Alchermes. 

I Elect uarium /erti/icans Gtxleni < 5 :^ Rhusis, &*c. 
\Dia>nat^aritu}>t/.' ig. Diaboraginatum^ 
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^Odoraments of Roses, Violets. 

Irrigations of the head, with the decoctions of nymphea, lettuce, 
mallows, &c. 

Epithymes, ointments, bags to the heart. 

Fomentations of oil for the Belly. 

Baths of sweet water, in which were sod mallows, violets, roses, 
water-lilies, borage flowers, ramsheads, &c. 

^Simples, f Poppy, nymphea, lettuce, roses. 


/Inwardly 

taken, /Liquid, as Syrups of Poppy, Ver- 

g I Com- I basco, Violets, Roses, 

c ^pounds, Solid, as requies Nicholar, Phi- 

o I iojiiutn Romanum, Lauc^auum 

Correctors k Faracelst. 

"accidents, ^ | /Oils of Nymphea, Poppy, Violets, Roses, Man- 

’if < - or drake. Nutmegs. 

^ Odoraiw.ents of vinegar, rose-water, opium, 

o- Frontals of rose-cake, rose- vinegar, nutmeg. 

Outwardl|r^ Ointments, alabastritum, unguentum popiileum, 
^ Vused, as, simple, or inixt with opium. 

Irrigations of the head, feet, sponges, rnusick, 
murmur and noise of waters. 

Frictions of the head, and outward parts, sacculi 
of henbane, wormwood at his pillow, tkc. 
Against terrible dreams ; not^to sup late, or eat pease, cabbag^, 
venison, meats heavy of digestion, use balm, hart’s-tongue, 
Slc. 

V Against ruddiness and blushing, inward and outward remedies* 
/Diet, preparatives, purges, averters, cordials, correctors, as before. 

• J Phlebotomy in this kind more necessary, and more frccpient. 

j To correct and cleanse tlie blood with Fumitory, Senna, Succory, Dande- 
V. lion. Endive, &c. 

Subsect. I. ^ 

Phlebotomy if need require. 

Diet, preparatives, averters, cordials, piirgers, as before, saving that they 
must not be so vehement. 

Use of penny-royal, wormwood, centaury sod, which alone hath cured many. 
To provoke urine with aniseed, daucus, asarum, &c., and stools, if need be, 
by clysters and suppositories. 

To respect the spleen, stornack, liver, hypochondries. 

To use Treacle now and then in winter. 

To vomit after meals sometimes, if it be inveterate. 

{ Galanga, gentian, enula, angelica, 
calamus aromaticus, zedoary, 
china, conditc ginger, &c, 

''iP. /Penny-royal, rue, calamiut, bay* 

^ I leaves, and berries, scordium, 

^Inwardly Herbs, J -( bettany, lavender, camomile, cen- 

taken, y | taury,w(irmwood, cummin, broom, 

V orange pills. 

Qj. /Saffron, cinnamon, mace, nutmeg. 

Spices, pepper, musk, zed<^ ary with wine, 

J I &c.^ 

I O f Aniscedj feit.ielseed, ammi, cari, 

2 Secd.s, cummin, nettle, bays, parsley, 
< -o V ^ 1. grana paradisi. 

or 2 /Dianisum, diagalanga, diaciminum, diacala- 

^ I mintkes, Elecluarivni de baccis lauri, bene- 
w -( dicta laxativa, &c. pulvis carminativus, & 
ja I pulvis descrip. Antidoiario Florentino, aro- 
2. To expel v maticum, rosatum, MitJ.mdate. 

wind. Outwardly used, as cupping-glasses to the Hypochondries, with- 

out scarification, oil of camomile, rile, ^nisced, their dccoc* 
^ lions, &c. 


/ Poppy, nymphea, lettuce, roses, 
purslane, henbane, mandrake, 
t night-shade, opium, &c. 


I 6. Correctors 
I of accidents. 


Vused, as. 


<fl 7, Mem, 
Cure of melan- 
choly over the 
body. 


np Cure of 

Hypochon- 
driacal or 
windy me- 
lancholy. 

3. Mem, 


/Inwardly 

taken. 


2. To expel 
wind. 



THE SECOND .PARTITION. 

>< 

THE CURE OF MELANCHOLY. 

{ Section. 

iJlEMBER. 

Subsection. 

U?fla7tfful Cures rejected. 

I NVETERATE Melancholy, howsoever it may seem to be a 
continuate, inexorable disease, hard to be cured, accom- 
panying them to their graves most part, as ^ Montafius observes, 
yet many times it may be helped, even that which is most violent, 
or at least, according to the same ^ Au1;hor, it may he mitigated and 
much eased. Nil desperandum,^ It may be hard to cure, but not 
impossible, for him that is most grievously affected, if he be but 
willing to be helped. 

Upon this good hope I will proceed, using the same method in 
the cure, which I have formerly used in the rehearsing of the 
causes ; first general^ then particular ; and those according to their 
several species. Of these cures some be la^vful, some again 
unlaz^pul^ which, though frequent, famiTiar, and often used, yet 
justly censured, and to be controverted. As first, whether by 
these diabolical means, which are commonly practised by the 
Devil and his Ministers, Sorcerers, Witches, Magicians, &c. by 
Spells, Cabalis^cal^words, Charms, Characters, Images, Amulets, 
Ligatures, Philters, Incantations, &c. this disease and the like may 
be cured ? and, if they may, whether it be lawful to make use of 
them, those magnetical cures, or for our good to seek after such 
means in any case ? The first, whether they can do any such 
• 

^ Consil. 235. pro*Abbate Italo. 8 Consil. 23. Aut ciirabitur, aut certfe minus 
atbcietiu, s^v|Jet. E Odes, i. vii. 27. Never despair,] 
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cures, is questioned amongst many writers, some affirming, some 
denying. Fa/esius, cont, vied, lib, 5. cap, 6, Malleus Male/icor. 
lieurniii^i, 3. pract. vied, c, 28, Ccellus, lib. 16. c. 16, Dclrio^ 
Torn. ^IFieruSy 1. 2. de pnesti^. dccvt, Libavius, Lavate?^ de sped. 
part.jF\ c. 7, Holbyen7ier the Lutheran in Pisfoirum^ Poly dare 
FirgM^ I. de prodig. Taji^lerus.^ Levinius^ (^Hippocrates^ and 
Ai'icerhvt a'mongst the rest), deny that Spirits or Devils have any 
]>o\ver over us, and refer all (with Poviponatius of Padua) to natural 
causes and humours. Of the other opinion are Bodinus^ Die- 
mono viant ice., 1. 3. c. 2, Arnoldus^ Marcelliis Empiricus^ J. Pistorius, 
Paracelsus^ Apodeix. Magic. Agrippa^ lib. 2. de occult. Philos, c. 36, 
69, 71, 72. /. 3. 23. Marcilius Ficinus, de vit. avlit, 

com par. c. 13. 15. 18. 21. &^c.., Galcottus^ de promiscua doct. c. 24, 
Jovianiis Pontanus, Tom. 2, Plin. 1. 28. c. 2, StrabOy 1. 15. Geog. 
Leo Suavius : GoclcniuSy de ung. arm^r, Oswoldus CrolliuSy 
Ernestus BurgraviuSy 13r. Fludy &c. CardaVy de subt. brings many 
proofs out of Ars Notoruiy and Solomon's decayed works, old 
HermeSy ArtesiuSy Costahen LucUy ideatrixy &^c. that such cures 
may be done. They can make fire it shall not burn, fetch back 
thieves or stolen goods, shew their absent faces in a glass, make 
serpents lie still, stanch bfood, salve gouts, epilepsies, biting of 
mad dogs, tooth-ache, melancholy, omnia mundi mala, ^ make 
men immortal, young again, as the ‘‘^Spanish Marquess is said to 
have done by one of his slaves, and some which jugglers in 
^ China maintain still (as Tragaltius writes) that they can do by 
their extraordinary skill in Physick, & some of our modern 
Chemists by their strange limbecks, by their s])ells, Philosoi)her’s 
stones, and charms. ^ Many doubt y saith Nicholas TaurelluSy 
lolicf/icr the DeiF ca?i cure such diseases he hath not made, and some 
fatly deny it, howsoever commofi expeiience confirms to our astonish- 
ment that ALagicians can ivoiL such featSy and that the Devil ivifh- 
out impediment can peneti'ate through all the parts of our bodies, and 
cure such maladies by means to us uffkfiow?i. ^Dati^eus, in his tract 
de Sortiariisy subscribes to this of Taurellus ; Erast uSy de iMmiiSy 
maintaineth as much, and so do most Divines, that out of their 

And all the ills of the world.] 2 Vide Rennlum Moreyl Aniinad. in Scholani 
Salernit. c. 38. Si ad 40 annos possent producere vitam, cur non ad centum? si ad 
centum, cur non ad rnillc? Hist. Chinensium. Alii cUiditant an dremon 

possit morbos curare quos non fecit, alii ne^^:ant, sed quotid^i.ina experientia con- 
firmat inatros ina^no multorum stupore morbos curare, singulas ^corporis partes 
citra mpedimentum permeare, et rnodis nobis igfioiis curare. * 
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MEM. I.] ^ I^NLAWFUL CURES REJECTED. 

excellent knowledge and long experience they can commit 
^ agenies cum palientibus^ colligere semina rcnun^ eaque viaterue 
applicare^ as Austin infers, de Civ. Dei., de Irinit. 1 . 3.S^7. 6^ 8 ; 
they can work stupend and admirable conclusions \ we'^e the 
effects only, but not the causes of them. Nothing so famr^r as 
to hear of such cures. Sorcerers are too common ; cunninAJfcen, 
wizards, and white-witches, as they t:all them, in every J^^ge, 
which, if they be sought unto, will help almost all infirAuties of 
body and mind, servato?'es in Latin,^ cS: they have commonly 
St. Catherines ^VMleel printed in the roof of their mouth, or in 
some other part about them* 7 rsistunt inavita’orum pnestigiis^ 

Boissardus writes), morbos a sagis mdos propulsanty that to 
doubt of it any longer, ^or 7 iot to believe^ were to riui into that 
other sceptical extreme of incredulity^ saith Taurellus. Leo Suovius^ 
in his Comment upon Paracelsus, seems to make it an art, which 
oflght to be approved : Pistorius and others stiffly maintain the 
use of charms, words, characters, &c. Ars vera est, sed pauci 
artifices reperiuntur ; the art is true, but there be but a few that 
have skill in it. Afa?rellus Donat us, L 2. de hist. mir. c. i, proves 
out of Josephus' Eighth Hook of Anti(]uities ^ that '^Solomon so 
cured all the diseases of the mind by speA's, charms, and drove away 
Devils, and that Eleazar did as much before Fespasian. Langius, 
in his //led. epist. holds Jupiter Mcnec/'ates, that did so many 
stupend cures in his time, to have used this art, and that he was 
no other than a Magician. Many famous cures are daily done in 
this kind, the Devil is an expert Physician, as Godelman calls him, 
lib. I. c. 18, and God permits oftentimes these Witches and 
Magicians to produce such effects, as Lavater, cap. 3. lib. 8. part. 
3. cap. I, Polyd. Firg. lib. i. de prodi^hs, Del/io, and others, 
admit. Such cures may be done, and, as Paracels. Pom. 4. de 
mo/‘b. ament, stiffly maintains, they cannot othenoise be cured but 
by spells, s^als, and spiritual Physick. Anuddus, lib. de sigil/is, 
sets down the making of them, so doth Pulandus, and many others. 

Hoc posito^ [ft being assumed that] they can effect such cures, 

^ Agentia cum patieiuibus conjiigunt. p See Plautus, Pseud, iii. ii. 83, 84.] 
^ Cap. II. de Servat. • ■* Mmc alii^^ident, sed veroor no, duin nohiunis esse creduli, 
vitium non efrugiamus incredulitatis. Antiq. \iii. c. ii. §5.] ^ Keleri Solomonem 
mentis morix)S cunisse, ct d.^emones abegisse ij:)sos cai minibus, quod et corain 
Wspasiano fecit Efeazar. [See Jcc?phus, Antiq. viii. 2, ^ 5.! " Spiriiuales morbi 

spiritualiter curari dt‘lVnt. ® Sigilluiu ex auio pcculiari ad mcianciioliam, &c. 

p Cic. Div. 118.J 
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the main question is whether it be lawful in a desperate case to 
crave their help, or ask a Wizard's advice. Tis a common practice 
of some^en to go first to a Witch, and tlien to a Physician ; if one 
canncyjjfthe other shall ; Flecteresi nequeant Superos, Ac/iefvnta move- 
du/iip ^ It matters not^ saith Paracelsus^ ivhether it be God or the 
Pem\ Angels or unclean Spirits cure him^ so that he he eased. If a 
maSkj^ll huo a ditch, as he prosecutes it, what matter is it whether 
a friend'or an enemy help him out ? and if I be troubled with such 
a malady, what care I whether the Devil himself, or any of his 
Ministers, by God's permission, redeem me? He calls a ^Magician 
Gods Minister and his Vicar, appfying that of vos esiis Dii'^ pro- 
fanely to them, for which he is lashed by T. Erastiis^ part, i,/ol, 
45 ; and elsewhere he encourageth his patients to have a good 
faith, si?vng imagination^ and they shall find the effects ; let 
Divines say to the contrary what they %inll. He proves and cejn- 
tends that many diseases cannot otherwise be cured ; ijicantadone 
orii^ incantatione curari debent ; if they be caused by incantation, 

® they must be cured by incantation. Constantinus, I, 4. approves 
of such remedies : Bariolus the Lawyer, Peter rErodius^ reriun 
Jiidic, I, 3. tit, 7, SalicetuSy Godefridus^ with others of that sect, 
allow of them ; modd sinl ad sanitaiem^ quee d magis fiunt^ seeds 
mm, so they be for the parties' good, or not at all. But these men 
are confuted by Remigius, Bodinus, deem. 4 3. c, 2, Godclma?inuSy 
lib. I. cap. 8, Wieriis, Delrio, 1 . 6 . qt/eesf. 2, Tom, 3. mag, viqiiis, 
Erastus de Lamiis ; all our Divines, Schoolmen, and such as 
write Cases of Conscience, are against it, the Scripture itself abso- 
lutely forbids it as a mortal sin, Lezdt. cap. 18, 19, 20. Dent. 18. 
c'cc. Rom, 8. 19. Evil is not to be done that good may come of it. 
Much better it were f^r such patients, that are so troubled, to 
endure a little misery in this life than to hazard their souls’ health 
for ever, and, as Delrio counsclleth, much better die than be so 

Virg. iEn. vii. 312. If they cannot move II(M\*on, they will move Hell. I 
2 Lib. T. de occult. Philos. Nihil refert an Dcus an Diaboius* Angtili an immuiuli 
Spiritus, mgro opem ferant, modo morbus curctur. ^ Magus Minister el Viemius 
Dei. [4 Ps. 82. 6.] 5 Utere forti iinaginatione, et e.\i>erieris effecUim ; dicant 

in adversurn quicquid volunt Theologi. ® Icjcm Plinius 9ontendit quosdam esse 
morbos qui incanlamentis solum curentur. [N. H. Lib. 28. capp. 3, 4.] ^ Qui 

talibus credunt, aut ad eorum domos euntes, aut suis domibus introducunt, aut 
interrogant. sciant se fidein Christianam et baptismum prtevaftdcAsse, et apostatas 
esse. Austin desuperstit. observ. Hoc pacto a Deo deficiiurtad dial)oluni, P. Mart, 
® Mori praestat quam superstitios6 sanari, Disquis. mag. 1. 2. c. 2.cect. i. quaest. i, 
Tom. 3 , • 
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cured. Some take upon them to expel Devils by natural remedies, 
and magical exorcisms, which they seem to approve out of the 
practice of the primitive Church, as that above cited oi^osepJius^ 
Eleazar^ IrceneuSy Teriullian^ Austin, Eusebius makes K^ntion 
of such, and Magick itself hath been publickly professed ii^ame 
Universities, as of old in Salamanca in Spain, and Craccra^ in 
Poland: but condemned, Anno 131^, by the Chanc^ll^Bind 
University of ^ Paris. Our Pontificial writers retain fc^any of 
these adjurations and forms of exorcisms still in the Church ; 
besides those in Baptism used, they exorcise meats, and such as 
are possessed, as they hold, in Christ's name. Read Hieron, 
Mengus, c, 3, Pet, Tyreus, part. 3. p. 8, what exorcisms they 
prescribe, besides those ordinary means of ‘^jire, suffumigations, 
lights, cutting the air with swords, c, 57, herbs, odours: of which 
Tostatus treats, 2. Reg. c. 16, quccst. 43. You shall find many vain 
anti frivolous superstitiouS forms of exorcisms among them, not 
to be tolerated or endured. 


MEMB. II. 

Lawful Cures, first from God, 

Being so clearly evinced, as it is, all unlawful cures are to be 
refused, it remains to treat of such as are to be admitted, and 
those are commonly such which God hath appointed, ^by virtue 
®f stones, herbs, plants, meats, &c. and the like, which are pre- 
pared and applied to our use by art and industry of Physicians, 
who are the dispensers of such treasures for our good, and to be 
^honoured for necessities' sake, God's intermediate Ministers, to 
whom in our infirmities we are to seek for help. Yet not so that 
we rely too much, or wholly upon them : a Jove principium,^ we 
must first begin with Sprayer, and then use physick ; not one with- 
out the otlier, but fcoth together. To pray alone, and reject 
ordinary means, •is to do like him in Alsop, ^ that, when his cart 
was stalled, lay flat on his back, and cried aloud, “ Help, Her- 

1 P. Lombard. ^.Suffitus, gkWiorum ictus, &c. 3 Xhe Lord hath created 

medicines of the earth, and he that is wise will not abhor them, Eccliis. xxxviii. 4. 
^ My son, fail not iji thy sickness, but pray unto the Lord, and he will make thee 
whole. Ecclus. xxxviii. 9. [5 Virg. vii. 219.] ® Mine omne principium, 

hue refer exitum. Hof. 3. Carm. Od. 6. [6.] P Fab. 8i. ed. Halm.l P Set fast 
in the mud.l^ ^ 
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ciiles but that was to little purpose, except, as his friend advised 
him, rotis tide ipse arinitarisy he whipt his horses withal, and put 
his shouj^ler to the wheel. God works by means, as Christ cured 
tlie bUpd man with clay and spittle.^ 

Orandum est iit sit mens sana in corpore sano.2 

must pray for health of body and mind, so we must use 
ou^l^idst endeavours to preserve &: continue it. Some kind of 
Devils are not cast out but by fasting & prayer,^ & both necessarily 
required, not one without the other. For all the physick we can 
use, art, excellent industry, is to np purpose without calling upon 
God, Nil jm^at immcnsos Cratero promittere vionies P it is in vain 
to seek for help, run, ride, Except God bless us. 

non Siculoe dapes 

Dulcem elabornbimt saporem, 

Non avium citharaecjue cantiis.® 

®Non domus et fundus, non ruris acervus ct anri, 

/Kgroto possunt domino dcducerc febrcs. 

7 Witb house, with land, with moiu'y, and witli gold, 

I'he master’s fever will not be controll’d. 

We must use prayer and physick both together : ond so no doubt 
but our prayers will be #availal>le, and our physick take effect. 
’Tis that Hezekiah practised, 2 Kings, 20, Luke the Evangelist ; 
and which we are enjoined. Coloss. 4, not the patient only, but 
the Physician himself. Hippocrates^ an heathen, reejuired this in 
a good practitioner, and so did Galen, lib. de Plat. &* I/ipp. dog. 1 . 9. 
cap. 1 5 ; and in that tract of his, an 7 ?iores sequantur temp. cor. c. i u 
'tis a thing which he doth inculcate, ^ and many others. Hyperiiis, 
in his first book de sacr. script, lect. speaking of that happiness 
and good success whi«h all Physicians desire and hope for in 
their cures, ^ tells them that it is not to be expected, except with a 
Unie faith they call upon God, and teach their patients to do the like. 
The council of Lateran, Canon 22, decreed diey should do so; 

p St. John ix. 6.] [- Juv. x. 356.] p Mark, ix. 29.J p Pers. iii. 65. 

Nought it avails to promise Craterus Mountains of gold to cure us. On Craterus 
fiee Jahn’s Note.] ^ Music and fine fare can do no good. [Hor. Odes iii. i. 18 — 20.] 
• Hor. 1 . I. Ep. 2. [47, 48.] 7 Sint Croesi et Crassi licet, non hos Pactolus, 

aureas undas agens, eripiet unquam 6 miseriis. '^See Erasmi»Adagia, pp. 251, 252.] 
8 Scientia de Deo debet in medico infixa esse, Mesne Arabs. JSanat omnes 
languores Deus. For you shall pray to your Lord, that he would prosper that which 
is given for ease, and tlien use physick for the prolonging of life, Ecclus. xxxviii. 4. 

Omnes optant quamdam in medicina felicitatem, sed lianc non est quod expectent, 
nisi Deum verA fide invoceut, atquc ajgros similiter ad ardcnti ni vocifti^jiicm excilent# 



MEM. II.] LAWFUL CURES, FIRST FROM GOD. tl 

the Fathers of the Church have still advised as much. What- 
soever thou takest in hand (saith ^ Gregory) let God be of thy 
counsel^ mi suit iviih Iliiu^ that healeth those that are br^^n in 
h^Lirt^ (PsaL 147. 3,) and bindeth up their sores. Otherwi^K as 
the Prophet Jeremy^ cap. 46. ii, denounced to Egypt, In v^in 
shall thou use many medicines, for thou shall have no healju 
It is the same counsel which Conimin^^ that politick Hi^to^^ 
grapher, gives to all Christian Princes, upon occasion of, that 
unhappy overthrow of Charles, Duke of Burgundy, by means of 
vhich he was extremely melancholy, and sick to death, in so 
much that neither physick nor •persuasion could do him any 
good, perceiving his ])reposterous error belike, adviseth all great 
men in such cases ^ to pray first to Goa ivith all submission and 
pcuitcncy, to confess their sins, 6^ then to use physick. The very 
same fault it was which the Prophet reprehends in Asa, King of 
Judafi,^ that he relied more^on physick than on God, and by all 
means would liave him to amend it. And His a fit caution to be 
observed of all other sorts of men. The Prophet David was so 
observant of this precept, that in his greatest misery and vexation 
of mind he put this rule first in practice. Ps. 77. 3, When lam 
in heaviness, I loill think on God. Ps. 4, Comfort the soul of 
thy servant, for unto thee I lift up my soul : and ver. 7, In the 
day of trouble will J call upon thee, for thou hearest me. Ps. 54. i, 
Save me, O God, by thy name, Ps. 82. Ps. 20. And His the 
common practice of all good men. Ps. 107. 13, When their heart 
1004 humbled loith heaviness, they ci'ied to the Lord m their trouble, 
and he delivered them from their distress. And they have found 
good success in so doing, as David confesseth, Ps. 30. 12, Thou 
hast turned my mourning into joy, thou hast lapsed my sackcloth, and 
giulcd me with gladness. Therefore he adviseth all others to do 
t!ie like, Ps. 31. 27, All ye that trust in the Lord, be strong, 

Jfe shall establish your heart. It is re])orted by ® Suidas, speaking 
of Ilezekiah, fliat there^vas a great Book of old of King Solomon's 

1 Lemnius e Gregor, exhor. ad vitam opt. instit cap. 48. Quicquid meditaris 
aggrecii aut peificcre, Deuin in consilium adhibeto. 3 Comnientar. lib. [v. c. v. ] 
Ol) infoliccMii pugnain cowtristaius, iif cegriludinem incidit, ita lit A medicis curari 
nun posset. ^ In bis annni nialis princeps imprimis ad Deum precetur, (t 
peccatis veniam ex(.'ret, indc ad mcdicinam, &c. [Ibidem.] [•* ii. Chron. xvi. 12. 
ef. Jer. xvii. 5.] f' Greg, 'lolos. To. 2. 1 . 28. c. 7. Syntax. In vestibule Tern jili 
Solomonis liber rem('di()l^^ n eujusque morbi fuit, quern revulsit Ezechias, quod 
po[Hilus, neglect^ •eu nec invocato, sauitatein indc i>etcret. 
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writing, which contained medicines for all manner of diseases, 
and lay open still as they came into the Temple : but Hezekiahy 
Kingjfif Jerusalemy caused it to be taken away, because it made 
thejjrcople secure, to neglect their duty in calling and ‘relying 
iiofc God, out of a confidence on those remedies. ^MmucluSy 
]^t worthy Consul of Riwie^ in an oration he made to his soldiers, 
^f^much offended with^them, and taxed their ignorance that in 
theiSimisery called more on him than upon God. A general 
fault it is all over the world, and Miniicius his speech concerns us 
all, we rely more on physick, and seek oftener to Physicians than 
to God himself. As much faulty are they that prescribe as they 
that ask, respecting wholly their gain, and trusting more to their 
ordinary receipts and medicines many times than to him that 
made them. I would wish all patients in this behalf, in the midst 
of their melancholy, to remember that of Siracides^ Ecc, i. ii ajid 
12, The fear of the Lord is glory ^ aiid glad ness ^ and rej dicing. 
The fear of the Lord maketh a merry hearty and giveth gladnesSy 
and joyy and long life : and all such as prescribe physick, to begin 
in nomine Deiy [in the name of God], as Mesne did, to imitate 
LcbUus d Fonte Eugubinns, that in all his consultations still 
concludes with a prayer for the good success of his business ; 
and to remember that of Crato, one of their predecessors, 
avaritiam, 6^ sine oratio?te &* invocatione Dei nihil facias^ avoid 
covetousness, and do nothing without invocation upon God. 


MEMB. III. 

Whether it he lawful to seek to Saints for Aid m this Disease, 

That we must pray to God no man doubts ; but whether we 
should pray to Saints in such cases, or whether they^can do us any 
good, it may be lawfully controverted whether their Images, 
Shrines, Reliques, consecrated things, holy water, medals, bene- 
dictions, those divine amulets, holy exorcisms, and the sign of the 
Cross, be available in this disease.^ The Papists on the one side 


* Livy, [xxii. 14.] Strepunt aures clamoribus plorantium socionim, snepius nos 
quam Deorum invocantium opem. * Rulandus adjun^it optimam orationcMii 

ad finenr. Empiricorum. Mercurialis, consil. 25, ita conclUdit. Moiitanus pasbiiu, 
&c, ct plures alii, &c. 



MEM. III.J SAINTS’ CURE REJECTED. I3 

Stiffly maintain, how many melancholy, mad, daemoniacal persons 
are daily cured at St. Anthonys Church in Fadua^ at St Vitud in 
Germany^ by our Lady of Loretto in Iialy\ our Lady of Sichem in 
the Lo.w Countries : ^qiicz et ccBcis luineriy cegris salutem^ 
vitam^ claudis grass urn reddity omnes morbos corporis y animiyCiixqty 
et m ip SOS dcemones iinperiuin exercet ; she cures halt, lame, bliW, 
all diseases of body and mind, and commands the Devil him»^ 
saith Lipsiiis : 25,000 in a day cojne thWiery ‘^quis nisi nume^m 
ilium locum sic induxitl who brought them? in auribus, in^"bculis 
omnium gestOy nova novitia ; new news lately done, our eyes and 
ears are full of her cures, and who can relate them all ? They 
have a proper Saint almost for ev^ry peculiar infirmity ; for poison, 
gouts, agues, Petronella : St. Fo77ianus for such as are possessed : 
Vale7itine for the falling sickness; St. Vitus for mad men, &c. 
And as of old ^ Pliny reckons up gods for all diseases, {Febfdfanum 
dicat^im €st)y Lilius repeats many of her ceremonies : all 

affections of the mind were heretofore accounted gods;^ LovCy & 
Sorro^Vy VirtuCy Honoury Libe7dyy Co7itu?7ielyy Inipudencyy had their 
Temples; Tempests, Seasons, C7‘epitus Ve7itriSy Dea Vacunay Dea 
Cloacmay there was a Goddess of idleness, a Goddess of the draught, 
or jakes, Pre77iay Pre77iunday P7'iapuSy bawdy Gods, and Gods for 
all ^offices. Varro reckons up 30,000 gods ; Ltician makes 
Podagra (the Gout) a Goddess, and assigns her Priests & Ministers : 
and Melancholy comes not behind ; for, as Austin mentioneth, /. 4 , 
de Civit, Deiy cap. 9 , there was of old A7tgerona Deay and she hacl 
her Chapel and Feasts, to whom (saith ^ Afacrobit/s’') they did offer 
sacrifice yearly, that she might be pacified as well as the rest. ’Tis 
no new thing, you see, this of Papists ; and in my judgement that 
old doting Lipsius might have fitter dedicated his ^pen, after all 
his labours, to this our goddess of Melancholy than to his Virgo 
FlallensiSy and been her Chaplain, it would have becomed him 
better. But he, poor man, thought no harm in that which he did, 
and will not he persuaded but that he doth well ; he hath so many 
patrons, and hono^irable precedents in the like kind, that justify 
as much, as eagerly, and more than he there saith of his Lady and 

* Lipsius. [Diva Virgo Sichemiensisi] 8 Cap. 26. 8 Lib. 2. cap. 7. de Deo. 

Morbisqiie in genera descriptis Deos reperimus. Seltlen, prolog. cap. 3. de Diis 
Syris. Rosinus. 5 g^e Lilii Giraldi syntagma de Diis, &c. 12 Cal. Janiiarii 

mrias celebrant, ut an^ores et animi sollicitiidincs propitiata depellat. [J S, i. lo.] 
Hanc Divae pennam ccfnsecravi, Lipsius. [Diva Virgo Hallensis.] 
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Mistress: read but superstitious Ci^ter anJ Gretsers Tract de 
Cruce Laur. A returns luinteus^ de hivoc, Sauct, In/lar/niue, Delrio^ 
dis. mag, Tom. 3. /. 6. quasi, 2. sect, 3, Greg. Tolosanus^ Tom. 2, lib, 
8. caf^^. Sy?itax. Si rosins Cieogua, lib. 4. cap. 9, Tyreus^ Hierony* 
muJKlengus^ and you shall find infinite examples of cures done m 
tjy kind, by holy waters, reliques, crosses, exorcisms, amulets, 
■^ges, consecrated beads, <Scc. Barradius \X\q Jesuit boldly gives 
ni^t,.that Christ's coufitenance, and the Virgin Mary's, would 
cur^ielancholy, if one had looked stedfastly on them. F. Morales 
the Spaniard, in his book de pulch, Jes. Mar. confirms the same 
out of Carthusian us and I know not whom, that it was a common 
proverb in those days for such •las were troubled in mind to say, 
Eamus ad videndum filii^m JMarue^ let us [go to] see the son of 
Mary\ as they do now post to St. Anthony's in Padua, or to St. 
Hilary's at Poictiers in France. Mn a closet of that Church there 
is at this day St. Hilary's bed to be j een, to which they brin^ all 
the mad men in the country, and after some prayers and other cere^ 
monies they lay them down there to sleep, and so they recover. It is 
an ordinary thing in those parts to send all their mad men to St. 
Hilary's cradle. They say the like of S. Tubery in ‘^another place. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Itin. Camb. c, i, tells strange stories of S. 
Ciricius' staff, that woukl cure this and all other diseases. Others 
say as much (as ^Hospinian observes) of the three Kings of Cologne; 
their names written in parchment, and hung about a patient’s neck, 
with the sign of the cross, will produce like effects. Read Lipo- 
niannus, or that Golden I.c-gend of Jacobus de Voragmep you shall 
have infinite stories, or those new relations of our ® Jesuits in Jafan 
and China, of Mat. Riccius, Acosta, Loyola, Kaverins' life, &c. 
Jasper Belga, a Jesuit, cured a mad woman by hanging Jolui s 
Gospel about her nedv, and many such. Holy water did as much 
in Japan, &c. Nothing so familiar in their works, as such 
examples. 

But we, on the other side, seek to God alone. #We say with 
David, Psal. 46. i, God is our hope and stref^gth,^and help in trouble, 
ready to be found. For their catalogue of examples, we make no 

^ Jodocus Sincerus, itin. Gnlli;c\ 1617. Hue mente captos dediicunt, ct statis 
orationibus, sacrisque pernctis, in ilium le<*tum dormitym ponunt, tS:c. 2 
Gallia Narbonensi. 3 Lji,, de orig. Festoium. Collo suspensa ct pergamcno 
inscripta, cum signo crucis, &c. [-^ A Dominican friar, who afterwards became 

Abp. of Genoa, and dietl in 1292.] ^ Km. Acosta, com. return in Oriente gest. 'X 

socictat. Jesu, Anno 1568. Epist. Gonsalvi Fernandis, Anno 1560, ^ Japonia. 
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other answer but tliat they are false fictions, or diabolical illusions, 
counterfeit miracles. We cannot deny but that it is an ordinary 
thing, on St. Anthonys day in Padua^ to bring divers mad men and 
demoniacal persons to be cured: yet we make a doubt ^l|^ether 
such parties be so affected indeed, but prepared by their J^sts 
by certain ointments and drams, to cozen the commonal^^s 
^ Hildesheim well saith. The like is commonly practised in Bohe^a^ 
as MaBi/oltis givts us to understand in Ins preface to his confront 
upon Dioscoridcs. But we need not run so far for example^n this 
kind, we have a just volume published at home to this jnirpose ; 
‘A Dccla> it ion of egregious Popish Pnpostures^ to witJuira-io the hearts 
of religious men under pretence of castvig out of Devils^ p?'aLtised by 
FatJher Edmunds, alias IVeston, a Jesuit^ and divers Romish Priests^ 
his loicked associates^ with the several parties’ names, confessions, 
examinations, &c. which were pretended to be possessed. But 
these are ordinary tricks qply to get opinion and money, mere 
impostures, ^sculapius of old, that counterfeit Clod, did as many 
famous cures ; liis temple (as ^Strabo relates) was daily full of 
patients, and as many several tables, ‘‘ inscriptions, pendants, 
clonaries,® &c. to be seen in his Church, as at this day at our 
Lady of Lorettds in Italy. It was a custom long since, 

“ suspenUisse potcnti 

Vestirnenta iiiaris deo : ^ 

[To hang up mariners’ drenched garments in 
(jreat Neptune’s temple,] 

To do the like, in former times, they were seduced and deluded 
as^hey are now. ’Tis the same Devil still, called heretofore Apollo, 
Mars, A^eptune, Venus, Mdsculapius, <S:c. as Lactantius 1 . 2,deorig. 
erroris, c. 17, observes. The same fupiter and those bad Angels 
are iiow worshipped and adored by the name of S. Sebastian, 
Jnirbara, cvc. Christopher and George are come in their places. 
f)ur Lady succeeds I enus, as they use her in many offices; the 

rest are otht^rwise supplied, as ^Lavater writes, and so they are 

• 

^ Spicil. de morbis drumoniacis. Sic A sacrificulis parati unguentis magicis corpori 
iHitis, ut stultne plebccula:* persuadeant talcs curari a Sancto Antonio. - Printed 
at London 4to, by J. Roberts, 1605. ^ Geog. lib. 8. [p. 374.^ Cujus fanum 

.vgrotantium multitiuline, refertum ui»Lliquaquc, et tabellis pendentibus, in quibus 
.^anati languores erant inscripti, = Tablets.] p = Gifts.] ^ Hor. Lib. i. 

^ 5 - [i 5 » ^ Mali Ang(‘li sumjiserunt olim nomen Jovis, Junonis, Apollinis, 

\c. quos Gentiles Deo.'fcredcbant, nunc S. Sebastiani, Ba banis, tS:c. nomen habent, 
et aliorum. 8 Part. 2. *cap. 9. de spcct. Veneri substituunt Virginem Maiiam. 
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deluded. ^A/id God often winks at these vnpoltures^ because they 
forsake His Wordy betake themselves to the Devily as they do that 
seek after Holy Watery Crosses, WieruSyl. 4.^.3. What can these 
men nj^ad for themselves more than those heathen Gods ? the same 
curQ<?done by both, the same spirit that seduceth : but read more 
ot le Pagan Gods’ effects in Justin, de Civitaie Dei, L 10. c, 6 , and 
oLgdSsctdapius especially in Cicogna, 1 . 3. <r. 8 ; or put case they 
cotwtj. help, why should wfe rather seek to them than to Christ him- 
self, sMce that he so kindly invites us unto him, Come unto me all 
ye that are heavy laden, 1 will ease you. Mat. ii. [28,] and we 
know that there is one God, otie Mediator betwixt God and man, 
fesus Christy (i Tim. 2. 5,) who ^ave himself a ransom for all me?i. 
We know that we have a^ "^Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
(i Joh, 2. I,) that there is no other name tmder heaven, by ivhich 
we can be saved, but by his, S^Acts 4. 1 2,] who is always ready to hear 
us, and sits at the right hand of God,^nd from ^whom we can have 
no repulse, solus vult, solus potest, curat universes ta 7 iquam sin^ulos, 
et ^ufuwiquemque nostnwi nt solum ; we are all as one to him, he 
cares for us all as one, and why should we then seek to any other 
but to him? 


MEMB. IV. 

Subsect i. — Physician, Patierit, Physick. 

Of those diverse gifts which, our Apostle PauT saith, God hath 
bestowed on man, this of Physick is not the least, but most neces- 
sary, and especially conducing to the good of mankind. Next 
therefore to God in all our extremities, {for of the Most High comeiJi 
healing, Ecclus 38. 2,) we must seek to, and rely upon the Piiysician, 
‘^who is Manus Dei, [the Hand of God], saith Hierophilus, and to 
whom he hath given knowledge, that he might be glorified in his 
wondrous works. With such doth he heal m?n, and teketh away their 
pains, Ecclus. 38. 6, 7. When t/wu hast 7 ieed ofhi 77 i, let hi 7 n not go fro 7 n 


1 Ad hnec ludibria Deus connivet frequentJer, ubi relicto verbo Dei ad Satnnam 
curritur ; quales hi sunt, qui aquam lustralem, crucem, &c. lubricye fidei hoininibus 
afterunt. Carior est illis homo qunni sibi, [Juv. x. 350.] ^ Bernard. Austin. 

rSce Enarratio in Psalmum cxlv. § 13.] |® Romans, xii. 6.] Ecclus. xxxviii. [3.] 
In the sight of great men he shall be in admiration. 
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thee. The hour may come that their enterprises may have good 
success, ver. [12,] 13. It is not therefore to be doubted that, if we 
seek a Physician as we ought, we may be eased of our ii^mities, 
such a one I mean as is sufficient, and worthily so caJalW ; for 
‘there be many Mountebanks, Quacksalvers, Empiricks, in^^ry 
street almost, and in every village, that take upon them^is 
name, make this noble and profitable #Art to be evil spokepRif, 
and contemned, by reason of these base and illiterate Ar|jjff^rs : 
but such a Physician I speak of as is approved, learned, skilful, 
honest, &c. of whose duty Wecker, Antid. c. 2. 6^ Syntax, 7ned. 
Crato, Julius Alexandrinus, mepic, Heurnius, prax, 7ned, lib, 3. 
cap, i, &^c. treat at large. For this particular disease, him that 
shall take upon him to cure it, ^ Pat^hcelsus will have to be a 
Magician, a Chemist, a Philosopher, an Astrologer; Thumiesserus, 
Severinus the Dane, and some other of his followers, require as 
mu<jh : 7nany of thon cannot be cured but by Magick, '^Paracelsus 
is so stiff for those chemical medicines that in his cures he will 
admit almost of no other Physick, deriding in the mean time 
Hippocrates, Galeri, and all their followers. But Magick, and 
all such remedies, I have already censured, & shall speak of 
Chemistry ^elsewhere. Astrology is required by many famous 
Physicians, by Ficinus, Crato, Fe7‘nelius, Moubted of and exploded 
by others. I will not take upon me to decide the controversy 
myself; Johatmes Hossurius, Thot7ias Boderius, and Maginus in 
the Preface to his Mathematical Physick, shall determine for 
me. Many Physicians explode Astrology in Physick, (saith he), 
thbre is no use of it, una7n arte7n ac quasi te7nera7'ia7?i insectantur, 
ac glo}ia7n sibi ab ejus i7nperitia a7icupari, but I will reprove Phy- 
sicians by Physicians that defend and profess it, Hippocrates, Galen, 
Avicc7i7ia, &^c, that count them butchers without it, homicidas 
7nedicos Astrologies ig7iaros, Paracelsus goes farther, and will 

have his Physician ^predestinated to this man's cure, this [man’s] 
malady, and^.ime of cure, the scheme of each geniture inspected, 
gathering of herbs;^ of Administering, Astrologically observed; in 
which Thurnessenis and some iat7‘07nathematical professors are 
too superstitious in my judgement ^Hellebore will help, but not 

^ Tom. 4. Tract. 3. de morbis araentium. Honim multi non nisi k Magis cur^indl 
et Astrologis, quoniaip origo ejus k ccelis petenda est. 2 Lib. de Podagra. 

^ Sect. 5. 4 Langius. i. C.oesar Claudinus, consult. ® Praedestinatum ad hunq 

curandum. « Helleborus curat, sed quod ab omni datus medico vanum est. 

II. C 
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alway^ not given by every Physician^ But these men are too 
peremptory and self-conceited, as I think. But what do I do, 
interp^ng in that which is beyond my reach ? A blind man 
cann^judge of colours, nor I perad venture of these things. ‘ Only 
thyH^much I would require, honesty in every Physician, that he 
hdg^t over-careless or covetous, I/ar/>yAike to make a prey of his 
piki^t ; car?iificis na?ngue^est (as ^ Wecker notes) inter ipsos cnicia- 
tus in^^ns pretium exposeere, as an hungry Chirurgeon often produces 
and wire-draws his cure, so long as there is any hope of pay. 

Non missura cutcm, nisi plena cruoris, hiriiclo .3 

• 

Many of them, to get a fee, will give Physick to every one that 
comes, when there is no ^cause, and they do so irritare siiefiiem 
jnorbum^ as ^Heiirnius complains, stir up a silent disease, as it often 
falleth out, which by good counsel, good advice alone, might have 
been happily composed, or by rectification of those six non-natural 
things otherwise cured. This is natiine bcllwn mferre^ to oppugn 
nature, & to make a strong body weak. Arno/dns, in his 8th & 
nth Aphorisms, gives cautions against, and expressely forbiddeth 
it. wise Physician ivill not give Physick bnt upon itccessiiy^ 6^ 
first try medicinal diet^pefore he proceed to medicinal cure. Tn 
another place he laughs those men to scorn, that think longis 
syrup is ex pug) tare deem ones 6^ animi phafitasmata^ they can purge 
phantastical imaginations & the Devil by Physick. Another 
caution is, that they proceed upon good grounds, if so be there 
be need of Physick, & not mistake the disease. They are often 
deceived by the ^similitude of symptoms, saith Pleurnius ; and I 
could give instance in many consultations, wherein they have 
prescribed opposite P^hysick. Sometimes they go too perfunctorily 
to work, in not prescribing a just "^course of Physick. To stir up 
the humour, and not to purge it, doth often more harm than good. 
Mo 7 itanus^ consil. 30, inveighs against such perturbations, that purge 

0 

1 Antid. gen. lib. 3. cap. 2. p The leech -never leaves the skin until 

filled with blood. Hor. A. P. 476.] 3 Quod ssepe evenit, lib. 3. cap. i, cum 

non sit necessitas. Frustra fatigant remediis aegros qui victus ratione curari 
possunt. Heurnius. ^ Modestus et sapiens medicus nunquam properabit ad 

pharmacum, nisi cogente necessitate. 41. Aphor. Prudens et pius medicus cibis 
prius medicinalibus quam medicinis puris niorbum expellere satagat. ® Brev. 1, 
c. 18. 3 Similitudo saepe bonis medicis imponit. ^ Qui melancholicis prasbent 

remedia non satis valida. Longiores morbi imprimis solertiam mcdici postulant el 
fidelitatcin ; (jui enira tumultuario hos tractant vires absque ullo commodo laedunt 
et frangunt, &c. 
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to the halves^ tire nature^ and fjioiest the body to no purpose, ’Tis a 
crabbed humour to purge, and, as Laurentius calls this disease, 
the reproach of Physicians ; Bessardus, flagellum medico rurn^ their 
lash ; and for that cause more carefully to be respected, ^^^hough 
the patient be averse, saith Laurentius^ desire help, and rl^se it 
again, though he neglect his own health, it behoves a goocM|hy* 
sician not to leave him helpless. But most part they offe® in 
that other extreme, they prescribe tooVuch Physick, andJ^lreout 
their bodies with continual potions, to no purpose. Aetiusftetmbib, 
2, 2. ser. cap. 90, will have them by all means therefore ^ to give some 
respite to natm^e^ to leave off now and then ; and Lcelius a Fonte 
EugubinuSy in his consultations* found it (as he there witnesseth) 
often verified by experience, ^thaty afler a deal of Fhysick to 7 to 
purposey left to themselveSy they have recovered. ^Tis that which Nic, 
PisOy Donatus Altomarus, still inculcate, dare requiem naturcCy to 
give nature rest. 

Subsect. 2 . — Concerning the Patient, 

When these precedent cautions are accurately kept, and that we 
have now got a skilful, an honest Physician to our mind, if his 
patient will not be conformable, and co4;itent to be ruled by him, 
all his endeavours will come to no good end. Many things are 
necessarily to be observed and continued on the patient’s behalf. 
First that he be not too niggardly miserable of his purse, or think 
it too much he bestows upon himself, and to save charges en- 
danger his health. The Abde^'iteSy when they sent for ^HippocrateSy 
j)romised him what reward he would, * all the gold they had; if all 
the City were gold, he should have it, Naaman the Syriany when 
he went into Israel to Elisha to be cured 0/ his leprosy, took with 
him ten talents of silver, six thousand pieces of gold, and ten 
changes of raiments (2 KingSy 5. 5). Another thing is, that he do 
not out of bashfulness conceal his grief ; if ought trouble his mind, 
let him freely disclose^it. 

Stultonim incurata pud or maltls ulcera celat.® 

By that means he procures to himself much mischief, and runs 

• • 

^ Naturae remissionem dare oportet, ® Plerique hoc morbo medicina nihil 
profecisse visi sunt, et sibi demissi invaluerunt. 3 Abderitani, Ep. Hippoc. 

^ Quicquid auri apucf nos est, libenter persolvemus, etiamsi tota urbs nostra aurum 
esset. [5 Hor. Epp. xvi. 24.] 
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4 • 

into a greater inconvenience : he must be willing to be cured, 
and earnestly desire it. jPars sanitatis velle sanari fuify {Seneca}) 
'Tis a part of his cure to wish his own health, and not to defer it 
too loj^ 

3 Qiii blandiendo dulce nutrivit malum, 

Ser6 recusat fcrre quod subiit jugum. 

SHelleborum frustra, cum jam cutis segra tumebit, 

Poscentes videate ; venienli occurrite morbo. 

He that by cherishing a mischief doth provoke, 

Too late at last refuseth to cast off his yoke. 

When the skin swells, to seek it to appease 
With hellebore is vain ; gn<*et your disease. 

By this means many timps, or through their ignorance in not 
taking notice of their grievance and danger of it, contempt, supine 
negligence, extenuation, wretchedness, and peevishness, they undo 
themselves. The Citizens, I know not of what City now, when 
rumour was brought their enemies were coming, could not abide 
to hear it ; and when the plague begins in many places, and they 
certainly know it, they command silence and hush it up, but after 
they see their foes now marching to their gates, and ready to 
surprise them, they begin to fortify, and resist when ’tis too late ; 
when the sickness breaks out, and can be no longer concealed, 
then they lament their supine negligence : 'tis no otherwise with 
these men. And often out of prejudice, a loathing, and distaste 
of Physick, they had rather die, or do worse, than take any of it. 
Barbarous inunanity Melancthon terms it) folly to be deplored^ 
so to co7itevin the precepts of healthy good reniedies^ voluntarily, to 
pull deaths many maladies^ upon their 07vn heads. Though many 
again are in that other extreme, too profuse, suspicious, and 
jealous of their heallji, too apt to take Physick on every small 
occasion, to aggravate every slender passion, imperfection, impedi- 
ment : if their finger do but ache, run, ride, send for a Physician, 
as many Gentlewomen do, that are sick, without a cause, even 
when they will themselves, upon every toy or sma'il discontent, 
and when he comes, they make it wor^e than it is, by amplifying 
that which is not. ^Hier. Capivacciu' sets it down as a common 

p Hipp. 249.] 2 Seneca, [Hipp. 134, 1^5]. * Per|. 3. Sat. [63, 64.] ^ De 

anima. Barbara tamen immanitate et d^plorandS, inscili^ contemnunt praecepta 
sanitatis ; mortem et riiorbos ultro accer.«’ant. ^ Consult. 173. 6 Scoltzio, Melanch. 
iEgrorum hoc fere proprium est, ut g:aviora dicant esse symptomata quara revera 
sunt 
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fault of all melancholy persons, to say their sy^nptoms are greater 
than they are, to help themselves: and, Mercurialis notes, 

consiL 53, to be more troublesome to their Physicians tl9^i other 
ordinary patients, that they may have change of^ Physick. 

A third thing to be required in a patient is confidence, t^be 
of good cheer, and have sure hope that his Physician canaMp 
him. ^Damascen, the Arabian, required likewise in the P.lu^San 
himself, that he be confident he can cure him, otherv^e.his 
Physick will not be effectual, and promise withal that he wsill 
certainly help him, make him believe so at least. ^Galeottus 
gives this reason, because the ferm of health is contained in the 
Physician’s mind, and, as Galen holds, ^ confidence and hope do more 
good then Physick; he cures most in whom most are confident. 
Axiochus, sick almost to death, at the very sight of Socrates reco- 
vered his former health.® Paracelsus ^^s\gx\ed it for an only cause 
whj* Hippocrates was so fortunate in his cures, not for any extra- 
ordinary skill he had, ® but because the cofumon people had a most 
strong conceit of his worth. To this of confidence we may add 
perseverance, obedience, and constancy, not to change his Phy- 
sician, or dislike him upon every toy ; for he that so doth, (saith 
^ Janus Damascen), or consults with manj^ falls into many errors ; 
or that useth many medicines. It was a chief caveat of ^Seneca to 
his friend Lucilius, that he should not alter his Physician, or 
prescribed Physick : nothing hhiders health more ; a wound can 
never be cured that hath several plasters. Grata, consiL i86, taxeth 
alj melancholy persons of this fault : ® V/V proper to them, if things 
fall not out to their inind, and that they have not prese7it ease, to 
seek another and another, (as they do commonly that have sore eyes), 
tufenty, one after another, and they still promise all to cure them, try 
a thousand remedies ; and by this means they hicrease their ?nalady, 
make it most dangerous and difficile to be cured. They try 7nany 

^ Melancholifii plerumqueniedicis sunt molesti, ut alia aliisadjiingant. 2 Oportet 
infirmo imprinicre sajptem; utcuncjue promittere, etsi ipse desperet. Nullum 
medicamentuni efiicax, nisi medicus etiam fuerit fortis iniaginationis. ^ De 
promise, doct. cap. 15. Quoniam sanitatis formam anirni medici continent. ^ Spes 
et confidentia plus valent quam medicina. [® See Plato, Axiochus.] ® Felicior 
in medicina ob fidem etbnicorum. Aphoris. 89. .<Eger, qui plurimos consulit 
medicos, plerumque in errorem singulorum cadit. 8 Nihil ita sanitatem 
impedit ac remediorum crebra mutatio. Non venit vulnus hd cicatricem, in 
quo crebro medican-fcnta tentantur. [Ep. 2.] 2 Melancholicorum proprium, 

qniim ex eorum arbitrio non fit subita mutatio in melius, altcrare medicos, qui 
quidvis, &c. 
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(saith ^Montanus) and profit by none: & for this cause, eons, 24, he 
enjoins his patient, before he take him in hand, ^persez^eranee 
suffera^^ for in such a small time no great matter can be effected^ 
uJ^ that condition he will administer Physick^othenmse dll his 
en^wour 6^ counsel would be to small purpose. And, in his 31st 
cok^d for a notable Matron, he tells her, ® if she zvill be cured^ she 
nm^Xife of a 7 nost abiding patiencey faithful obedience^ and singular 
persev^ance ; if she remit or despair ^ she can expect or hope for no 
good success. Cons, 230, for an Italian Abbot, he makes it one of 
the greatest reasons why this disease is so incurable, * because the 
parties are so restless and impatient, and zvill therefore have him 
that intends to be eased ® to tcike Physick not for a month, a year, 
but to apply himself to their prescriptions all the days of his life. 
Last of all, it is required that the patient be not too bold to 
practise upon himself, without an approved Physician's consent, 
or to try conclusions, if he read a receipt in a book ; for so many 
grossly mistake, and do themselves more harm than good. That 
which is conducing to one man, in one case, the same time is 
opposite to another. ®An Ass and a Mule went over a brook, 
the one laden with salt, the other with wool : the Mule's pack 
was wet by chance, the salt melted, his burden the lighter, 
and he thereby much eased : he told the Ass, who, thinking to 
speed as well, wet his pack likewise at the next water, but it was 
much the heavier, he quite tired. So one thing may be good and 
bad to several parties, upon diverse occasions. Many things 
(saith '^Penottus') are written in our Books, which seezn to the Reafer 
to be excellent re?nedies, but they that znake use of them are often 
deceived, and take for Physick poison. I remember, in Valleriolals 
observations, a story, of one Jolm Baptist, a Neapolitan, that, 
finding by chance a pamphlet in Italian written in praise of 
hellebore, would needs adventure on himself, and took one dram 
for one scruple, and, had not he been sent for, the poor fellow 


1 Consil. 31. Dum ad varia se conferunt, nullo prosuni. * Imprimis hoc 
statuere oportet, requiri perseverantiam et tolerantiam. Exiguo enim tempore 
nihil ex. &c. 3 Si curari vult, opus est pertinaci perseverantia, fideli obedientia, 

et patiemia singulari ; si taedet aut desperet, Kullum habebit effectum. ^ iEgritudine 
amittunt patientiam, et inde morbi incurabiles. ® Non ad mensem aut annum, 
sed oportet toto titae curriculo curationi operara dare. ® Camerarius, Emb. 55. 
cent. 2. 7 Praefat. de nar. med. In libellis quae vulgo versantur apud literates, 

incautiores multa legunt, d quibus decipiuntur, eximia illis, sed portentosum 
hauriunt venenura. 
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had poisoned himself. From whence he concludes, out of 
Vamascenns, 2 6^ 3. Apho7\ ^ that^ without exquisite knowledge^ to 
7 oork out of books is fnost dangerous : how unsavou7'y a tJmig it is to 
believe 7a7'ite7y, a7id take upofi trusty as this patiefit pe7rei9^by his 
*own peril, I could recite such another example of mii^LOwn 
knowledge of a friend of mine, that, finding a receipt in 
would needs take hellebore in substance, and try it on hisMVn 
person; but, had not some of his famliliars come to visit by 
chance, he had by his indiscretion hazarded himself. such 

1 have observed. These are those ordinary cautions, which I 
should think fit to be noted, and he that shall keep them, as 
^ Monta7ius saith, shall surely 15e much eased, if not thoroughly 
cured. 


Subsect. 3? — Conccrfibig Physick, 

Physick itself in the last place is to considered ; for the Lord hath 
created 77iedicines of the earthy arid he that is 7inse will not abhor 
them^ Ecclus 38, 4. and ver. 8. of such doth the Apothecary make a 
co7fectioti,, Of these medicines there be divers and infinite 

kinds, Plants, Metals, Animals, and® those of several natures; 
some good for one, hurtful to another, some noxious in them- 
selves, corrected by art, very wholesome and good, simples, mixt, 
&^c, and therefore left to be managed by discreet and skilful 
Physicians, and thence applied to man^s us^. To this purpose 
they have invented method, and several rules of art, to put these 
remedies in order, for their particular ends. Physick (as Hippo- 
crates defines it) is naught else addition and subtraction ; and, 
as it is required in all other diseases, so ia this of melancholy it 
ought to be most accurate, it being (‘‘as Mercurialis acknow- 
ledgeth) so common an affection in these our times, and therefore 
fit to be understood. Several prescripts and methods I find in 
several men ; some tJike upon them to cure all maladies with one 
Medicine severalfy applyed, as that Panacea^ Aurum potabile^ so 

^ Operari ex libris, absque cognitione et solerti ingenio, periculosum est. Unde 
moneniur, quam insipichiinscriptis aTictoribus credere, quod hie suo didicit periculo. 

Consil 23. Haec omnia si, quo ordine decet, egerit, vel curabilur, vel eerie minus 
afficietur. 3 Fuq^sius, cap. 2. lib. 1. ^ In pract. med. Haec affectio nostris 

temporibusfrequentissima ; ergo maxima pertinet ad nos hujus curalionem intelligere. 

Potable gold. See Chaucer’s CL T. Prol. 445, and Shaksp. 2 Henry IV. A. 

^c. V. 161—163./ 
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much controverted in these days, Herba Solis ^ Paracelsus 

reduceth all diseases to four principal heads, to whom Severmusy 
RavelascuSy Leo SuavmSy and others, adhere and imitate: those 
are LeJ^dsy^ Gouty Dropsy y Falling-sickness : to which they reduce 
the jfst; as to Leprosyy Ulcers, Itches, Furfurs, Scabs, &c. to 
Go^^ Stone, Cholick, Tooth-ache, Head-ache, &c. to Dropsy^ 
Jaundice, Cachexi^, &c. To the Falling-sickness belong 
Palsy^l^ertigo, Cramps, Convulsions, Incubus, Apoplexy, &c. 
’ Ij liny of these four principal be cured (saith Ravelascus) all the 
inferior are curedy and the same remedies commonly serve : but 
this is too general, and by some contradicted. For this peculiar 
disease of Melancholy, of which I am now to speak, I find several 
cures, several methods and prescripts. They that iiiiend the 
practick cure of Melancholy, saith Duretus 'm his notes to IlollerhiSy 
set down nine peculiar scopes or ends ; Savanarola prescribes 
seven especial canons. rElianus Montaltusy cap. 26, Faventi^.us 
in his Empiricks, Hercules de Saxonidy &c., have their several 
injunctions & rules, all tending to one end. The ordinary is 
threefold, which I mean to follow, AutiTrjriKTjy Pharmacaiticay 
and Chiriirgicay Diet or Living, Apothecary, Chirurgery, which 
Weeker, CraiOy GuianeriuSy &c. and most prescribe ; of which I 
will insist, and speak in tlTeir order. 


SECT. II.— MEM B. 1 . 

Subsect. i. — Diet rectified in Substance. 

Diet, VictuSy or Living, according io Fuchs ius and 

others, comprehend thpsc six non-natural things, which I have 
before specified, are esj)ecial causes, and, being rectified, a sole or 
chief j)art of the cure, 'fiohannes Arrulanus, cap. 16. in 9. Rhasis, 
accounts the rectifying of these six a sufficient cure. GuianeriuSy 
Tract. 15. cap. 9, calls them propriani et^ priniani 'curaniy the 
))rincipal cure : so doth MontanuSy Crato, Alercu\'ialis, AltomaruSy 
6 t^c. first to be tried, LeniniuSy instit. cap 22, names them the 
hinges of our health, ^ no hope of recovery without them. Rei^ 

• r 

1 Si aliquis horum morborum summus sanatnr, sanantur omnes inferiorcs. 
3 Instit. cap. 8. sect. i. Victfis nomine non tarn cibus et i^olus^ sed aer, exercitatio, 
somnus, vigilia, et reliquae res sex non-naturales, continentur. 3 SufYicit plerumque 
regimen rerum sex non-naturalium. ^ Et in his poli.ssima sanitas consistiU 
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nerus Solenander^ in his seventh consultation for a Spanish young 
Gentlewoman, that was so melancholy she abhorred all company, 
and would not sit at table with her familiar friends, presq^es this 
rhysrck above the rest, ^no good to be done without ^^Are- 
lib» I. cap. 7, an old Physician, is of opinion, that is 
enough of itself, if the party be not too far gone in sicla^ss. 
^ O'ato^ in a consultation of his for ^ Noble patient, telljj^m 
plainly, that, if his Highness will keep but a good diet.^^^ will 
warrant him his former health. ^ Afontanus^ Consil. 27, fbr a 
Noble-man of France^ admonisheth his Lordship to be most circum- 
spect in his diet, or else all his other Physick will ® be to small 
purpose. The same injunction I find verbatim in J. Ccesar Clau- 
dirius^ Respon. 34, Scoltzii consil. Traiiiantis^ cap. 16. lib. l. 
LcElins ct Fonte Eugiibinus often brags that he hath done more 
cures in this kind by rectification of Diet than all other Physick 
be^des. So that, in a word, I may say to most melancholy men, 
as the Fox said to the Weasel that could not get out of the 
garner, Macra cavum repetes [artum'] qtmn macra subistis the six 
non-natural things caused it, and they must cure it. Which, how- 
soever I treat of, as proper to the Meridian of Melancholy, yet 
nevertheless that which is here said with him in Tnlly^ though 
writ especially for the good of his frien*ds at Tarentimi & Sicily^ 
yet it will generally serve ^most other diseases, and help them 
likewise, if it be observed. 

Of these six non-natural things the first is Diet, properly so 
called, which consists in meat and drink, in whrfch we must consider 
sfibstance, quantity, quality, and that opposite to the precedent. 
In substance, such meats are generally commended which are 
^'nioist^ easy of digest ion^ and not apt to e?ige?ider wind, not fried, nor 
roasted, bnt sod, (saith Valescus, Altomarus, Piso, &*ci) hot and moist, 
and of good nourishment ; Crato, consil. 21. lib. 2, admits roast 


^ Nihil hie agendum sinejexquisita vivendi ratione, &c. ^ si recens malum sit, 

.id pristinum habitum* recuperandiim ; aliil medcla non est opus. ^ Consil. 99. 
lib. 2. Si Celsitudo tua rectam victOs rationem, See. ^ Moneo, Domine, ut sis 
prudens ad victum, sine quo emtera remedia frustra adhibentur. ® Omnia remedia 
irrita et vana sine his. Novistis mg plerosque ita laborantes victu polius quam 
medi^amentis cur^lsse. • Hor. Epp. i. vii. 33. When you are again lean, 

seek an exit through the hole by which lean you entered.] ^ fBook] i. De Finibus. 
[cap. iii. § 7.] q'arenUnis et Siculis. ® Modo non multum elongentur. ® Lib. 1 . 
de melan. cap. 7. CalMi et humidi cibi, concoctu faciles, flatus exsortes, elixi, non 
assi, ncque cibi frm sinL 
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meat/ if the burned and scorched superficies^ the brown we call it, be 
pared off. SaiviauuSy lib. 2, cap, i, cries out on cold and dry meats ; 
^ young ^sh and tender is approved, as of Kid, Rabbits, Chickens, 
Vealj^^tton, Capons, Hens, Partridge, Pheasant, Quails, and all 
moi^^ain birds, which are so familiar in some parts of Africa^ 
an^fn Italy ^ and, as ^ Diiblinius reports, the common food of 
and Clowns in Palesiine. Galen takes exception at Mutton, 
but wi^'out question he means that rammy Mutton which is in 
Turkey and Asia Afinor, which have those great fleshy tails of 48 
pound weight, as Fertomannus witnesseth, navig. lib. 2. cap. 5, 
T'he lean of fat meat is best, and aU manner of broths, and pottage, 
with borage, lettuce, and such wholesome herbs, are excellent good, 
specially of a Cock boiled } all spoon meat. Arabians commend 
brains, but ^Laurentius^ c. 8, excepts against them, and so do 
many others. ®Eggs are justified as a nutritive wholesome meat. 
Butter and Oil may pass, but with some limitation ; so ® Crjxto 
confines it, and to some men sparingly at set times ^ or in sauce, & 
so sugar & honey are approved. '^All sharp and sour sauces 
must be avoided, and spices, or at least seldom used : and so 
saftron sometimes in broth maybe tolerated ; but these things may 
be more freely used, as the temperature of the party is hot or cold, 
or as he shall find inconvenience by them. The thinnest, whitest, 
smallest Wine is best, not thick, nor strong ; and so of Beer, the 
middling is the fittest. Bread of good wheat, pure, well purged 
from the bran, is preferred ; Laurentius, cap. 8, would have 
it kneaded with rairl water, if it may be gotten. 

Pure, thin, light water by all means use, of good smell arid 
taste, like to the air in sight, such as is soon hot, soon cold, and 
which Hippocrates so much approves, if at least it may be had. 
Rain water is purest, so that it fall not down in great drops, and 
be used forthwith, for it quickly putrefies. Next to it fountain 
water that riseth in the East, and runneth Eastward, from a quick 
running spring, from flinty, chalky, gravelly grounds : A the longer 
a river runneth, it is commonly the purest^ though many springs 
do yield the best water at their fountains. The waters in hotter 

1 Si interna tantum pulpa devorelur, non superficies torrida ab igne. * Bene 
nutrientes cibi ; tenella aetas niultum valet ; carnes nob virosae, nec pingues. 

* Hodoepor. peregr. Hierosol. ^ Inimica stomacho. ® Not fried, or buttered, 
but potched, ® Consil. 16. Non improbatur butyrum et/)leiim, si tamen plus 
quam par sit, non profundatur: sacchari et mellis usus, utiliter ad ciborum con- 
dimenta coniprobatur. ^ Mercurialis, consil. 88. Acerba omn^ evitentur. 
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Countries, as in Turkey^ Persia^ India^ within the TropickSy are 
frequently purer than ours in the North, more subtile, thin, and 
lighter (as our Merchants observe) by four ounces in a pound, 
pleasanter to drink, as good as our Beer, and some oN^m, as 
' Choaspes in Persia^ preferred by the Persian Kings befor(^^ine 
itself.^ 

2 Clitorio quicunque sitim de fonte lev^rit, 

Vina fugit, gaudetque meris iJbstemius undis. 

Many rivers, I deny not, are muddy still, white, thick, like those 
in China^ Nile in Pgypl, Tiber at Rome^ but after they be settled 
two or three days, defecate and clear, very commodious, useful 
and good. Many make use of deep wells, as of old in the Holy 
Land, lakes, cisterns, when they candot be better provided; to 
fetch it in carts or gondolas, as in Venice^ or Camels* backs, as at 
Cairo in Egypt \ ^ Radziviliiis observed 8,000 Camels daily there, 
em^:)loyed about that business. Some keep it in Trunks,^ as in the 
East Indies^ made four-square with descending steps, and *tis not 
amiss : for I would not have any one so nice as that Grecia 7 i CaliSy 
sister to Nicephortis^ Emperor of Constantinophy and married to 
DomitiLus Si/vius, Duke of Venice,^ that, out of incredible wanton- 
ness, coniifiuni aquA uti nolebaty would u.«e no vulgar water ; but she 
died ianta (saith mine author) foetidissimi puris copid, of so fulsome 
a disease, that no water could wash her clean, ® Plato would not 
have a traveller lodge in a City, that is not governed by laws, or 
hath not a quick stream running by it ; ilhfd enim anwiurny hoc 
corriwipit valettidineiriy one corrupts the body^ the other the mind. 
But this is more than needs, too much curiosity is naught, in time 
of necessity any water is allowed. Howsoever pure water is best, 
and which (as Pindar holds "^ ) is better .than gold ; an especial 
ornament it is, and very cofrwiodious to a City (according to ® Vegetius) 
when fresh sprmgs are included within the walls^ as at Corinthy in 

p See Plutarch, on Exiln, § vi.] 2 Ovid. Met. lib. 15. [322, 323. Whoever 

has once slaked his thirst at the spring in Clitor, avoids wine, and abstemious 
delights in pure water only.] s pcregr. Hier. p I had thought might be 
the right reading, but I find from Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words that trunk in Sussex mean^ an underground drain. Will that help us? 
And Bailey’s Dietionafy gives, as one meaning of trunk, a wooden pipe for the 
conveyance of water.] ® The Dukes of Venice were then permitted to marry. 
® De Legibus. [vi. p.^6i, is the passage probably in Burton’s mind.] [r Olymp. i. i.] 

Lib. 4. cap. lo. Magna urbis utilitas cum perennes fontes muris inclwluntur ; 
quod si natura praestat, efifodiendi, ^c. 
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the midst of the town almost, there was arx altissima scat ens font 
bus^ a goodly mount full of fresh-water springs : if nature afford 
them notgdhey must be had by art. It is a wonder to read of those 
^ stup|^ Aqueducts ; and infinite cost hath been bestowed in 
Ronm of old, Constantinople, Carthage, Alexandria, and such 
pojl^ous Cities, to convey good and wholesome waters : read 
^I^^!^ius, Lipsius, de admcr. ^ Plinius, lib, 3. cap, 1 1, Strabo in 
his G^gr.'^ That Aqueduct of Claudius^ was most eminent, 
fetched upon arches 15 miles, every arch 109 foot high: they had 
14 such other Aqueducts, besides lakes and cisterns, 700, as I take 
it ® every house had private pipe^ & channels to serve them for 
their use. Peter Gillius, in his accurate description of Constantin 
7iople, speaks of an old cistetn which he went down to see, 336 foot 
long, 180 foot broad, built of marble, covered over with arch- work, 
and sustained by 336 pillars, twelve foot asunder, and in ii rows, 
to contain sweet water. Infinite cosf in channels and cisteins, 
from the Nile to Alexandria, hath been formerly bestowed, to the 
admiration of these times ; their cisterns so curiously cemented 
and composed, that a beholder would take them to be all of one 
stone : when the foundation is laid, and cistern made, their house 
is half built That Segoviifn Aqueduct in Spain is much wondered 
at in these days, ® upon three rows of pillars, one above another, 
conveying sweet water to every house : but each City almost is 
full of such Aqueducts. Amongst the rest ® he is eternally to be 
commended, that brought that new stream to the North side of 
London at his own Vharge : and Mr. Otho Nicholson, founder qt 
our Water-works and elegant Conduit in Oxford, So much have 
all times attributed to this element, to be conveniently provided 
of it. Although Galen hath taken exceptions at such waters 
which run through leaefen pipes, ob cerussam quee in Us generatur, 
for that unctuous ceruse, which causeth dysenteries and (luxes; 
yet, as Alsarius Crucius^^ of Genoa well answers, it is opposite to 
common experience. If that were true, mos^t of our Ikilian cities, 

r 

I Opera Gi^^antum dicit aliquis. * De Aquaeduct. 3 Curiius Fons A qiiad- 
ragesimo lapide in urbeni opere arcuato perductus. Plin. 36. 15. Book v. 

cap. iii. § 8.J [* See Frontinus, De Aqu?e<juct. cap. 5.J ^ Quoeque domus 

Romae fistulas habebat et canales, &c. [Strabo, Geogr.'Book v. cap. iii. § 8.] 
y Lib. 2. cap. 20. Jod. a Meggen. cap. 15. pereg. Hier. Bellonius. 8 Gypr. 
Echovius delic. Hisp. Aqua profluens inde in omnes fer^ donK)S ducitur, in putcis 
qu^ue sestivo tempore frigidissima conservatur. ® Sir Hugh Middleton, Baronet. 

De quaesitis med. cent. foL 354. 
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Montpelier in France^ with infinite others, would find this incon- 
venience, but there is no such nmatter. For private families, in 
what sort they should furnish themselves, let them coi^ult with 
P, Crescentius, de Agric. /. i. c, 4, Pamphilus IIirelacu^\^^ the 
rest. 

Amongst fishes, those are most allowed of that live in 
or sandy waters, Pikes, Perch, Trout, Gvidgeon, Smelts, FIoudB^s, 
&c. Hippolyius Sahnanus takes exception at Carp, dare 

boldly say, with ^ JDubraznuSy it is an excellent meat, if it cbme 
not from ^ muddy pools, that it retain not an unsavoury taste. 
Erwacens Marinus^xs much commended by Oribasius, Aetius, and 
most of our late writers. 

* Crato^ consiL 21. lib, 2, censures all.jmanner of fruits, as subject 
to putrefaction, yet tolerable at some times ; after meals, at second 
course, they keep down vapours, & have their use. Sweet fruits are 
bes^, as sweet Cherries, P^ums, sweet Apples, Pear-mains, and 
Pippins, which Laurentius extols, as having a peculiar property 
against this disease, and Plater magnifies; omnibus ?nodis appro- 
priata conveniunty but they must be corrected for their windiness ; 
ripe Grapes are good, and Raisins of the Sun, Musk-melons well 
corrected, and sparingly used. Figs are allowed, and Almonds 
blanched. Trallianus discommends Figs, ^Salvianus Olives and 
Capers, which ® others especially like of, and so of pistick nuts.'' 
Monianus and Mereurialis, out of Avenzoar, admit Peaches, 
Pears, and Apples baked, after meals, only corrected with sugar 
and aniseed or fennel-seed, and so they maydoe profitably taken, 
because they strengthen the stomack, and keep down vapours. 
The like may be said of preserved Cherries, Plums, Marmelade of 
Plums, Quinces, &c. but not to drink after them. ® Pomegranates, 
Lemons, Oranges, are tolerated, if they be hot too sharp. 


1 De piscibus lib. Habent omnes in lautitiis, mod6 non sint S coenoso loco. 
2 De pise. c. cM 1. 7. Plurimum praestat ad utilitatera et jucunditatem. Idem 
Trallianus, lib. i. c. i6. Pisdes petrosi, et molles came. P The sea-hedgehog.] 
Etsi omnes putredirii sunt obno.xii, ubi secundis mensis, incepto jam priore, 
devorentur, commodi succi prosunt, qui dulccdine sunt preediti, ut dulcia cerasa, 
poma, &c. ® Lib. 2. cap. i. ® Montanus, consil. 24. P See pistachio in 

Latham’s Edition of Johnson's Dicticnary.] 8 Pyra quae grato sunt sapore, cocta 
mala, poma tosta, et saccharo vel anisi semine conspersa, utiliter statim k prandio 
vel k coena sumi possunt, eo quod ventriculum roborent, et vapores caput ^.tentes 
reprimant. Mont. • » Punica mala aurantia commode perraittuntur, mod6 non 

sint austera et acida. 
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^ Crato will admit of no herbs, but Borage, Bugloss, Endive, 
Fennel, Aniseed, Balm ; Calenus and Arnoldus tolerate Lettuce, 
Spinag^Beets, &c. The same Crato will allow no roots at all 
to beiffen. Some approve of Potatoes, Parsnips, but all corrected 
for amd. No raw sallets ; but, as Laurentius prescribes, in broths ; 
an|Ro Crato commends many of them : or to use Borage, Hops, 
B^^^ steeped in their orc^nary drink. ^ Avenzoar magnifies the 
juiceW a Pomegranate, if it be sweet, and especially Rose-water, 
whith he would have to be used in every dish, which they put in 
practice in those hot countries about Damascus^ where (if we may 
believe the relations of Vertomanm^s) many hogsheads of Rose- 
water are to be sold in the market at once, it is in so great request 
with them. 


Subsect. 2. — Diet rectified m Quantity, 

Man alone, saith ^ Cai'dan^ eats and drinks without appetite, *and 
useth all his pleasure without necessity, ani77ice vitio^^ and thence 
come many inconveniences unto him. For there is no meat 
whatsoever, though otherwise wholesome and good, but, if un- 
seasonably taken, or immoderately used, more than the stomack 
can well bear, it will Engender crudity, and do much harm. 
Therefore ® Crato adviseth his patient to eat but twice a day, and 
that at his set meals, by no means to eat without an appetite, or 
upon a full stomack, and to put seven hours difference betwixt 
dinner and supper. ♦ Which rule if we did observe in our Colleges, 
it would be much better for our healths. But custom, tlfat 
tyrant, so prevails, that, contrary to all good order and rules of 
Physick, we scarce admit of five. If, after seven hours’ tarrying, 
he shall have no stofnack, let him defer his meal, or eat very 
little at his ordinary time of repast. This very counsel was given 
by Prosper Calenus to Cardinal Ccesius, labouring of this disease; 
and ^ Platerus prescribes it to a patient of his, to be jjiost severely 
kept. Gtiianerius admits of three meals •a d^y, but Montanus^ 
consiL 23. pro Ab, Italo, ties him precisely to two. And, as he 

1 Olera omnia prseter boraginem, buglossum, intybum, feniculum, anisum, 
melissum, vitari debent. 2 Mercurialis, pr^ct. Med. * Lib. 2. de com. Solus 
homo edit bibitque, &c. In consequence of his vicious mind.] ® Consil, 

21. 18. Si plus ingeratur quam par est, et ventriculus tolerare possit, nocet, et 
cruditates general, &c. ^ Observat. lib. i. Assuescat bis in Sie cibos sumere, certA 

semper horA. 
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must not eat overmuch, so he may not absolutely fast ; for, as 
Celsus contends, lib, 1, Jacchinus, 15. in. 9. Rhasis, ^repletion and 
inanition may both do harm in two contrary extremes. Moreover 
that Which he doth eat must be well '^chewed, and not hasn^gob- 
bled, for that causeth crudity and wind ; and by all means to o^no 
more than he can well digest Some think (saith ^ Trmcav^^Sj 
lib. 1 1, eap, 29, de curand. part, hiim.) th^. more they eat the ?nofm$ley 
nourish themselves : eat and live, as the proverb is ; not j^oiving 
that only repairs 77 ian tvhich is well concocted, not that which is 
devoured. Melancholy men most part have good ^appetites, but ill 
digestion, and for that cause tjiey must be sure to rise with an 
ap’petite : and that which Socrates and Disarms, the Physicians in 
^ Macrohius, so much require, S. Ilierome enjoins Rusticus, to eat 
and drink no more than will ® satisfy hunger and thirst. '^Lessius 
the Jesuit holds 12, 13, or 14 ounces, or in our Northern Countries 
16 ^t most, (for all student! weaklings, and such as lead an idle 
sedentary life), of meat, bread, Ss^c. a fit proportio 7 i for a whole day, 
and as 7niich or little 77 i 07 ‘e of drink. Nothing pesters the body 
and mind sooner than to be still fed, to eat and ingurgitate* 
beyond all measure, as many do. By over 77 iuch eaimg and con^ 
tinual feasts they stifle 7 iatu 7 'e, a 7 id choke i^p the 7 nselves ; which, had 
they lived coa 7 'sely, or like galley-slaves been tied to an oar, 77 iight have 
happily prolonged 771 any fair years, 

A great inconvenience comes by variety of dishes, which causeth 
the precedent distem perature,^®M^;^ which (saith Avicennci) nothing 
is worse; to feed on diversity of meats, or over7fmVi, Sertorius — like in 
liiccm coe7ia7'efi [to sup till daylight,] and, as commonly they do in 
Muscovy and Icelatid, to prolong their meals all day long, or all night. 
Our Northern Countries offend especiall)^ in this, and we in this 
Island (a7)ipliter viventes in pra7idiis ccenis, as ^’^Polydore notes) 

1 Ne plus ingerat cavendum quam ventriculus ferre potest ; semperque surgat k 
mensa non satur. 2 Siquidem qui semimansum velociter ingerunt cibum 

ven^riculo labofem inferunt, et flatus maximos promovent. Crato. ^ Quidam 
maxima comedcre nituntu^ putantes ek ratione se vires refecturos ; ignorantes, 
non ea quee ingerunt [fosse vires reficere, sed quoe probd concoquunt. * Multa 
appetunt, pauca digorunt. ® Saturnal. lib. 7. cap. 4. ® Modicus et temperatus 

cibus et carni et animee utilis est. [Epistle 125.] ^ Hygiasiicon reg. Uncise 14 

vel 16 per diem sufliciant, com putato, pane, carneovis, vel aliis obsoniis, et totidem 
vcl paulo phires uncias potfls. ^ [= drink]. 9 Idem, reg. 27. Plures in domibus suis 
brevi tempore pascentes extinguuntur, qui, si iriremibus vincti fuissent, autgregario 
pane pasti, sani et iitcolumes in longam aetatem vitam prorogdssent. Nihil 
deterius quim divorsa njiitrienlia simul adjungere, et comedendi tempus prorogare. 

See Martial vi^ 10. 5.] 12 Lib. i. hist. 
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are most liberal feeders, but to our own hurt. ^ Persicos odi, puer^ 
apparatus. Excess of meat breedeth sickness^ gluttony causeth 
cholerick diseases : by surfeiting ma 7 iy perish^ but he that dieteth himself 
proloT^^h his life^ Ecclus. 37. 29, 30. We account it a great glory 
for a^an to have his table daily furnished with variety of meats r 
buMhear the Physician, he pulls thee by the ear as thou sittest, & 
tdlj^ thee, ^that nothing cfin be more noxious to thy health than such 
vcirm!^ plenty. Temperance is a bridle of gold, & he that can use 
it arignt, ® ego non sum mis viris comparo^ sed simillimu?n Deo jtidico^ 
is liker a God than a man : for as it will transform a beast to a man 
again, so it will make a man a God. To preserve thine honour, 
health, and to avoid therefore a^l those inflations, torments, ob- 
structions, crudities, and diseases, that come by a full diet, the best 
way is to ^ feed sparingly of one or two dishes at most, to have 
ventrem bene moyatufu^ as Seneca^ calls it, ^to choose one of 7 n any ^ 
to feed on that alone^ as Crato adviseth-his patient. The same cpun- 
sel ^Prosper Calenus gives to Cardinal Ccesiusy to use a moderate & 
simple diet : and, though his table be Jovially furnished by reason 
of his state & guests, yet for his own part to single out some one 
§avoury dish and feed on it. The same is incalculated by Crato^ 
consil, 9, /. 2, to a Noble Personage affected with this grievance, he 
would have his HighneSs to dine or sup alone, without all his 
honourable attendance & courtly company, with a private friend or 
so, ® a dish or two, a cup of Rhenish win^ &c. MontaiiuSy consil. 
24, for a Noble Matron, enjoins her one dish, and by no means to 
drink betwixt mealf ; the like, consil, 229, or not to eat till he be 
an hungry ; which rule Berengarius did most strictly observe, ';as 
Hilbertus^ Cenomanensis Episc.^^ writes in his life; 

— cui non fuit unquam 

Ante potus, nec cibus ante famem; 

and which all temperate men do constantly keep. It is a frequent 

1 Hor. [Od. i. xxxviii. i. I hate the elaborate feasting of the Persians.] 
2 Ciborum varietate et copiA in eadem mensa nihil r^centius hoinini ad saluteni, 
Fr. Valeriola, observ. 1. 2. cap. 6. 8 Tull. oral, pro Marcel, [c. iii. § 8.] 

^ Nullus cibum sumere debet, nisi stomachus sit vacuus. Gordon, lib. rncd. 1. i. 
c. II. [® Epistle 123. A healthy stomach.] 6 E multis eduliis unum elige, 
relictisque caeteris ex eo comede. r l, je atra bile. Simplex sit cibus, et non 
varius ; quod licet dignitati luoe ob convivas Vlifficile videa-^ur, &c. 8 Celsiludo 

tua prandeat sola, absque apparatu Aulico ; contentus sit Illustrissimus Princeps 
duobus tantum ferculis, vinoque Rhenano solum in mensa utatur. 2 Semper 
intra satietatero k mensa recedat, uno ferculo contentus. “ p® Bishop of Mans 
in France.] 
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solemnity still used with us, when friends meet, to go to the ale- 
house or tavern, they are not sociable otherwise : and, if they visit 
one another's houses, they must both eat and drink. I r^j|^hend 
it not moderately used, but to some men nothing can be^|nore 
offensive ; they had better, I speak it with Saint '^A7nbrose^ p^Lso 
xiuch water in their shoes. 

It much avails likewise to keep good order in our diet,^^?/ 
/tquid things firsts broths^ fish^ and such fueats as are sooner co0^i(pjed 
iti the stoniack ; harder i7ieats of digest io7i 77iust co77ie last, Crato 
zuould have the supper less tha7i dmner,^ which Cardan,, contradict. Lib. 
I. Tract 5 . contradict. 18 , disallc^ws, and that by the authority of 
Galen, y.a7't.c?j7‘at. cap. 6 , and for four reasons he will have the supper 
biggest. I have read many Treatises to tWs purpose, I know not how 
it may concern some few sick men, but for my part, generally for all, 
I should subscribe to that custom of the jRo7nans, to make a sparing 
(linn«r,and a liberal supper ; ill their preparation and invitation was 
still at supper, no mention of dinner. Many reasons I could give, 
but, when all is said p7v and con, ^Cardan's rule is best, to keep that 
we are accustomed unto, though it be naught; and to follow our 
disposition and appetite in some things is not amiss, to eat some* 
tiaies of a dish which is hurtful, if we hav^ an extraordinary liking 
to it. Alexander Severus loved Hares and Apples above all other 
meats, as ^ Larfipr id ius relates in his life : one Pope Pork, another 
Peacock, &c. what harm came of it ? I conclude, our own expe- 
rience is the best Physician ; that diet which is most propitious to 
one is often pernicious to another ; such is the^ variety of palates, 
humours, and temperatures, let every man observe, and be a law 
unto liimself. Tiberius in ® Tacitus did laugh at all such, that 
after 30 years of age would ask counsel^ of others concerning 
matters of diet ; I say the same. 

These few rules of diet he that keeps shall surely find great ease 
and speedy remedy by it. It is a wonder to relate that prodigious 
temperance of some Hermits, Anachorites, and Fathers of the 
Church. He that^shalT but read their lives, written by Hief om, 

^ Lib. de Elia et Jejunio. [cap. xiv. § 51. J Miilt6 melius in terram vina fudisses. 

^ Crato. Multum refert non ignorare qui cibi priores, &c. liquida proecedant 
carnium jura, pisces, friSctus, &c. Ojena brevior sit prandio. ^ Tract. 6. 
contradict, i. lib. i. * Suj^er omnia quotidianum leporem habuit, et pomU 
mdulsit. [cap. 37,] , ® Annal. 6. [52.] Ridere soUbat eos, qui, post tricesimum 

aetatis annum, ad intcrposcenda corpori suo utilia vel noxia alicujus consilii 
indigerenu 

II. 


D 
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Athanasius^ how abstemious Heathens have been in this kind, 
those Curii and Fabricii^ those old Philosophers, as Pliny records 
lib, 1 1. 42], Xenopho7i^lib, i. [cap. iii § § 14, 15,] de vit, Socrat. 

Emp^^ors and Kings, as Nicephorus relsites, Fccles. Hist, lib. 18. cap, 
2>yf^*Afauritius^ Lodovicus Pius, &*c. and that admirable^ example 
oh^^-odovicus Cornarus^ a Patrician of Venice,^ cannot but admire 
tnb b, ,This have they doxie voluntarily, and in health ; what shall 
thes^.rivate men do that are visited with sickness, and necessarily 
* enjoined to recover and continue their health ? It is a hard 
thing to observe a strict diet, et qui medicb vivit iniser}: vivity^ as the 
saying is, quale hoc ipsum erit viv^re,, his si privatus fiieris ? as good 
be buried, as so much debarred of his appetite ; excessit inedicma 
tnaliifny the physick is ntore troublesome than the disease, so he 
complained in the Poet, so thou thinkest : yet he that loves him- 
self will easily endure this little misery, to avoid a greater incon- 
venience ; ^ ntalis niinimumy^ better (fo this than do worse. «And, 
as Tully holds, better be a temperate old 7nan, than a laschnous 
youth. 'Tis the only sweet thing, (which he adviseth), so to 
moderate ourselves, that we may have senectutem in juvcniide^ ei 
in juventute scfiectutemy^ be youthful in our old age, staid in our 
youth, discreet and temperate in both. 


AIEMB. 11. 

Retention and Evacuation rectified, 

I HAVE declared in the causes what harm costiveness hath done 
in procuring this disease ; if it be so noxious, the opposite must 
needs be good, or mean at least, as indeed it is, and to this cure 
necessarily required; maxwib conducity Afontaltus^ cap. 27, it 
very much avails. ^Altomarus, cap, 7, C077i7nends 7ualking in a 
ffiorning into so77ie fair green pleasa7it fiddly but by hll 77ieans firsts 
by art or 7iature^ he will have these ordhuiTy Ax:cre7nents evaaiated, 

1 A Lessio edit. 1614. [2 See a paper of Addison’s, Spectator ^ No. 195.] 

8 iEgyjitii olim omnes niorbos curabant vqjiiitu et jejunio. Bohemus, lib. i. cap. 5. 

And he who lives by rule lives miserably.] [5 Lucan, ii. 142, memoriter. Libri 
modum.'] Cic. de Off. iii. i. 3. Of evils choose the least.] ^ c^t. Major. 

[§ 29, memoriter.] Melior conditio senis viventis ex prcescripto arlis medicse, quam 
adolescentis luxuriosi. [8 Cic. De Senectute, § 32, memoriter.] ^ Debel per 
amoena exerceri, et loca viridia, excretis prius arte vel natuia ^vi excrementis. 
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Plso calls it benejicium venirts, the benefit, help, or pleasure of the 
belly, for it doth much ease it. Laurentius^ cap, 8. consil, 21, L 2, 
prescribes it once a day at least : where nature is defective, art 
must supply, by those lenitive electuaries, suppositories,%^ndite 
prunes, turpentine, Clysters, as shall be shewed. Prosper 
iib, de atra bile, commends Clysters in hypochondriacal melan^^y, 
still to be used as occasion serves. ^Pefer Cnemander^ in a^n- 
sultation of his pro hypochondria co^ will iTave his patient cont^Rrily 
loose, and to that end sets down there many forms of Poti^s ^nd 
Clysters. Aferairialis^ consil, 88, if this benefit come not of its own 
accord, prescribes ^ Clysters in the first place : so doth Monlanns, 
consil, 24. consil, 31, ct 229, hfe commends turpentine to that 
purpose : the same he ingeminates, consil, 230, for an Italian Abbot. 
’Tis very good to wash his hands & face often, to shift his clothes, 
to have fair linen about him, to be decently and comely attired, 
for sordes viiiant^ nastiness defiles, and dejects any man that is so 
voluntarily, or compelled by want, it dulleth the spirits. 

Baths are either artificial or natural, both have their special 
uses in this malady, and, a.s ^Alexander supposeih, lib, i,cap, 16, 
yield as speedy a remedy as any other Physick whatsoever. 
Aciius would have them daily used, assidua balnea^ Teira, 2, sect, 2. 
c, 9. Galen cracks how many several cutes he hath performed in 
this kind by use of baths alone, and Rufus pills, moistening them 
which are otherwise dry. Rhasis makes it a principal cure, tola 
cu7^a sit in humectando^ to bathe and afterwards anoint with oil. 
Jason Pratensis, Laurentius^ cap, 8, and Mo^zt^nus, set down their 
peculiar forms of artificial baths. CratOy consil, 17. lib, 2, com- 
mends Mallows, Camomile, Violets, Borage, to be boiled in it, and 
sometimes fair water alone, as in his following counsel, balneuzzi 
aqucE dulcis solum scepissimh profzdsse coznperjum habeznus. So doth 
Fuchs iuSy lib, i. cap, 33, Frisimelicay 2, cozisil, 42, iti Trincavellius, 
Some, beside herbs, prescribe a ram’s head and other things to be 
boiled. ^FerneliuSy consil, 44, will have them used 10 or 12 days 
together; tef which hgi must enter fasting, and so continue in a 


i Hildesheim, spicil. 2, de mel. Primum omnium operam dabis ut singpilis 
die^^us habeas beneficium ventris, ^emper cavendo ne alvus sit diutius astricta. 
^ Si non sponte, clysterfbus purgetur. 8 Balneorum usus dulcium, siquid aliud, 
ipsis opitulatur. Credo haec did cum aliqua jactaniia, inquit Montanus, consil, 26. 
^ In quibus jejimus ^liu sedeat eo tempore, ne sudorem excitent aut manifestum 
teporem, sed quadam liefrigeraiione humectcuu 
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temperate heat, & and after that frictions all over the body. 
Lalius [d Fonte\ Eugubinus^ const!, 142, and Christoph, ^rerus^ in 
a consultation of his, hold once or twice a week sufficient to bathe, 
^ ///^ m[ terto he warm, not hot^ for fear of sweating, Felix Flater^ 
obsej^: lib, i. for a melancholy Lawyer, ‘^ivill have lotions of the 
h^^ still joined to these baths^ tvith a lee wherein capital herbs have 
bl^ I boiled, ^Laurentiiis speaks of baths of milk, which I find 
applied by many others. And still, afi^^r bath, the body to be 
anoiiKt-d with oil of bitter Almonds, of violets, new or fresh butter, 
' Capon's grease, especially the back bone, and then lotions of the 
head, embrocations, &c. These kind of baths have been in former 
times much frequented, and diveisely varied, & are still in general 
use in those Eastern Cojintries. The Romans had their publick 
Baths very sumptuous and stupend, as those of Antoninus and 
Dioclesian, Plin, \N,H, lib,'\ 36, [c, 24,] saith there were an infinite 
number of them in Rome, and mightily frequented. Some bathed 
seven times a day, as Commodus the Emperor is reported to have 
done, usually twice a day, and they were after anointed with most 
costly ointments : rich women bathed themselves in milk, some in 
the milk of 500 she-asses at once. We have many ruins of such 
Baths found in this Island, amongst those parietines* and rubbish 
of old Roman Towns. Fipsius, de mag. Urb. Rom. I, 3. r. 8, Rosinus^ 
Scot of A 7 it 7 verp^ and other Antiquaries, tell strange stories of 
their I 3 aths. Gillius^ I, 4. c. ult, Topogr. Constant, reckons up 155 
publick ® Baths in Const atitinoplcyoi fair building; they are still 
'^frequented in tha^ City by the Turks oi all sorts, men and women, 
and all over Greece and those hot countries ; to absterge belike 
that fulsomeness of sweat, to which they are there subject, 
""Busbequius^ in his Epistles, is very copious in describing the 
manner of them, how <heir women go covered, a maid following 
with a box of ointment to rub them. The richer sort have private 
Baths in their houses, the poorer go to the common, and are 
generally so curious in this behalf, that they willnot^eat nor drink 
until they have bathed, before and after meals some, ^ and toill not 
tnake water or go to stool^ but they will tvash their hands, Leo 

1 Aqua non sit calida, sed tepida, ne sudor sequalur, 3 Lotiones capitis ex 
lixivio, in quo herbas capitales coxerint. • ^ Cap. 8. de mel. 4 Aut axungia 
pulli. Piso. Ruins of walls.] ® Thermce Nympheae. ^ Sandcs, lib. 

I. saith that women go twice a week to the Baths at least. ® Epist. 3. » Nec 

alvum excernunt, quin aquam secum portent qua partes obsca,*nas lavenL 
Busbequius, Ep. 3. Leg. Turcioe. 
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Afer^ L 3, makes mention of 100 several Baths at Fez in Africa^ 
most sumptuous, and such as have great revenues belonging to 
them. Muxtorf^ cap, 14. Synagog. Jtid, speaks of many cera^nies 
amongst the Jews in this kind ; they are very superstitious ii^jj^eir 
Baths, especially women. 

Natural Baths are praised by some, discommended by ot^jB; 
but it is in a diverse respect. ^Marcus de Oddis, in Hypjf^ct, 
consulted about Baths, condemns them for the heat of the liver, 
because they dry too fast ; and yet by and by, * in another counsel 
for the same disease, he approves them, because they cleanse by 
reason of the sulphur, and would have their water to be drunk. 
Aret(Eus, c, 7. commends Alum Baths aJ)ove the rest ; and ^Mer- 
curialis, const!, 88, those of Lucca in that hypochondriacal passion. 
He would have his patient tarry there 15 days together, and drink 
the water of them, and to be^ bucketed, or have the tifater poured 
on his head, John Baptista Silvaticus, cont, 64, commends all the 
Baths in Italy, and drinking of their water, whether they be Iron, 
Alum, Sulphur; so doth ^Hercules de Saxonid, But, in that they 
cause sweat, and dry so much, he confines himself to hypochon* 
driacal melancholy alone, excepting that of the head, and the 
other. Trincavellius, consil, 14. lib, i, f)refers those ^Porrectan 
Baths before the rest, because of the mixture of Brass, Iron, Alum, 
and consil, 35. /. 3, for a melancholy Lawyer, and consil, 36, in that 
hypochondriacal passion, the ® Baths of Aquaida, and 36. consil, 
the drinking of them, Frisimelica, consulted a#nong the rest, in 
Trincavellius, consil, 42. lib, 2, prefers the Waters oi^Apona before 
all artificial Baths whatsoever in this disease, and would have one 
nine years affected with hypochondriacal passions, fly to them, as 
to an holy anchor. Of the same mind is •Trincavellius himself 
there, and yet both put a hot liver in the same party for a cause, 
and send him to the waters of S, Helen^ which are much hotter. 
Montanus, consil, 230, magnifies the ^ Chalderinian Baths, and 
consil, 237, 6^*239, he enhorteth to the same, but with this caution, 

1 Hildesheim, spied. «. de md. hypodion. Si non adesset jccoris caliditas, 
thormas laiidarcm, et si non nimia humoris exsiccatio esset metuenda. 2 jtoI. 141. 

3 I'hermas I.uccenses adoat, ibique aefUas ejus per 15 dies potet ; et calidarum 
nejuarum stillicidiis turn caput turn ventriculum de more subjiciat. In panth. 

® Aquae Porrectanae. 6 Aquae Aquarias. ^ Ad aquas Ap^nenses velut ad 
sacram anchoram confit^iat. ® Job. Bauhinus, li. 3, c. 14. hist, admir. fonti.s 

Hollensis in ducat. Witton^berg, laudat aquas Bollenses ad mdancholicos morbos, 
moeroiera, foscina^i^nein, ali.ique animi paihemata. • Balnea Chalderina. 
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^ that the liver be outwardly anointed with some coolers^ that it be not 
overheated. But these Baths must be warily frequented by melan- 
chol>Mpf^frsons, or if used to such as are very cold of themselves, 
for Gabelius concludes of all Dutch Baths, and especially of 
of Baden^ they are good for all cold diseases^ naught for 
clK^ficky hot dry^ and all infirmities proceeding of cholery in flam- 
mattJi^yof the spleen and fiver. Our English Baths, as they are hot, 
must deeds incur the same censure : but D. Turner of old, and 
D. Jones^ have written at large of them. Of cold Baths I find little 
or no mention in any Physician; some speak against them. ^Cardan 
alone, out of Agathinus^ commends bathing in fresh rivers^ cold 
waters^ and adviseth all such as mean to live long to use ity for it 
agrees with all ages complexions^ and is most profitable for hot 
temperatures. As for sweating, urine, blood-letting by hsemrods, 
or otherwise, I shall elsewhere more ppportunely speak of them. 

Immoderate Venus in excess, as it is a cause, or in defecf; so, 
moderately used, to some parties an only help, a present remedy. 
Peter Forest us calls it aptissimum remedium^ a most apposite remedy^ 
* remitting anger^ and reason^ that was otherwise bound. Avicenna^ 
Fen, 3. 20, Ortbasius^ med, collect, lib. 6. cap, 37, contend, out of 
Ruffus and others, ® that many mad-men.^ melancholy^ and labouring 
of the falling-sickness^ have been aired by this alone, Montaltus^ cap. 
27. de melan. will have it drive away sorrow, and all illusions of the 
brain, to purge the heart and brain from ill smokes and vapours 
that offend them, \ if it be omitted^ as Valescus supposeth^ it makes 
the mind sad^ the body dull and heavy. Many other inconveniences 
are reckoned up by Mercatus, and by Rodericus d Castro^ in their 
tracts de melancholia virginum et monialium f ob seminis retenttoneni 
sceviunt scepi monialec et virginesy but, as Platerus adds, si nubanty 
sanantur ; they rave single, and pine away, much discontent, but 
marriage mends all. Marcellus DonatuSy lib. 2, med, hist, cap, i, 
tells a story to confirm this out of Alexander BenedictuSy of a maid 
that was mad, ob menses inhibitos ; cun\,in oflicirtam meritoriam 
incidissety d quindecim viris eadem node compf essay mensium largo 

1 Hepar exteme ungatur, ne calefiat. ® Nocent calidis et siccis, cholericis, et 
omnibus morbis ex cholera, hepatis, splenkque affection ibus. 3 Ljb aqua. 

Qui breve hoc vitae curriculum cupiunt sani transigere, frigjdis aquis ssepe lavarc 
deV)ent, nulli aetati cum sit incongrun, calidis imprimis utilis. ** Solvit Venus 
rationis virn impeditam, ingentes iras remittit, &c, 3 »Multi comitiales, melan- 

cholici, insani, hujus usu solo sanati. Si omittatur coitus, contristat et plurimuia 
gravat corpus et animura, [J On the melancholy of maids f nd nuns.] 
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profluviOy qtwd pluribus annis ante constiterat, non sine 7nagno pudore 
viane nicnti restituta discessit. But this must be warily understood, 
for, as Arnoldus objects, lib, i. breviar, 18. cap. Quid coitus ad 
inelaiuholiawi succum ? What affinity have these two ? ^ // be 

manifest that super-abundance of seed, or fulness of blood be 
or that Love, or an extraordinary desire of Venus, have go7ie befo^^c 
that, as Lod, Mercatus excepts, they be very flatuous, & have jHi 
otherwise accustomed unto it. Montaltus, cap. 27, will ndyffow 
of moderate Voius to such as have the Gout, Palsy, Epilepsy, 
Melancholy, except they be very lusty, and full of blood. ‘^Lodovicus 
Antonins, lib. 7ned tniscel. in his chapter of Venus, forbids it utterly 
to all wrestlers, ditchers, labouring men, &c. ^Ficinus and ^Marsilius 
Cognatus put Vctiiis one of the five morJ;al enemies of a student : 
it consu77ies the spirits, and weakeneth the bravi. Halyabbas the 
Arabian, 5. Iheor, cap, 36, and yason Prate7isis make it the 
fountain of most diseases, ^ bat 7nost pernicious to them who are cold 
and dry ; a melancholy man must not meddle with it but in some 
cases. Plutarch, in his book de san, tuend. accounts of it as one 
of the three principal signs and preservers of health, temperance 
in this kind; ^ to rise with a7i appetite, to be ready to work, a7id 
abstahi fro7n Venery, tria saluberrwia, are three most healthful 
things. We sec their opposites how perrfleions they are to man- 
kind, as to all other creatures, they bring death, and many feral 
diseases : Imnwdicis brevis est cetas ra7'a se7urt(s? Aristotle'^ 
gives instance in sparrows, which are parhm vivaces ob salacitatem, 
^ short lived because of their salacity, which m very frequent, as 
Schppius, in Priapeis [26], will better in.orm you. The extremes 
being both bad,^^^ the 7nediu7n is to be kept, which cannot easily be 
determined. Some are better able to sustain, such as are hot and 
moist, phlegmatick, as Hippocrates insinuafreth, some strong and 


1 Nisi certo constet nimium semen aut sangiiinem causam esse, aut amor 
prcecesserit, autf &c. ^ Athletis, arthriticis, podagricis nocet, nec opportuna 

prodest nisi fortibus et^qui rflulto sanguine abundant. Idem Scaliger, exerc. 269. 
Turcis ideo luctatoribus prohibitum. ^ De sanit. tuend. lib. i. * Lib. i. ca. 7. 
exhaurit cnim spiritus animumque debilitat. ® Frigidis et siccis corporibus 
inimicissima. ^ Vesci intra satielatem, impigrum esse ad laborem, vitale semen 
conservare. [§ 15.] Martial, vi.^q. 7. The immoderate are short-lived, and 

rarely come to old age.] [8 De long, et brev. vitae, c. v.] ® Nequitia est quae 

te non sinit esse senem. [Ovid, F. i. 414.] Vide Montanum, Pet. Godefridum. 
Amonim lib. 2. cap. 6. Curiosum de his, nam et numerum definite Talimudistis, 
uniquique sciatis assignafri suum tempus, &c. 
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lusty, well fed like Hercules^ ^Proculus the Emperor, lusty 
Laur&nce^ prostibuium fe7nince^ Messalina the Empress,® that by 
Philters, and such kind of lascivious meats, use all means to 
® enaJ^F themselves, and brag of it in the end ; confodi multas enim^ 
occi^vero paiicas per vetitrcfn vidisti^ as that Spanish ^ Caelestina 
m^/ily said : others impotent, of a cold and dry constitution, 
c^/,ot sustain those gymnicks ® without great hurt done to their 
o^ odies, of which number (though they be very prone to it) 
a rc< melancholy men for the most part. 


MEMB. HI. 

Air rectified. With a digression of the Air, 

As a long-winged Hawk, when he ns first whistled off the fist, 
mounts aloft, and for his pleasure fetcheth many a circuit in the 
Air, still soaring higher and higher, till he become to his full pitch, 
and in the end, when the game is sprung, comes down amain, 
and stoops upon a sudden ; so will I, having now come at last into 
these ample fields of Air, wherein I may freely expatiate and exer- 
cise myself for my recreation, a while rove, wander round about 
the world, mount aloft to those ethereal orbs and celestial spheres, 
and so descend to my former elements again. In which progress 
I will first see whether that relation of the Friar of ® Oxford be 
true, concerning thkose Northern parts under the Pole, (if I meet 
obith'\ox\ the way] with the Wanderingy<?7€/, Elias Artifcx^ or Lucianos 
Icaromenippusf they shall be my guides), whether there be such 4 
Euripiises, and a great rock of Loadstones, which may cause the 
needle in the Compas!$ still to bend that way, and what should be 
the true cause of the variation of the Compass. Is it a mag- 

1 Thcspiadas genuit. [See Diodorus Siculus, v. 2.] 9 Vide Vopiscum, vit. 

cjus. [See also (ubbon, D. & F. chapter xii.] p A good wencher. The term 
occurs in tliis sense in Dekker’s Wonder of a Kingdom/ Sec Nares' Glossary, 
ed. Halliwell.l Plant. Aulularia, ii. iv. 6. That whore of a woman.] ® Et 

lassata viris, &c. [Juv. vi. 130.] ® Vid. Mizald. cent. 8. ii, Lemnium, lib. 2. 

cap. 16, Catullum ad Ipsithillam, &c. ,Ovid. Eleg. lib. 3. el 6. &c. Quot itinera una 
node confecissent, tot coronas ludicro Dho puta Triphallo, Marsiae, Hernias, 
Priapo, donarent. Cingemus tibi mentulam coronis, &c. ^ Pornoboscodid. Gasp. 

Barthii. Cf. Suet. Dom. cap. 22.] 9 Nich. de Lynna, cited by Mercator 

in his Map. [lo See Lucian’s Icaromenippus.] u ^^ons Sloto. Some call 
it the highest hiil in the world, next toTeneriffe in the Canaries. Lat. 8i. 
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netical rock, or the Pole-star, as Cardan will ; or some other star 
in the Bear, as Afarsilius Ficinns ; or a magnetical meridian, as 
Afaiirolicus ; vel situs in vend ierrm^ as Agricola; or the nearness 
of the. next Continent, as Cabeus or some other as 

Scaliger^ Cortesius^ Cojiimbricoises ^ Peregrinus^ contend ; whyTkthe 
Azores it looks directly North, otherwise not ? In the Meaftff. 
ranean or Levant (as some observe) i^ varies 7 grad, by 
12, and then 22. In the Baltick Seas, nezir Rasceburgm Fimand^ 
the needle runs round, if any shipscome that way, though "^lartin 
Ridley write otherwise, that the needle near the Pole will hardly 
be forced from his direction. Tis fit to be enquired whether 
certain rules may be made of it, 'tis 1 1 grad. Lond. variat. alibi 36, 
and, that which is more prodigious^^the variation varies in the 
same place, now taken accurately, 'tis so much after a few years 
quite altered from that it was : till we have better intelligence, let 
our jy. Gilbert^ and ^Nicholits Cabeus the Jesuit, that have both 
written great volumes of this subject, satisfy these inquisitors. 
Whether the sea be open and navigable by the Pole Arctic, and 
which is the likeliest way, that of Bartison the Hollander^ under 
the Pole itself, which for some reasons I hold best, or by Fretum 
jDavis^ or Nova Zembla, Whether “* Hudson^ s discovery be true of 
a new found Ocean, any likelihood of Bdttotds Bay in 50 degrees, 
HuhhcjPs Hope in 60, that of ut ultra near Sir Thomas Rods 
welcome in North-west Fox^ being that the sea ebbs and flows 
constantly there 15 foot in 12 hours, as our *new Cards inform us 
that California is not a Cape, but an Island, a«d the West-winds 
make the Nepe® tides equal to the Spring, or that there 
be any probability to pass by the straits of Anian to Chhia, by 
the Promontory of Tabin. If there be, I shall soon perceive 
whether '^Afarcus Bolus the Venetian's narrtition be true or false, 
of that great City of Quinsay and Cambalu ; whether there be any 
such places, or that, as '^Afattfu Riccius the Jesuit hath written, 
China and Cathay be all one, the great Cham of Taiiary and the 
King of China be^the s^ame : Xuntain and Quinsay^ and the City 
of Cambalu be that new Pekingf or such a wall 400 leagues long 


Or situated in a veiruof the earth.*] 2 Cap. 26. in his Treatise of Miignetick 
Uodies. lib. i, cap. 23. et 24. dc magnetica philosophia, et lib. 3. cap. 4. 

i 6 i 2. 5 Brigs, his Map, and Northwest Fo.x. ^ f=Low.] ^ Lib. 2. ca. 64. 

de nob. civitat. QuinsaV, et cap. 10. de Cambalu. ® Lib. 4. exped. ad Sinas, ca. 3. 
et lib. 5. c. i8. f 9 So Ytild.] 
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to part China from Tartary : whether ^ Presbyter’^ John be in Asia 
or Africa^ M. Polus Venetus puts him in Asia^^ the most received 
opinion is, that he is Emperor of the Abyssines, which of old was 
Ethio^^ now Nubia^ under the ^Equator in Af 7 ica, Whether 
^G^iea be an Island or part of the Continent, or that hungry 
* S^niard’s discovery of Terra Aush'alis Incognita^ or Magel- 
be as true as that of Mercurius BritannicnSy or his of Utopia^ 
or nWpf Lucinia, And yet in likelihood it may be so, for without 
all *qu^tion it being extended from the Tropick of Capiicorfi to 
the circle Antarctick^ and lying as it doth in the temperate ZoJiCy 
cannot choose but yield in time some flourishing Kingdoms to 
succeeding ages, as Afnerica did linto the Spaniat'ds, Shouten and 
Le Meir have done well in the discovery of the Straits of Magellan^ 
in finding a more convenient passage to Mare Pacificum: me- 
linnks some of our modern Argonauts should prosecute the rest. 
As I go by Madagascar^ I would see that great Bird ^Ruck, ^that 
can carry a Man and Horse or an Elephant, with that Arabian 
Phoenix described by ’^Adricomms see the Pelicans of Egypt ^ 
those Scythian Gryphes in Asia: and afterwards in Africa examine 
the fountains of Nilus^ whether Herodotus^ ^Setieca^ Plitu lib. 5, 
tap. 9, Strabo^ lib. 5, give a true cause of his annual flowing, 
^Pagaphetta discourse lightly of it, or of Niger and Senega; 
examine Cardati., ^^Scaliger's reasons, and the rest. Is it from 
those Etesian winds, or melting of snow in the Mountains under 
the ^quator.^ (for Jorda^i yearly overflows when the snow melts in 
Mount Liba 7 ius), of from those great dropping perpetual showers, 
which are so frequent to the inhabitants within the Tropicks, when 
the Sun is vertical, and cause such vast inundations in Seftega^ 
Maragnan^ Orinoco^ and the rest of those great rivers in Zoria 
Tofidda^ which have sfH commonly the same passions at set times; 
and by good husbandry and policy hereafter no doubt may come 
to be as populous, as well tilled, as fruitful, as Egypt itself, or Co- 
chin Chinal I would observe all those motions o^ the sea, and 
from what cause they proceed, from the^ Moon (as the Vulgar 

1 M. Polus in Asia Presb. Job. meminit, lib. 2. cap. 30. p Or Prester John, 
as Yule a%\. See his note i. 205-209.] ^ AUuarcsius et t^lii. ^ Lat. lo. Gr. Aust. 

® Ferdinando de Quir. Anno 1612. ® Alarum pennae continent in longitudine 

12 passus, elephantem in sublime tollere potest. Polus 1 . 3. c. 40. 7 2. 

Descript. Terrae Sanctx. * Natur. quaest. lib. 4. cap. 2. Lib. de reg. Congo. 

Exercil. 47. 
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hold) or Earth^s motion, which Galileus^ in the fourth dialogue of 
his System of the World, so eagerly proves, and firmly demon- 
strates, or winds, as ^some will. Why in that quiet Ocean of 
Zut\ m Mari Pacifico^ it is scarce perceived, in our Seas 

most violent, in the Mediterranean and Red Sea so vehewgpt, 
irregular, & diverse? Why the current in thdit Atlantick (^l^i 
should still be in some places from^^ in some again tow^R 
the North, and why they come sooner than go? and s^rfToni 
Moabario Aladagascar in that Indian Ocean the Merchant^come 
in three weeks, as '^Scaiiger discusseth, they return scarce in three 
months, with the same or like winds : the continual current is from 
East to West. Whether Mounf Athos^ Pelion,, Olympus^ Ossa^ 
Caucasus, Atlas, be so high as Pliny, Sglinus, Mela relate, above 
Clouds, Meteors, ubi nec aurce nec venti spirant, (insomuch that 
they that ascend die suddenly very often, the air is so subtile), 
T25Q paces high, according •to that measure of Diccearchus, or 78 
miles perpendicularly high, as Jacobus Mazonius, sec. 3 6^ 4, 
expounding that place of Aristotle about Mount Caucasus ; and 
as ^Plancanus the Jesuit contends out of Clavius & Nonius' demon- 
strations de Crepusculis : or rather 32 stadiums, as the most received 
opinion is, or 4 miles, which the height of no Mountain doth per- 
pendicularly exceed, & is equal to the gfeatest depths of the Sea, 
which is, as Scaliger holds, 1580 paces, Exer. 38, others 100 
paces. I would see those inner parts of America, whether there 
be any such great City of Manoa or Eldorado in that golden 
Empire, where the high ways are as much lieaten (one reports) 
as* between Madrid & Valladolid in Spain; or any such Amazones 
as he relates, or gigantical Patagones in Chica; with that miracu- 
lous Mountain ^ Ybouyapah in the Northern Brazil, cujiis jugum ster- 
?iitur in ajnoenisswia^n pla?iitiem,^ &*c. Periacacca, so high 

elevated in Peru. ®The pike of Teneidffe how high is it? 70 miles, 
or 52, as Patricius holds, or 9, as Snellms demonstrates in his 
Eratosthenesx' see that strange Cirknickzerksey lake in Carniolay 


^ See M. Caipenter’s Geography, lib. 2. cap. 6. et Bern. Telesius, lib. de mari. 
^ Kxercit. 52. de maris motu causce investigandae : prima reel procation is, secunda 
vaj ietatis, tertia celeritatfe, quarta cessationis, quinta privationis, sexta conti*arietatis. 
® Lib. de explicatione locorum Mathem. Aristot. Laet. lib. 17. cap. 18. descript, 
occid. Ind. The top of which forms most pleasant table-land.] ® Patricius 

saith 52 miles in height. ^ Luge alii vocant, ® Geor. Wemerus. Aquae tanla 
Cclcritatc erumpunt et absorbentur, ut expedito equiti aditum interdudant. 
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whose waters gush so fast out of the ground, that they will over- 
take a swift horseman, and by and by with as incredible celerity 
are suraed up : which Lazius & Warnerus make an argument of 
the A 0 )nauts sailing under ground. And that vast den 6r hole 
C 3 L\jJ^^£smel/en in Muscovia^ quce visitur horrendo hiatu^ 
wlpm, if any thing casually fall in, makes such a roaring noise, that 
nl^|iunder, or ordnance* or warlike engine can make the like ; 
such'^^'other is Gilberts Cave in Lapla 7 id^ with many the like. I 
wonld examine the Caspian Sea, and see where and how it exone- 
rates itself, after it hath taken in Vb/ga, laxares, Oxiis^ and those 
great rivers ; at the mouth of Oby^ or where ? VVhat vent the 
Mexican lake hath, the Titicacan in or that circular pool in 

the vale of Terapeia, of which Acosia^ /. 3. c, 16, hot in a cold 
country, the spring of which boils up in the middle twenty foot 
square, and hath no vent but exhalation : and that of Mat e 
Mbriuum * in Palestine^ of Thrasymeti^, at Perusium in Italy .*• the 
Mediterranean itself. For from the Ocean^ at the Straits of Gib- 
raltar^ there is a perpetual current into the Levant^ and so like- 
wise by the Thracian Bosphorus out of the Buxine or Black Sea, 
besides all those great rivers of NiluSy Padusy Rhodanusy &c. how 
is this water consumed? j^y the Sun, or otherwise? I would find 
out with Trajan the Fountains of DanubiuSy of Ganges, Oxus, see 
those Egyptian Pyramids, Trajan! s Bridge, Grotta de Sibylla, 
Lucullud Fish-ponds, the Temple of Nidrose, and, it I could, 
observe what becomes of swallows, storks, cranes, cuckoos, 
nightingales, redstarts, & many other kind of singing birds, 
Avater-fowls, hawks, &c. some of them are only seen in summer, 
some in winter; some are observed in the ® snow, and at no other 
times, each have their seasons. In winter not a bird is in Muscoiy 
to be found, but at the* spring in an instant the woods and hedges 
are full of them, saith ^Herbastein : how comes it to pass ? Do 
they sleep in winter, like Gesnet^s Alpine mice; or do they lie hid 
(as ^Olaus affirms) in the bottom of lakes and rivers, spiritum con- 
tinentes ? ® often so found by fishermen in Inland and Scandia, two 
together, mouth to mouth, wing to wing ; dr* when the spring comes 
they revive again, or if they be brought into a stove, or to the fire 

1 Boissardus de Magis, cap. de Pilapiis. * P The De;td Sea.] * In campis 
Lovicen. solum visuntur in nive ; et ubinam vere, aestate, autumno se occultant? 
Hermes, Polit. L. i. Jul. Bellius. ** Statim ineunte vere ^ilvae strepunt eorum 
cantilenis. Muscovit. comment. ® Immergunt se flugiinibus lacubusque per 
biemem totam, &c. p Holding their breath.] 
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side. Or do they follow the Sun, as Peter Martyr^ legat Baby- 
lonka^ 1 . 2, manifestly convicts, out of his own knowledge? for, 
when he was Embassador in Egypt^ he saw swallows, Spanish 
kites, ^ and many such other European birds, in DecemBlL and 
January, very familiarly flying, and in great abundance, a|^t 
Alexandria^ uhi floridce tunc arbores ac viridaria ; or lie theyjRd 
in caves, rocks, & hollow trees, as njost think, in deep Mm- 
mines or Sea-cliffs^ as *Mr. Carew gives out? 1 conclude <^Khem 
all, for my part, as ^Munster doth of cranes and storks : whence 
they come, whither they go, incoynpertum adhiic^ as yet we know 
not. We see them here, some in summer, some in winter : their 
coming and going is sure in the night: in the plains of Asia (saith 
he) the storks meet on such a set day, he Jhat comes last is torn in 
pieces, and so they get them gone. Many strange places, Isthmuses, 
Euripuses, Chersoneses, creeks, havens, promontories, straits, lakes, 
bathj^ rocks, mountains, plaoes, and fields, where Cities have been 
ruined or swallowed, battles fought, creatures. Sea-monsters, 
remora, ike., minerals, vegetals. Zoophytes were fit to be con- 
sidered in such an expedition, and, amongst the rest, that of ^Jle/ - 
bastein his Tartar lamb, ^Hector Boethiud goose-bearing tree in the 
Or cades, to which Cardan, lib. 7. cap. 36. de reriwi varietate, sub- 
scribes : ® Vertomannud wonderful palm \ that fly in Hispaniola, 
that shines like a torch in the night, that one may well see to 
write ; those spherical stones in Cuba which nature hath so made, 
and those like birds, beasts, fishes, crowns, swords, saws, pots, 
&:c. usually found in the metal-mines in Saxony about Mansfield, 
and in Pola7id near Nokow and Pallukie, as "^Mimster and others 
relate. Many rare creatures and novelties each part of the world 
affords : amongst the rest, I would know for a certain whether 
there be any such men, as Leo Suavius in his comment on Para- 


^ Casterasque volucres Ponlum hieme adveniente 6 nostris regionibiis Eiiropaeis 
transvolantes. 2 Survey of Cornwall. 3 Porro ciconiae quonam e loco veniant, 
quo se conferani?? incomper^um adhuc ; agmen venientium, descendentium, ut 
gruum venisse cernimus,*aocturnis opinor teniporibus. In patentibus Asiae campis 
certo die congregant se, earn quae novissim6 advenit lacerant, inde avolant. 
Cosmog. 1. 4. c. 126. 4 Comment. Muscov. ® Hist. Scot. 1. i. ® Vertomannus, 

1. 5. c. 16, mentioneth a tree that bears fruits to eat, wood to burn, bark to make 
ropes, wine and water to drink, oil and* sugar, and leaves as tiles to cover houses, 
liowers for clothes, &c. ^ Animal infectura Cusino, ut quis legere vel scribere 

possit sine alterius ope luminis. ® Cosniog. lib. i. cap. 435 et lib. 3. cap. i. 

Habent ollas k natura fofVnatas, k terra extractas, similes illis k figulis factis, coronas, 
pisces, aves, et omnes anifnantium species. 
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celsus de sanit tuend, and ^Gaguinus records iij his description of 
Jfuscovy, that in Lucomoria^ a Province in Russia^ lie fast asleep as 
dead aM winter fro7n the 2'^th of November^ like frogs a7id swallows^ 
b enured with cold^ but dbout the 2^th of April in the spring they 
r^mbe again, and go about their business, I would examine that 
^Kaonstration of Alexander Piccolo7nineus, whether the earth’s 
mo^ficies be bigger than, the Sea’s \ or that of Archimedes be true, 
\\^^\gperficies of all water is even. Search the depth, and see 
thlat variety of Sea-monsters and fishes, Mermaids, Sea-men, Horses, 
&:c. which it affords. Or whether that be true which Jorda^tus 
Brunus scoffs at, that, if God did not detain it, the Sea would over- 
flow the earth by reason of hi^ higher site, and which Josephus 
Blancanus the Jesuit, in Jiis interpretation on those mathematical 
places of Aristotle, foolishly fears, and in a just tract proves by 
many circumstances that in time the Sea will waste away 
the land, all the globe of the eartk shall be covered with vyater ; 
and risu7?i tcfieatis, amici I ^ what the Sea takes away in one 
place it adds in another. Methinks he might rather suspect the 
Sea should in time be filled by land, trees grow up, carcasses, 
&:c. that all-devouring fire, otnnia devo7‘a7is 67^ consttffie^is, will 
sooner cover and dry up the vast Ocean with sand and ashes. I 
would examine the trfle seat of that terrestrial ® Paradise, and 
where Ophir was, whence Solomon did fetch his gold ; from Peru- 
ana, which some suppose, or that Aurea Chersofinesiis, as Doini- 
nicus Niger, Arias Monianus, Goropius, and others, will. I would 
censure all Pli/iJ^, SoIitius\ Strabo's, Sir John Mafidevillds, Olaus 
Magnud, Ma7-cus Polus' lies, correct those errors in navigation, 
reform Cosmographical Charts, and rectify longitudes, if it were 
possible ; not by the Compass, as some dream, with Mark Ridley 
in his treatise of magnetical bodies, cap. 43, for as Cabeus, 7?iag?iet. 
philos. lib. 3. cap. 4, fully resolves, there is no hope- thence, yet I 
would observe some better means to find them out. 

I would have a convenient place to go down with Orpheus, 
Ulysses, Herc7iles, ^Lucia7is Menippus, ai St. Paiinck's Purgatory, 
at Trophonuis' den,® Hecla in Iceland, .tPtfia fn Sicily, to descenc^ 
& see what is done in the bowels of the earth \ do stones anc 

• , 

' Ut solent hirundines et ranoe pr.ne frigorismagnitndine mori, et postea, redennfr 
vere, 24 Aprilis reviviscere. [2 Hor. A. P. 5. Could you but laugh, niy friends? 

3 Vid. Pererium in Gen. Cor. k Lapide, et alios. 4 In«Necyomaniia. Sc< 

Pans. ix. 39. ) 
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metals grow there still ? how come fir trees to be * digged out from 
tops of hills, as in our mosses & marshes all over Europe ? 
How come they to dig up fish bones, shells, beams, iroi^works, 
niany fathoms under ground, & anchors in mountains far n^ote 
from all seas? ^Anno 1460, at Berne in Switze 7 ‘land^ 50 fat!^mi 
deep, a ship was digged out of a mountain, where they got mBl 
ore, in which were 48 carcasses of m«n, with otlier merdjlm- 
dise. That such things are ordinarily found in tops oi^ills, 
Aristotle insinuates in his meteors, ^Po 77 iponius Mela in his first 
book, c, de Nuf)iidia^ & familiarly in the Alps^ saith '‘Bla 7 tca 7 ins the 
Jesuit, the like is to be seen. (I^ame this from earth-quakes, or 
from NoaEs flood, as Christians suppose ? or is there a vicissitude 
of Sea & land? as Anaxime/tes held ©f old the Mountains of 
Thessaly would become Seas, and Seas again Mountains. The 
whole world belike should be new moulded, when it seemed good 
to tlifise all-commanding Powers, & turned inside out, as we do 
hay-cocks in Harvest, top to bottom, or bottom to top : or as we 
turn apples to the fire, move the world upon his Center ; that 
which is under the Poles now, should be translated to the j^Equu 
7 wciial, and that which is under the Torrid Zone to the Circle 
Arctick and Anta 7 xtick another while, & sgv be reciprocally warmed 
by the Sun : or, if the worlds be infinite, & every fixed star a Sun, 
with his compassing Planets, (as Brimus and Ca 77 ipanella con- 
clude), cast three or four worlds into one ; or else of one old world 
make three or four new, as it shall seem to them best. To pro- 
ceed, if the earth be 21,500 miles in ® compcfss, its Diameter is 
7,000 from us to our Antipodes, and what shall be comprehended 
in all that space ? What is the Center of the earth ? is it pure 
element only, as A 7 dstotle decrees, inhabi ted^ (as thinks) 

with creatures, whose Chaos is the earth, or with Pah'ies, as the 
woods and waters (according to him) are with Ty 77 iphs, or as the 
Air with Spirits ? Dionysiodorus, a Mathematician in Pliny, that 
sent a letter ad superos'^^ after he was dead, from the Center of the 


^ Fracastorius, lib. de simp. Georgius Meriila, lib. de mem. Julius Billius, &c. 
2 Simlerus, Ortelius. Brachiis centun^ sub terra reperta est, in qua quadraginta 
octo cadavera inerant, anchorae, &c. * Pisces et conchae in montibus reperiuntur. 

^ I-ib. de locis Mathemat. Aristot. ® Or plain, as Palricius holds, which Austin, 
Lactantius, and some.others, held of old as round as a trencher. ® Lib. de 
Zilphis et Pygmaeis. They penetrate the earth as we do the air, ^ [Nat. Hist.] 
Lib. 2, c. 109. To the world above.] 
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earth, to signify what distance the same Center was from the supers 
Jicies of the same, viz, 42,000 stadiums, might have done well to 
have ^tisfied all these doubts. Or is it the place of Hell, as 
Vir^^ in his /Eneid, Plato, Lucian, Dante, and others, poetically 
djh^ribe it, and as many of our Divines think? In good earnest, 
Rnsca, one of the society of that Ambrosian College in 
in his great volume de Inferno, lib, i. cap, 47, is stiff in this 
ten^j^ Tis a corporeal fire tow, cap. 5, /. 2, as he there disputes. 
Whatsoever Philosophers write, (saith ^Surius), there be certain mouths 
of Hell, and places appointed for the punish 7 nent of merits souls, as at 
Hecla in Iceland, where the ghosts of dead men are familiarly secft, 
^ sometimes talk with the living: God would have such visible 
places, that 7 nortal men might be certainly informed, that there be 
such pmiishnents after death, learn hence to fear God. Kran- 
ziiis, Dan, Hist, lib, 2, cap, 24, subscribes to this opinion of Surius, 
so doth Colerus, cap. 12. lib, de immortal, animce (out of the 
authority belike of St. Gregory, Durajid, and the rest of the 
Schoolmen, who derive as much from AEtna in Sicily, Lipari, Hiera, 
and those sulphureous Vulcanian Islands) making Tei^ra del Fuego, 
and those frequent Volcanoes in America, of which Acosta, lib, 3. 
cap, 24, that fearful Mount Hecklebirg in Norway, an especial 
argument to prove it, ^ where lamentable screeches bowlings are 
continually heard, which strike a terror to the auditors ; fiery chariots 
are com 7 nonly seen to b 7 'ing m the souls of 7 ne 7 i in the likeness of crows, 
afid Devils ordmarily go in and out. Such another proof is that 
place near the Pyramids in E^ypt, by Caii'o, as well to confirm 
this as the resurrection, mentioned by ^ Kor 7 i 7 nannus, fnh'ac, 777 ort, 
lib, I. cap. 38, Camerarius, oper. sue. cap. 37, Bredenbachius, pereg. 
ter, sanct. and some others, where Ofice a year dead bodies arise 
about March, and walk, 6^ after a while hide theinselves again : 
thousands of people come yearly to see them. But these and such 
like testimonies others reject, as Fables, illusions of spirits, and 
they will have no such local known place, more/, than Styx or 
Phlcgethon, Pluto's Court, or that poetical '/^y^r^/z/^, where Homer's 
soul was seen hanging on a tree, &c. to which they ferried over in 

* Commentar. ad annum 1537. Quic^uld diciint Philosophi, qunedam sunt 
Tartan ostia, et loca puniendis animisdestinata, ut Hecl^mons, &c. ubi mortuorum 
spiritus visuntur, &c. voluit Deus exstare talia loca, ut discant mortales. 2 Ubi 
miserabiles ejulantium voces audiuntur, qui auditoribus horrorem incutiunt baud 
vulgarem, &c. 8 Ex sepulchris apparent mense Martio, et rursus sub terram se 

abscondunt, &c. 
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Charon’s boat, or went down at Hermione in Greece, comfendiaria 
ad inferos via^ which is the shortest cut, quia nullum d mortuis 
naulum eo loci exposcunt^ (saith ^Gerlelius) and besides th^ were 
no fees 'to be paid. Well then, is it Hell, or Purgatory, SisTl^ar^ 
niine^ or Limbus patrum,^ as Gallucius will, & as Rusca will (for^gy 
have made Maps of it) ^or Ignatius' Parlour? Virgil,^ somet®e 
Bishop of Saltburg (as Aventinus^ Anno ^5, relates) by JBoni/affs 
Bishop of Mentz was therefore called in question, because ly^ield 
Antipodes (which they made a doubt whether Christ died for) ahd 
so by that means took away the seat of Hell, or so contracted it, 
that it could bear no proportion to Heaven, & contradicted that 
opinion of Austin^ Easily Lactantuis, that held the earth round as 
a trencher (whom Acosta and common, experience more largely 
confute) but not as a ball ; and Jerusalem^ where Christ died, the 
middle of it ; or Delos, as the fabulous Greeks feigned, because, 
wh^n^Jupiter let two Eagles ^oose, to fly from the world’s ends 
East & West, they met at Delos, But that scruple of Bonifacius 
is now quite taken away by our latter Divines : Franciscus Ribera, in 
cap, 14. [v. 20,] Apocalyps, will have Hell a material & local fire in 
the Center of the earth, 200 Italian miles in diameter, as he defines 

it out of those words, Exivit sanguis de lacu per stadia mille sex- 

centa, &^c. But Lessius, lib> 13. de moriSus divinis cap, 24, will 
have this local Hell far less, one Dutch mile in Diameter, all filled 
with fire and brimstone : because, as he there demonstrates, that 
space cubically multiplied will make a Sphere able to hold eight 
hundred thousand millions of damned bodies (allowing each body 
six foot square) which will abundantly suffice ; cmn certiwi sit, inquit, 
facta s2ibductione, non fiituros centies 7nille milliones da?nna?ido7‘um. 
But if it be no material fire (as Scotus, Tho77ias'^ Bo7iaventure, Son- 
cinas, Vossius, and others argue) it may be fhere or elsewhere, as 
Kecke7'7na7i disputes, System, Theol, for sure somewhere it is, certum 
est aliaibi^ etsi definitus circulus 7i07t assignetur, I will end the con- 
troversy in ^Ai^sti/is words, Better doubt of things co7icealed than to 
co7ite7ui about uncertainties, where Abraham’s boso7n is, and Hell fire : 
“ vix d 771 an suet is, d co7iie7itiosis 7iu7iqua7n, invenitur ; scarce the 

' Descript. Grasc, lib. 6# de Pelop. • Conclave Ignatii. [An allusion to a book 
of Donne’s called Ignatius his Conclave, or Inthronisation in Hell.] i.e. Thomas 
Aquinas.] 4 Melius dubitare de occultis quam litigare de incertis, ubi flamma 

inferni, &c. [De Gen.* ad Ditt. viii. 5.] 5 s^e Dr. Raynolds, praelect. 55. in 

Apoc. 

II. E 
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meek, the contentious shall never find. If it be solid earth, Tis 
the fountain of metals, waters, which by his innate temper turns 
air ii^ water, which springs up in several chinks, to moisten the 
superficies^ & that in a tenfold proportion (as A risfoi/e holds) ; 
oji^lse these fountains come directly from the sea by ' secret pas- 
ses, and so made fresh again, by running through the bowels of 
tM^arth ; and are either thick, thin, hot, cold, as the matter or 
minXals are by which they pass; or, as Peter Martyr^ Oceau. 
Decad. lib, 9, and some others hold, from ^ abundance of rain that 
falls, or from that ambient heat and cold, which alters that inward 
heat, and so per conseqiiens ® the^ generation of waters. Or else it 
niay be full of wind, or a sulphureous innate fire, as our Meteo- 
rologists inform us, which, sometimes breaking out, causeth those 
horrible Earth quakes, which are so frequent in these days in 
Japayi^ China, and oftentimes swallow up whole Cities. Let 
Lucian's Menjiipus ^ consult with or ‘ask of Tiresias, if you whII not 
believe Philosophers; he shall clear all your doubts when he makes 
a second voyage. 

In the mean time let us consider of that which is sub dio,^ and 
find out a true case, if it be possible, of such accidents, meteors, 
alterations, as happen aj'iove ground. Whence proceed that variety 
of manners, and a distinct character (as it were) to several nations? 
Some are wise, subtile, witty ; others dull, sad, and heavy ; some 
big, some little, as Tu/ly de Fata, Plato in Ti?nceo, Vegetius, and 
Bodine proves at large, method, cap, 5 ; some soft, and some hardy, 
barbarous, civil, bVack, dun, white ; is it from the air, from the soil, 
influence of stars, or some other secret cause ? Why doth Africa 
breed so many venomous beasts, Ireland none? Athens owls, 
Crete none? ‘’Why hath Daulis and Thebes no swallows {so Pau- 
sanias [x. 4.] informeth us) as well as the rest of Greece, ’^Ithaca 
no hares, Pontus [no] asses,® Scythia [no] swine ?^® Whence come 
this variety of complexions, colours, plants, birds, beasts, metals, 

\ 

^ As they come from the Sea, so they return to the Sea agni i by secret 
passages, as in all likelihood the Caspian Sea vents itself into the Euxine 
or Ocean. 2 Seneca, quaest. lib. cap. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, ii, 12. de causis 
aquarum perpetuis. p Consequently. In N^ecyomantia.] [® Under 
heaven.] « in iis nec pullos hirundines excluduht, neque, &c. 7 ph, 

Ravennas, lib. de vit. horn, praerog. ca. ult. [® See Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 
58, 83, § 226.1 p Pliny, Nat. Hist, viii, 43, 68, § 167.] , Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
M. 25, 30, § 90,] ^ At Quito in Peru plus ausl quam terrge fodittir in 

aurifodinis. 
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peculiar almost to every place? Why so many thousand 
strange birds and beasts proper to America alone, as Acosta 
demands, lib, 4. cap. 36? Were they created in the six c^s, or 
ever \xi' Noahts Ark? If there, why are they not dispenl^ & 
fo\ind in other countries ? It is a thing (saith he) hath long n^d 
me in suspense ; no Greeks Latin^ Hebrew^ ever heard of th^^ 
before, and yet as differing from our European animals, as Mm 
egg and a chesnut : and, which is more, kine, horses, sheep, till 
the Spa 7 iiards brought them, were never heard of in those parts. 
How comes it to pass that in the same site, in one latitude, to 
such as are Ferioeci^ there should be such difference of soil, com- 
plexion, colour, metal, air, &c. 'f'he Spaniards are white, and so 
are Italians^ when as the Inhabitants about Caput Bonce SpcF are 
Blackamores, and yet both alike distant from the Aiqicator : nay, 
they that dwell in the same parallel line with these Negroes^ as 
aboutjthe Straits of Mage/iany^re white coloured, and yet some in 
Fi^esbyteF John's country in yFthiopia are dun ; they in Zeilan and 
Malabar^ parallel with them, again black : Afanarjiotapa in Africa, 
and St. Thofnas' Isle are extreme hot, both under the line, coal 
black their Inhabitants, whereas in Fertc they are quite opposite in 
colour, very temperate, or rather cold, & ;^et both alike elevated. 
Mosco7v in S3 degrees of latitude extreme cold, as those Northern 
Countries usually are, having one perpetual hard frost all winter 
long: and in 52. deg. lat. sometimes hard frost and snow all 
summer, as in Button's Bay, &c. or by fits ; and yet ^England near 
the same latitude, and Ireland^ very moist, warift, and more tem- 
perate in winter than Spam, Italy, or France. Is it the Sea that 
causeth this difference, and the Air that comes from it ? Why then 
is ^ Is ter so cold near the Euxine, Fo 7 itus, Bithynia, & all Thrace ? 
Frigidas regimes'^ Maginus calls them, and yet their latitude is but 


p Neighbours.] 2 Ad Caput Bonae Spei incolae sunt nigerrimi. Si sol 
causa, cur non H^pani et Itali aeque nigri, in eadem latitudine, seque distantes 
ab ^Equatore, hi aa Austrum, tfli ad Boream? qui sub Presbytero Johan, habitant 
subfusci sunt, in Zeilan ef Malabar nigri, aeque distantes ab .^quatore, eodemque 
coeli parallelo ; sed hoc magis mirari quis possit, in tota America nusquam nigros 
inveniri, praeter paucos in loco Quareno illis dicto : quae hujus colons causa 
efficiens, coelive an terras qualitas, an soli proprietas, aut ipsorum hominum 
innata ratio, aut omnia ?• Ortelius in "Africa, Theat. p The Cape of Good 
Hope.] p Or Pres ter, as Yule always.] ® Regio quocunque anni tempore 
temperatissima. Ortel, ^ Multas Galliae et Italiae regiones, molli tepore, et 
benigna quadam tempefie, prorsus anteceUit, Jovius. ® LaU 45. Danubii, 

P Cold regions.] 
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42, which should be hot. '^Quevira^ or Nova Albion in America^ 
bordering on the sea, was so cold in July, that our ^Englishmen 

f ardly endure it. At Noremberga^ in 45. lat. all the sea is 
'ce, and yet in a more Southern latitude than ours. Neiu 
and the Island of Cambrial Colchos^ which that noble 
nan Mr. Vaughan, or Orpheus Junior, describes in his 
Fleece, is in the^ame latitude with little Britain in France, 
andyyet their winter begins not till January, their spring till May; 
which search he accounts worthy of an Astrologer ; is this from the 
Easterly winds, or melting of ice and snow dissolved within the 
circle Arctick ; or that the air being thick, is longer before it be 
warm by the Sun beams, and 6nce heated like an oven will keep 
itself from cold? Our, Climes breed lice, ^Hungajy and Ireland 
mali audiunt^ in this kind ; come to the Azores, by a secret virtue 
of that air they are instantly consumed, & all our European vermin 
almost, saith Ortelius. Egypt is watered with Nilus not fgr from 
the sea, and yet there it seldom or never rains : Rhodes, an Island 
of the same nature, yields not a cloud, and yet our Islands ever 
dropping and inclining to rain. The Atlantick Ocean is still subject 
to storms, but in Del Zur, or Mari Pacifico, seldom or never any. 
Is it from Topick stars, apertio portarunt, in the Dodecatemories 
or Constellations, theMoon^s mansions, such aspects of Planets, 
such winds, or dissolving air, or thick air, which causeth this and 
the like differences of heat and cold ? Bodine relates of a Portugal 
Embassador, that, coming from "^Lisbon to ^Dantzick in Spruce, 
found greater hekt there than at any time at home. Don Garcia 
de Sylva, Legate to Philip 3. King of Spain, residing at Spahan in 
Persia, 1619, in his letter to the Marquess of Bedmar, makes men- 
tion of greater cold in Spahan, whose lat. is 31. gr. than ever he 
felt in Spain, or any'part of Europe, The Torrid Zone was by our 
predecessors held to be uninhabitable, but by our modern travellers 
found to be most temperate, bedewed with frequent rains, and 
moistening showers, the brise and cooling blasts i/i some parts, as 
^Acosta describes, most pleasant and fefdle., Arica in Chili \% by 
report one of the sweetest places that ever the Sun shined on, 
Olympus terree, an heaven on earth : how incomparably do some 
extol Mexico in Nova Hispania, Peru, Brazil, &^c, in some again 

1 Quevira, lat. 40. 2 in Sir Fra. Drake’s voyage. ^ 8 Lansius orat. contra 

Hiingaros. Have a bad name.] ^ Lisbon, lat, 38. 6 Dantzick, lat. 54, 

7 De nat. novi orbis, lib. i. cap. 9. Suavissimus omnium locus, &c. 
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hard, dry, sandy, barren, a very Desert, and still in the same lati-' 
tude. Many times we find great diversity of air in the same 
^ country, by reason of the site to seas, hills, or dales, want o^ater, 
nature of soil, and the like : as in Spam Arragon is aspera 
harsh and evil inhabited, JEstremadura is dry, sandy, barren m^t 
part, extreme hot by reason of his plains, Andalusia anotMr 
Paradise, Valencia a most pleasant air, aiad continually green ; SB 
is it about '^Gra7iada^ on the one side fertile plains, on the^her 
continual snow to be seen all Summer long on the hill tops. Th'at 
their houses in the Alps are three quarters of the year covered with 
snow, who knows not ? That Teneriffe is so cold at the top, 
extreme hot at the bottom ; Mans Allas in Africa^ Liba7ius in 
Palest iTie^ tantos inter ardores opactmi pulumque 7iivibiis, ^Tacitus 
calls it, with many such, and Radzivilius^ episL 2 . foL 27 , yields 
it to be far hotter there than in any part of Italy : 'tis true ; but 
they rve highly elevated, near 1 ;he middle region, & therefore cold, 
ob paucant solariuTn radio rum refractioneiUy as Se7'rarius answers, 
com. in 3 . cap. Josua^ qucest. 5 . Abule7isis, qucest. 37 . In the heat of 
Summer, in the King’s Palace in Escurial^ the air is most temperate, 
by reason of a cold blast which comes from the snowy mountains 
of Sierra de Gudarra77ta hard by, when as Jn Toledo it is very hot : 
so in all other countries. The causes of these alterations are com- 
monly by reason of their nearness (I say) to the middle region : 
but this diversity of air, in places equally site, elevated, and distant 
from the Pole, can hardly be satisfied with that diversity of Plants, 
Birds, Beasts, which is so familiar with us. A\^th Pidians^ every 
where, the Sun is equally distant, the same vertical stars, the same 
irradiations of Planets, Aspects alike, the same nearness of seas, 
the same superficies, the same soil, or not much different. Under 
the AEquator itself, amongst the Sierras, Andes, Lanes, as Herrera, 
Laet. and A costa, contend, there is tarn mirabilis et inopmata 
varietas, such variety of weather, ut 7nerito exerceat mgenia, that no 
Philosophy carwyet find out the true cause of it. When I consider 
Jiow temperate it is in oife place, saith ^Acosta, within the Tropick 
of Cap7lcom, as about La Plata, and yet hard by at Potosi, in that 
same altitude, mountainous alike, extreme cold ; extreme hot in 
• • 

I The same variety of weather Lod. Guicciardini observes ^twixt Liege and 
Aix not far distant, Descript. Belg. * Magin. Quadus. * Hist. lib. 5. [cap. 6.J 
^ Lib. II. cap. 7. Lib. 2. cap. 9. Cur Potosi et Plata, urbes in lam tenui 

intervallo, utraque montosa, &a 
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Brazil^ &c. hie saith Acosta^ philosophiam Aristotelis meteoro- 
logicam vehementlr irrisi^ chm^ when the Sun comes nearest 
to them, they have great tempests, storms, thunder and lightning, 
greajjfjTcore of rain, snow, and the foulest weather ; when the Sun is 
vej^cal, their rivers over-flow, the morning fair and hot, noon-day 
a^d and moist : all which is opposite to us. How comes it to 
j%£:s? Scaliger^ poetices^^l, 3. cap, 16, discourseth thus of this 
subji^pt. How comes, or wherefore is this tem€ra7'ia siderum 
disposition this rash placing of Stars, or as Epicurus WxWnfortuita, or 
accidental ? Why are some big, some little ? Why are they so con- 
fusedly, unequally, site in the heavens, and set so much out of 
order? In all other things Nstture is equal, proportionable, and 
constant ; there be justce ^dimensioneSn et prudeiis par Hum disposition 
as in the fabrick of man, his eyes, ears, nose, face, members, are 
correspondent ; cur non idem ccelon opere o?nnium pulcherrimo ? Why 
are the heavens so irregular, neque^paribus molibus^ 7ieque pfiribjis 
intervallis 2 Whence is this difference ? Diversos (he concludes) 
efficere locoru7n genios^ to make diversity of countries, soils, manners, 
customs, characters & constitutions among us, ut quatitu7ti vicinia 
ad caritate))i addat^ sidera dist7^ahant ad per7iicie77in and so by this 
means fluzno vel monte disti7tcti sunt disswiilesy the same places 
almost shall be distingillished in manners. But this reason is weak 
& most unsufheient. The fixed stars are removed since Ftole77ifs 
time 26 gr. from the first of Aries^ and if the earth be immovable, 
as their site varies, so should countries vary, and divers alterations 
would follow. But this we perceive not ; as in JuHfs time with 
us in Britahin coeliwi visu foedu77in et in quo facile ge7ierantur fiabeSn 
&>cd ^tis so still. Wherefore Bodi7ie, Theat, nat. lib, 2, and some 
others, will have all these alterations and effects immediately to 
proceed from those Oemin Spirits, Angels, which rule and domineer 
in several places ; they cause storms, thunder, lightning, earth- 
quakes, ruins [rains], tempests, great winds, floods, &c. The 
Philosophers of Cowibra will refer this diversity \o the influence 
of that E7npyrean Heaven : for some stiy tl^e eccent7icity of the 
Sun is come nearer to the earth than in Ptolemy s time ; the virtue 
therefore of all the vegetals is decayed, ^men grow less, &c. 

< 

Hereupon I loudly laughed at the meteorological philosophy of Aristotle, since.] 
[2 Just dimensions, and wise proportions of parts.] p I'he sky is gloomy and 
soon cloudy. See Tacitus, Agricola, cap. 12.] ^ TeiTa raalos homines nuuc 

educat atque pusillos. [Juv, xv. 70.] 
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There are that observe new i^iotions of the Heavens, new stars, 
pala7iiia sidera^^ comets, clouds, call them what you will, like those 
Medicean-y Bou7‘ho72ia7i^ Austrian Planets lately detected, which do 
not decay, but come and go, rise higher and lower, hide aH^^hew 
themselves amongst the fixed stars, amongst the Planets, abe« & 
beneath the Moon, at set times, now nearer, now farther^ff, 
together, asunder ; as he that plays upon a Sackbut by pulling ijjp^ 
and down alters liis tones and tunes, do they their statioi^ and 
places, though to us undiscerned ; and from those motions pmceed 
(as they conceive) divers alterations. Clavius conjectures other- 
wise, but they be but conjectures. About Damascus in Cce/e-Syria 
is a ^Paradise, by reason of the plenty of waters, in promptu causa 
est^ & the Deserts of Arabia barren, because of rocks, rolling seas 
of sands, and dry mountains, quod maqiiosa (saith Ad/dco/zi/us) 
monies habens asfyeroSy saxososy pr<2cipiteSy hotTo^ds et mortis specicffi 
prcR ^ ferenteSy uninhabitable# therefore of men, birds, beasts, void 
of all green trees, plants and fruits, a vast rocky horrid wilderness, 
which by no art can be manured, ’tis evident. Bohonia is cold, 
for that it lies all along to the North. Butnvhy should it be so hot 
in Egjpfy or there never rain ? Why should those ^Etesian & 
North-Eastern winds blow continually and constantly so long 
together, in some places, at set times, oneVay still, in the dog-days 
only : here perpetual drought, there dropping showers ; here foggy 
mists, there a pleasant air ; here ® terrible thunder and lightning, at 
such set seasons, here frozen seas all the year, there open in the 
same latitude, to the rest no such thing, nay quge opposite is to be 
foiTnd? Sometimes (as va'^Ferii) on the one side of the mountains 
it is hot, on the other cold, here snow, there wind, with infinite 
such. Froj?iunduSy in his Meteors, will excuse or solve all this by 
the Sun’s motion, but when there is such diversity to such as [are] 
Pcrixciy [neighbours], or very near site, how can that position 
hold ? 

Who can give a reason of this diversity of Meteors, that it should 
rain Stones, *Fro"s, Aftce, &c. Rats, which they call Le7nmer in 
N'orwayy and are manifestly observed (as ^A/u/ister writes) by the 


[1 Lucret. ii. 1031, wandering stars.] 2 1. i. c. 5. P The reason 

is clear.] 4 Strabo. [An Herodotus* vi. 140?] ® As under the ^Equator in many 

parts, showers here at such a time, winds at such a time, the Brise they call it. 
^ Ferd. Cortesius, lib. Novus orbis inscript. ^ Lapidatum est. Livy, [xxix. 10, 14.] 
® Cosmog. lib. 4. cap.^ 22. Hae tempestates decidunt 6 nubibus fceculentis, 
depascunturque more locustorum omnia viremia. 
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Inhabitants to descend and fall with some feculent showers, and, 
like so many Locusts, consume all that is green. Leo speaks 
as muA of Locusts, about Fez in Barbary there be infinite swarms 
in tly^'fields upon a sudden : so at Arles in France^ ^ 553 ? the like 
han^^ned by the same mischief, all their grass & fruits were de- 
vdp.^ed, magna incolarum adiniratione et consternatione^ (as VaL 
lemlla^ obser. med. lib. i.obrer. i, xA2iX.^si) ccebt 7 n subitb obt^nbrabani^ 
h^. concludes '^it could not be from natural causes, they can- 
not* imagine whence they come but from heaven. Are these and 
such creatures, corn, wood, stones, worms, wool, blood, &c. lifted 
up into the middle region by the Sun beams, as ^Baracellus the 
Physician disputes, and thence^ let fall with showers, or there 
engendered ? ^Cornelius Fdemma is of that ojunion, they are there 
conceived by celestial influences : others suppose they are imme- 
diately from God, or prodigies raised by art and illusions of Spirits, 
which are Princes of the Air; to wh6m Bodine, lib. 2. Theat.fNat. 
subscribes. In fine, of Meteors in general, Aristotlds reasons are 
exploded by Bernardijius Telesius, by Paracelsus, his principles 
confuted, & other causfes assigned, sal, sulphur, mercury, in which 
his Disciples are so expert, that they can alter Elements, and sepa- 
rate at their pleasure, make perpetual motions, not as Cardan, 
Tasneir, Peregrinus, by some magnetical virtue, but by mixture of 
elements ; imitate thunder, like Sahnoneus, snow, hail, the sea’s 
ebbing & flowing, give life to creatures (as they say) without 
generation, and what not? P. Nonius Saluciensis 81 Kepler take upon 
them to demonstrate that no Meteors, Clouds, Fogs, ® Vapours, 
arise higher than 50 or 80 miles, and all the rest to be purer air or 
element of fire : which ^Cardan, ^ Tycho, and ^John Pena, manifestly 
confute by refraction.s, and many other arguments, there is no such 
element of fire at all. If, as Tycho proves, the Moon be distant 
from us 50 and 60 semidiameters of the earth : and, as Peter 
Nonius will have it, the air be so august, what proportion is there 
betwixt the other three Elements and it ? to what ,use serves it ? 
is it full of Spirits which inhabit it, as the Pdyacelnans and Platofiists 

P To the great wonder and consternation of the inhabitants.] p They all of 
a sudden darkened the sky.] 3 Hort. Genial. An k terra sursum rapiuntur k 
solo, iterumque cum pluviis praecipitantur ? &c. ^ Tam ominosus proventus in 

naturales causas referri vix potest. ® Cosmog. c. 6. ® Cardan saith vapours 

rise 288 miles from the earth, Eratosthenes 48 miles. ^ De subtil 1. 2 . ® In 

Progymnas. ^ Praefat. ad Euclid. Catop. 
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hold, the higher the more noble, ^ full of birds, or a mere vacuum to 
no purpose? It is much controverted betwixt Tycho Brahe and 
Christopher Rotman^ the Landgrave of Hessds Mathematician, in 
their Astronomical Epistles, whether it be the same diajf^f^umy 
clearness, matter of air and heavens, or two distinct essen^s? 
Christopher Rotman^ John Pena^ Jordanus Brunus^ with rn«y 
other late Mathematicians, contend it is^the same and one ma|[Pr 
throughout, saving that the higher the purer it is, and^more 
subtile; as they find by experience in the top of some hills* in 
^America ; if a man ascend, he faints instantly for want of thicker 
air to refrigerate the heart. Acosta, /. 3. c. 9, calls this mountain 
Periacacca in Peru, it makes m^ cast and vomit, he saith, that 
climb it, as some other of those Andes c[o in the deserts of Chi/a 
for 500 miles together, and for extremity of cold to lose their 
fingers and toes. Tycho will have two distinct matters of Heaven 
and ^ir ; but to say truth, •with some small qualification, they 
have one & the self same opinion about the essence and matter 
of Heavens ; that it is not hard and impenetrable, as Peripateticks 
hold, transparent, of a quinta essentia, ^ but that it is penetrable &• 
wft as the air itself is, 6^ that the Planets move in it, as Birds in 
the Air, Pishes in the Sea, This they prove by motion of Comets, 
and otherwise (though Claremontius in h'li An titycho stiffly oppose) 
which are not generated, as Aristotle teacheth, in the aerial 
Region, of a hot and dry exhalation, and so consumed : but, as 
Anaxagoras and Democritus held of old, of a celestial matter : and 
as ^ Tycho, ^Helisceus Rceslin, Thaddeus Haggesius, Peiia, Rotman, 
Frficastorius, demonstrate by their progress, parallaxes, refractions, 
motions of the Planets, which interfere and cut one anothePs 
orbs, now higher, and then lower, as $ amongst the rest, which 
sometimes, as ^Kepler confirms by his owr> and Tycho's accurate 
observations, comes nearer the earth than the 0, and is again 
eftsoons aloft in Jupiter's orb ; and ^ other sufficient reasons, far 


1 Manucodiatae, birde that live continually in the air, and are never seen on 
pfround but dead. See Ulysses Aldrovand. Ornithol. Seal, exerc, cap. 229, 
2 Laet. Descript. Amer. * Epist. lib. i. p. 83. Ex quibus constat nec diversa 
aeris et aetheris diaphana esse, nec refractiones aliunde quAm ^ crasso aere causari. 
— Non dura aut impervia^ sed liquida,*subtilis, motuique Planetarum facile cedens. 
* In Progymn. lib. 2. exempl. quinque. ® In Theoria nova Met. coelestium 1578. 

Epit. Astron. lib, 4, ^ Multa san6 hinc consequuntur absurda, et si nihil aliud, 

tot Cometae in aethere animadversi, qui nullius orbis ductum comitantur, id ipsum 
sufficiejiter refellunt. Tf cho, astr. epist. pag. 107, 
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above the Moon : exploding in the mean time that element of 
fire, those fictitious first watery movers, those Heavens I mean 
above the Firmament, which Delrio^ Lodovicus Imola^ Pairicius^ 
& mffiy of the Fathers, affirm; those monstrous orbs of 
Ecmutricks^ and Eccentre Epicycles deserentes ; which howso- 
ewit Ptolemy y Al/iasetiy VitelliOy PurbachiuSy ATaginuSy ClaviuSy & 
iltiiy of their associates, ^tiffly maintain to be real orbs, eccentrick, 
concentrick, circles sequant, &c. are absurd and ridiculous. For 
who is so mad to think that there should be so many circles, like 
subordinate wheels in a clock, all impenetrable and hard, as they 
feign, add & subtract at their pleasure. ^Magmus makes eleven 
Heavens, subdivided into their* orbs & circles, and all too little 
to serve those particular appearances : Fra 7 icasio?dus 72 homo- 
centricks; Tycho BrahCy Nicholas Ramerusy Helisceus RcesHuy 
have peculiar hypotheses of their own inventions; and they be 
but inventions, as most of them acknowledge, as we adnjit of 
A^quatorSy TropickSy Colures y CircleSy Arctick and Aiiiarcticky for 
doctrine’s sake (though Ramus thinks them all unnecessary) they 
will have them supposed only for method and order. Tycho hath 
feigned I know not how many subdivisions of Epicycles in 
Epicycles, &c, to calculate and express the Moon’s motion : but 
when all is done, as a supposition, and no otherwise ; not (as he 
holds) hard, impenetrable, subtile, transparent, &c. or making 
musick, as Pythagoras maintained of old, and Robert Co 7 ista?itine 
of late, but still quiet, liquid, open, &c. 

If the Heavensithen be penetrable, as these men deliver, and 
no lets, it were not amiss in this aerial progress to make wirtgs, 
and fly up, which that Turk in Busbcquius made his fellow- 
citizens in Coristautinople believe he would perform : & some 
new-fangled wits, methinks, should some time or other find out ; 
or if that may not be, yet with a Galileo's glass, or Icaro 7 nef 2 ippus' 
wings in LuciaUy^ command the Spheres and Heavens, and see 
what is done amongst them. Whether there be g^eneration and 
corruption, as some think, by reason of sJjther^al Comets, that in 
Cassiopea 1572, that in CygJW 1600, that in Sagittarius 1604, and 
many like, which by no means Jid, Ccesar la Galhiy tliat Italian 
Philosopher, in his physical disputation wilji GalileOy de phceno- 
vicfiis in orbe LuncCy cap. 9, will admit : or that they were created 

I In Theoricis Planetarum, three above the firmament, which all wise men reject. 
I* See Lucian’s Icaromenippus.] 
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ab initio^ and shew themselves at set times : and, as ^Helisceus 
Rceslin contends, have Poles, Axletrees, Circles of their own, and 
regular motions. For 7 ion pei^eunt^ sed mmuufitur 6 ^ disparent^ 
^ Blansanus holds, they come & go by fits, casting th^k tails 
still from the Sun : some of them, as a burning glass projeo^he 
Sim beams from it; though not always neither: for sometinima 
Comet casts his tail from Vemis^ as Tycho observes; and|^s 
^Hcliscms Ro’slin of some others, from tlie Moon, with little Stars 
about them, ad stiiporem Astronomorum ; cwn 7 nuliis aliis in $celo 
miracnlisy all which argue, with those Medicean^ Austrian^ & Bour- 
bonian Stars, that the Heaven of the Planets is indistinct, pure, 
and open, in which the Planets move certis legibus ac 
Examine likewise, an ccchwi sit coloratum ? Whether the Stars be of 
that bigness, distance, as Astronomers relate, so many in ’^number, 
1026, or 1725, as J. Bayerus; or, as some Rabbins^ 29,000 
myriads ; or, as Galileo discovers by his glasses, infinite, & that 
via lactea, a confused light of small Stars, like so many nails in a 
door: or all in a row, like those 12,000 Isles of the Maldives in 
the Indian Ocean ? Whether the least visible Star in the eighth 
Sphere be 18 times bigger than the earth, and, as Tycho calculates, 
14,000 semidiameters distant from it? Whether they be thicker 
parts of the orbs, as Aristotle delivers? or so many habitable 
Worlds, as Democritus I whether they have light of their own, or 
from the Sun, or give light round, as Patriciiis discourseth? An 
ceque disteiit ct centre mundi?^ Whether light be of their essence; 
& that light be a substance or an accident ? \\Jiether they be hot 
by* themselves, or by accident cause heat ? whether there be such 
a precession of the ^tquinoxes, as Copernicus holds, or that the 
eighth Sphere move? A71 bene philosophe 7 ttur R. Bacon, et J, Dec, 
Aphoris 77 L de multiplicatio 7 te specienun 1 Whether there be any such 
Images ascending with each degree of the Zodiack in the East, as 
Aliacensis feigns? A 71 aqua super cceliwil as Patricias & the 
Schoolmen wUl, a crystalline ® watery heaven, which is certainly 
to be understood ^f that in the middle region ? for otherwise, if at 

P From the beginning.^ . 3 Theor. nova coolest. Meteor. ^ LJb. de fabricA 
mundi. 4 Conn^is. [® To the marvel of Astronomers, with many others 

wonders in the heavens.] By fixed laws and in certain limits.] 7 An sit crux 
ct nubecula in coelis ad Polum Antarcticum, quod ex Corsalio refert Patricius, 

Whether they are equidistant from the world’s centre.] * Gilbertus Origanus. 

See this discussed in Sir Waller Raleigh’s hi^itory, in Zanch. ad Gasman. 
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Noah's flood the water came from thence, it must be above an 
hundred years falling down to us, as ^some calculate. Besides, 
an terra sit animata?^ which some so confidently believe, with 
Or/fkaft^ //ennesy Ai^erroesy from which all other souls of men, 
beaj^devils, plants, fishes, &c. are derived, and into which again, 
afi^ some revolutions, as Flato in his TimceuSy Plotifins in his 
Em^adeSy more largely discuss, they return (see Chalcidius & 
BenniuSy Plato's Commentators) as all philosophical matter, m 
materiam prUnatn, KepleruSy PatriciuSy and some other Neotericks, 
have in part revived this opinion. And that every star in heaven 
hath a soul, angel, or intelligence, to animate or move it, &c. Or, 
to omit all smaller controversies, *as matters of less moment, and 
examine that main paradox, of the Earth^s motion, now so much 
in question : Aristarchus ^aniiuSy Pythagoras, maintained it of old, 
Democritus, and many of their Scholars. Didacus AsUmica, 
Anthony Fascarinus, a Carmelite, & «3ome other Commentators, 
will have Job to insinuate as much, cap, 9. ver, 6, qui cofn 7 novet 
terram de loco suo, &^c, and that this one place of Scripture makes 
more for the Earth’s motion, than all the other prove against it ; 
whom Pineda confutes, most contradict. Howsoever, it is revived 
since by Copernicus, not as a truth, but a supposition, as he 
confesseth himself in tWe Preface to Pope Nicholas, but now 
maintained in good earnest by ^ Calcagninus, Telesius, Kepler, 
Potman, Gilbert, Digges, Galileo, Ca 7 }ipa 7 iella, & especially by 
*La 7 tsbergius, naturae, rationi, et veritati con sent aneuin^ by Origanus, 
and some ^others of his followers. For if the Earth be the Center 
of the World, stand still, and the Heavens move, as the most 
received "^opinion is, which they call inoi'dinatam coeli dispositionem^ 
though stiffly maintained by Tycho, Ptolemceus, and their adherents, 
quis ille furor t &c. w^iat fury is that, saith ®Dr. Gilbert^ satis 
animosi, as Cabeus notes, that shall drive the Heavens about with 
such incomprehensible celerity in 24 hours, when as every point 
of the Firmament, and in the AEquator, must needs move (so 
^ Clavius calculates) 176,660 in one 246^*^ part of an hour: and 
an arrow out of a bow must go seven times about the earth 

1 Vide Fromundum de Meteoris, lib. 5. artic. 5. et J^ansbergium. p Whether 
the earth is animated ?] ^ Peculiari libeUo. ^ Comment, in motum terrae, 

Middlebergi, 1630. 4. f® As agreeing with nature, reason, and truth.] ® Peculiar 
libeUo. See Mr. Carpenter’s Geogr. cap. 4. lib. i. Campanella et Origanus 

praef. Ephemer. where Scripture places are answered. ® De Magnet e. ® Com- 
ment. in 2 cap. sphaer. Ja de Sacr. Bose. 
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whilst a man can say an Ave Maria^ if it keep the same space, or 
compass the earth 1,884 times in an hour, which is supra hmnana^n 
cogitationem^ beyond human conceit : Ocioret jaculo^et ventos cequante 
sagittal A man could not ride so much ground, going ^^miles 
a day, in 2,904 years, as the Firmament goes in 24 hours so 
much in 203 years, as the said Firmament in one minute ; 
incredible videtur:'^ and the ®Pole sty, which to our thii®ig 
scarce moveth out of his place, goeth a bigger circuit than the Sun, 
whose Diameter is much larger than the Diameter of the Heaven 
of the Sun, and 20,000 Semidiameters of the Earth from us, with 
the rest of the fixed stars, as Tycho proves. To avoid therefore 
these impossibilities, they ascribe a triple motion of the Earth, the 
Sun immovable in the Center of thq whole World, the Earth 
Center of the Moon, alone, above ? and ^ , beneath, b > J > 
(or, as *Origanus and others will, one single motion to the Earth, 
still^placed in the Center ofM:he World, which is more probable) a 
single motion to the Firmament, which moves in 30 or 26 thousand 
years; and so the Planets, Saturn in 30 years absolves his sole 
and proper motion, in 12, Mars in 3, &c. and so solve all 
appearances better than any way whatsoever ; calculate all motions, 
be they in longum or latum^ direct, stationary, retrograde, ascent 
or descent, without Epicycles, intricate Eccentricks, &c. rectius 
commodiusque per unicum motuffi terrce^ saith Lansbergius, much 
more certain than by those Alphonsme or any such Tables, which 
are grounded from those other suppositions. And ^tis true they 
say according to optick principles, the visibly appearances of the 
Pfanets do so indeed answer to their magnitudes & orbs, & come 
nearest to mathematical observations, & precedent calculations; 
there is no repugnancy to physical axioms, because no penetration 
of orbs : but then, between the sphere of Satwrn and the Firmament, 
there is such an incredible and vast ® space or distance (7,000,000 
semidiameters of the earth, as Tycho calculates) void of stars : 
and besides Jthey do so enhance the bigness of the stars, enlarge 
their circuit, to splve •those ordinary objections of Parallaxes & 
Retrogradations of the fixed stars, that alteration of the Poles, 
elevation in several places or latitude of Cities here on earth (for, 
say they, if a man^s^eye were in the Firmament, he should not at 


P Virg. /En. X. 248. Swifter than a dart or arrow rivalling the winds in speed.] 
[2 Which seems incredible.] 3 Dist. 3. gr. i. k Polo. ^ Pra;f. Ephem. 
Which may be fall of 'Planets, perhaps, to us unseen, as those about Jupiter, &c. 
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all discern that great annual motion of the earth, but it would 
still appear punctum indivisibile^ & seem to be fixed in one place, 
of the same bigness) that it is quite opposite to reason, to natural 
philo|»hy, and all out as absurd as disproportional (so some will) 
as jpudigious, as that of the Sun’s swift motion of Heavens. But 
JioAosito^^ to grant this their tenent of the earth’s motion : if the 
move, it is a Planet, & shines to them in the Moon^ & to 
the other Planetary Inhabitants, as the Moo 7 i and they to us upon 
the* earth; but shine she doth, as Galileo^ ^ Kepler^ and others 
prove, and then, per consequens^^ the rest of the Planets are 
inhabited, as well as the Moon^ which he grants in his dissertation 
with Gained s Nuncius SidereuSy there be Jovial Saiur?iine 

InhabitafitSy & those several Planets have their several Moo?is 
about them, as the earth hath her’s, as Galileo hath already 
evinced by his glasses: ®four about Jupitery two about Saturn 
(though Sitiiis the Florentiney Fortiuikis LicetuSy and JuL Ccesqr la 
Galla cavil at it) ; yet Keplery the Emperor’s Mathematician, con- 
firms out of his experience that he saw as much by the same 
help, & more about MarSy Venus ; and the rest they hope to find 
out, peradventure even amongst the fixed stars, which Brimus & 
Brutius have already averred. Then (I say) the earth and they 
be Planets alike, inhab^ted alike, moved about the Sun, the 
common Center of the World alike, and it may be those two 
green children which Nub rigensis speaks of in his time, that fell 
from Heaven, came from thence ; and that famous stone that fell 
from heaven in Arktotlds time, Olymp. 84, anno tertio, ad Capuca 
Flue7itay recorded by LaertiuSy [ii. 3.] and others, or Andle*OT 
buckler in Ntinids time, recorded by Festus,^ We may likewise 
insert with Campanella and Brunus that which PythagoraSy Aru 
starchus SamiuSy HeJaclituSy EpiairiiSy MelissuSy DeinocrituSy 

p An indivisible point.] [2 Cic. Div. i. 52, 118.= this being assumed.] * Luna 
circumterrestris Planeta quum sit, consentaneum est esse in Luna vivcntes 
creaturas ; et singulis Planetarum globis sui serviunt oirculatores, 8x qua considera- 
tione de eorum incolis summa probabilitate concludimus, qftodet Tychoni Braheo, 
e sola consideratione vastitatis eorum, visum fuit. Kepi, dissert, cum. nun. sid. f. 29. 
[4 By consequence.] ® Temperare non possum quin ex inventis tuis hoc moneam, 
veri non absimile, non tarn in Luna, sed etiam in Jove, et reliquis Planetis incolas 
esse. Kepi. fo. 26. Si non sint accolae in Jovis globo,«qui notent admirandam 
hanc varictatem oculis, cui bono quatuor illi Planetse Jovem circumcursitant ? 
« Some of those above Jupiter I have seen myself by the help of a glass eigb 
feet long. ^ Rerum Angl L x. C. 27 de viridibus ^pueris. [* See Livi 
i. 20.] 
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Leucippus^ maintained in their ages, there be ' infinite Worlds^ and 
infinite earths or systems, in infinito cethcre^ which ‘^Eusebius 
collects out of their tenents, because infinite stars and plane^ like 
unto this of ours, which some stick not still to mainta^^nd 
publickly defend, sperakimdus exspecto innmnerahilium mund^^i 
in ceternitate perarnbulationem^ {Nic, PHIL Londinensis, phr^- 
Epicuri) For if the Firmament be oS such an incomparame 
bigness, as these Copernical Giants will have it, infinitum^ ant 
ufinito proximum^ so vast and full of innumerable stars, as bemg 
infinite in extent, one above another, some higher, some lower, 
some nearer, some farther off, and so far asunder, and those so 
huge and great : insomuch that, if the whole sphere of Saturn^ 
and all that is included in it, totum aggregatum (as Frofnundus of 
Louvain in his tract de i/nniobilitate terrcB argues) evehatur inte7- 
Stellas^ videri d nobis nofi poterat^ tarn inwtanis est distantia inter 
tellur^m fixas^ sed instar puncti^ If our world be small in 

respect, why may we not suppose a plurality of worlds, those 
infinite stars visible in the Firmament to be so many Suns, with 
l)articular fixt Centers \ to have likewise their subordinate Planets, 
as the Sun hath his dancing still round him.? which Cardinal 
Cusanus^ Walkarinus, Brimus^ and some ^others, have held, and 
some still maintain. Aninice Aristoielismo ifinutritcE, et minutis 
spcculationibus assuetce^ seais forsan^ Though they seem close 

to us, they are infinitely distant, and per consequensp there are 
infinite habitable worlds : what hinders ? Why should not an 
i ' finite cause (as God is) produce infinite effdfcts? as Nic, Hill^ 
Dcmoci'it, philos. disputes. Kepler (I confess) will by no means 
admit of Ermius" infinite worlds, or that the fixed stars should be 
so many Suns, with their compassing Planets, yet the said ^Kepler 
betwixt jest and earnest in his Perspectives, Lunar Geography, 
^ et Somnio suo^ Dissertat, cum ntme. sider. seems in part to agree 
with this, and partly to contradict. For the Planets, he yields 
them to be inhabited, h^ doubts of the Stars : and so doth Tycho 
• in his Astronomical Elpistles, out of a consideration of their 
vastity and greatness, break out into some such like speeches, 
that he will never believe those great and huge bodies were made 
« 

\ Infiniti alii mundi, vel, ut Brunus, terrae huic nostree similes. * Libro cont. 
philos. cap. 29. [3 By consequence.] ^ Kepler fol. 2. dissert. Quid impedit quin 

credamus ex his initiis phyes alios mundos detegendos, vel (ut Democrito placuit) 
infinites? 5 Lege Somnium Kepleri, edit. 1635. 
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to no other use than this that we perceive, to illuminate the earth, 
a point insensible, in respect of the whole. But who shall dwell 
in these vast bodies, Earths, Worlds, if they be inhabitedt rational 
crea^^es t as Kepler demands, or have they souls to be saved ? or 
do0iey mhabit a better part of the World than we do? Are we or 
Lords of the World? And how are all things made for 77tan? 
Sfficile est nodum hunc ^xpedire^ eb quod no7idu7n 07nnia quoe hue 
pertinent explorata habenius : ^tis hard to determine ; this only he 
proves, that we are in prcecipuo 7nundi sinu^ in the best place, best 
World, nearest the heart of the Sun. ‘^Thomas Ca7npanella, a 
Calab7'ian Monk, in his second book de se7isu reru7n^ cap, 4, sub- 
scribes to this of Kepler ; that they are inhabited he certainly 
supposeth, but with wh^t kind of creatures he cannot say, he 
labours to prove it by all means, and that there are infinite Worlds, 
having made apology for Galileo^ and dedicates this tenent of his 
to Cardinal Cajetan, Others freely speak, mutter, and ,would 
persuade the world (as ^ Marinus Ma7xefius complains) that our 
modern Divines are too severe and rigid against Mathematicians, 
ignorant and peevish in not admitting their true demonstrations 
and certain observations, that they tyrannize over art, science, and 
all philosophy, in suppressing their labours (saith Po77ipo7iatius) 
forbidding them to write, to speak a truth, all to maintain their 
superstition, and for their profit’s sake. As for those places of 
Scripture which oppugn it, they will have [them] spoken ad 
captu7n vtdgi^^ and if rightly understood, and favourably inter- 
preted, not at all#against it: and as Otho Cas77ian^ Astrol. cap. i. 
pari. I, notes, many great Divines, besides Porphyry^ P7'0clus^ 
Smplicius^ and those Heathen Philosophers, doctrina et ^iate 
vene7'a7idi,^ Mosis Genesin 7nundana7n popularis nescio cujus Tudi- 
tatisy qtice. lo7iga absib^ct verd Philosophorum eruditioney insimulant.^ 
For Moses makes mention but of two Planets, 0 and C , no 4 
elements, 6-r. Read more in him, in ^Grossius and Ju7iius. But 

1 Quid igitur inquies, si sint in coelo plures globi, ^similes nostVee telluris ? an cum 
illis certabimus, quis meliorem mundi plagam teneat ? Sc nobiliores illomm globi, 
nos non sumus creaturarum rationalium nobilissimi : quomodo igitur omnia 
propter hominem ? quomodo nos domini operum Dei ? Kepler, fol. 29. 2 Franck- 

fort, quarto, 1620. ibid. 40. 1622. ^ Praefat. in Comment, in Genesin. Modo 

suadent Hieologos summa ignoratione versari, vera 5 » scientias admittere nolle, 
et tyrannidem exercere, ut eos falsis dogniatibus, superstitionibus, et religione 
Catholica detineant. In a popular sense.] L® Famous for their age and 
learning, argue that the Genesis of Moses is written in a popular sense, since it is 
far out from true philosophical learning.] ® I'hcat. Biblico. 
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to proceed, these and such like insolent and bold attempts, pro- 
digious paradoxes, inferences must needs follow, if it once be 
granted, which Rott?ian, Kepler^ Gilbert^ DiggeiiSy Origanus^ 
Galileo^ and others, maintain of the Earth's motion, tlW'tis a 
Planet, and shines as the Moon doth, which contains in 
la?id and sea as the Moon doth : for so they find by their gP»es 
those viaculce in facie Lunce^ the brighter parts are Earth^^ie 
dusky SeUy which Thales^ Plutarch, and Pythagoras formerly. tau<^t : 
and manifestly discern Hills and Dales, and such like concavities, 
if we may subscribe to and believe Galileo's observations. But to 
avoid these paradoxes of the Earth's motion (which the Church ol 
Rome hath lately ^condemned <is heretical, as appears by BlaU' 
callus' and Fromundus' writings) our latter Mathematicians have 
rolled all the stones that may be stirred : and, to solve all appear- 
ances and objections, have invented new hypotheses, and fabricated 
new^systems of the World, otvt of their own Dcedalean heads. Fi a- 
castorius will have the Earth stand still, as before ; and, to avoid 
that supposition of Eccentricks & Epicycles,, he hath coined 72 
Homocentricks, to solve all appearances. Nicholas Ramerus will 
have the Earth the Center of the World, but moveable, and the 
eighth sphere immoveable, the five upper Planets to move above 
the Sun, the Sun and Moon about ihe^Earth. Of which OrBs, 
Tycho Brahe puts the E^arth the Center immoveable, the stars im- 
moveable, the rest with Ramerus^ the Planets without Orbs to 
wander in the Air, keep time and distance, true motion, according 
to that virtue which God hath given them.# ^Helisceus Raslin 
ccnsureth both, with Copernicus (whose Hypothesis de terrce nwUi 
Fhilippus Lansbergius hath lately vindicated, and demonstrated 
with solid arguments in a just ycAwmQ,,Ja?isonius Cccsius^ hath illus- 
trated in a Sj)here). The said Johannes dLansbergius,, ^633, hath 
since defended his assertion against all the cavils and calumnies of 
Fromundus his An fi- Aristarchus,, Baptista AforinuSy and Petrus 
Ba?i}iolinus FromunduSy 1634, hath written against him again, 
/ Rosseus of A be^Jeen^ &>c. (sound Drums and Trumpets), whilst 
Raslin (I say) censures all, and Ptolemceus himself as unsiifficient : 
one offends against natural Philosophy, another against Opti( k 
principles, a third against Mathematical, as not answering to Astro- 

1 His argumentis plane satisfecisti, do maculas in Luna esse maria, do lucidas 
partes esse terram. Kepler, fol. 16. Those spots in the moon’s orb.] * Anno 
1616. 4 In Hypothes. de mundo. Edit. 1597. ® Lugduni, 1633. 

II. " F 
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nomical observations : one puts a great space betwixt Saturn^s 
Orb and the eighth sphere, another too narrow. In his own 
hypothesis he makes the Earth as before the universal Center, the 
Sun ^ the five upper Planets, to the eighth sphere he ascribes 
diu|^i motion, Eccentricks and Epicycles to the seven Planets, 
wj^ch had been formerly exploded ; and so, 

^ Dum vitant Ltulti vitia, in contraria currunt,! 

as a tinker stops one hole and makes two, he corrects them, and 
doth worse himself, reforms some, and mars all. In the mean 
time the World is tossed in a blanket amongst them, they hoise 
the Earth up and down like a ball, make it stand and go at their 
pleasures. One saith the Sun stands, another he moves ; a third 
comes in, taking them all at rebound, and, lest there should any 
paradox be wanting, he ^ finds certain spots and clouds in the Sun 
by the help of glasses, which multiply (saith Kepler) a thing' seen 
a thousand times bigger in plano^ and makes it come 32 times 
nearer to the eye of the beholder : but see the demonstration of 
this glass in ^Tanie^ by means of which the Sun must turn round 
upon his Center, or they about the Sun, Fabricius puts only 
three, and those in the Sun : Apelles 15, and those without the 
Sun, floating like the Cyancan Isles in the Euxine Sea. ^Tarde 
the Frenchman hath observed 33, and those neither spots nor 
clouds, as Galileo^ Epist. ad Velscnun^ supposeth, but Planets con« 
centrick with the Sun, and not far from him, with regular motions. 
® Christopher ScheinWy a German Suisser Jesuit, Ursica Eosa, divides 
them in viaculas et faculasy and will have them to be fixed in Solis 
superficUy and to absolve their periodical and regular motion in 
27 or 28 days, holding withal the rotation of the Sun upon his 
Center; and are all sd confident, that they have made schemes 
and tables of their motions. The '^HolUmder^ in his dissertatiun- 
cula cum Apelle^ censures all; and thus they disagree amongst 
themselves, old and new, irreconcileable jn their c^Dinions ; thus 
Aristanhus, thus Hipparchus^ thus Ptole??iceus^ thus AlbateginuSy 
thus AlfraganuSy thus TychOy thus RameruSy thus Roesli?iuSy thus 
Fracasioriusy thus Copernicus and his adherents, thus Clavius and 

• 

[1 Hor. Silt. i. ii. 24.] 2 jo. Fabricius de maculis in sole. Witeb. 1611. 8 In 

Bourbo is sideribus. ^ Lib. de Bourboniis sid. Stellas sunt erraticae, quae propriis 
orbibus leiuntur, non longe a Sole dissitis, sed juxta Solem, 8 Braccini, foL 
1630. lib. 4. cap. 52, 55, 59, &c, 6 Lugdun. Bat, An. 1612, 
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Maginus, &c. with their followers, vary and determine of these 
celestial orbs and bodies; and so, whilst these men contend about 
the Sun and Moon, like the Philosophers in Lucian, it is to be 
feared, the Sun and Moon will hide themselves, and be l^nmch 
offended as ^she was with those, and send another mes^l^ to 
Jupiter, by some new fangled Icaromenippus^ to make an ei^of 
all those curious controversies, and scatter them abroad. 

But why should the Sun and Moon be angry, or take exceptions 
at Mathematicians and Philosophers, when as the like measure is 
offered unto God himself by a company of Theologasters ? They 
are not contented to see the Sun and Moon, measure their site 
and biggest distance in a glassy calculate their motions, or visit 
the Moon in a Poetical fiction, or a dream, as he saith, ^audax 
facinus et fnetnorabile nunc incipiam, neque hoc sceculo usurpatuvi 
prills ; quid in Lunce Regno hdc node gestuni sit exponam, et quo nemo 
unqi^am nisi somniando pervenit,^ but he and Menippus: or as Peter 
Cuneus, bond fide again, nihil eorum quee scripturus sum, veruni esse 
scitote, &^c, quee nec facta, nec futura sunt, dicam, ^ stili tantuin 6^ 
ingenii causa^ not in jest, but in good earnest, these Gigantical 
Cyclopes will transcend spheres, heaven, stars, into that Empyrean 
Heaven ; soar higher yet, and see what God himself doth. The 
Jewish Talmudists take upon them to determine how God spends 
his whole time, sometimes playing with Leviathan, sometimes over- 
seeing the world, &c. like Luciaiis Jupiter, that spent much of the 
year in painting butter-flies^ wings, and seeing who offered sacri- 
fice ; telling the hours when it should rain, how much snow should 
fall in such a place, which way the wind should stand .in Greece, 
which way in A/ricaP In the Turks^ Alcoran Mahomet is taken 
up to Heaven upon a Pegasus sent a purpose for him, as he lay in 
bed with his wife, and after some conference with God is set on 
ground again. The Pagans paint him and mangle him after a 


^ Ne se subdScant, et r^cta statione decessum parent, ut curiositatis finem 
faciant. [2 See Lucian’s Icaromenippus.] 3 Hercules, tuam fidem ! Saiira 
Menip. edit. 1608. I shall now venture upon a bold and memorable exploit, one 
never before attempted in this age. I shall explain this night’s transactions in the 
Kingdom of the Moon, a place where no one has yet arrived, save in his dreams.] 
® Sard! venales. Satir. Menip. An. 1612. ^ Puteani Comus sic incipit, or as 

Lipsius’ Satire in a dream, p I will act bona pde, know that none of the things 
which I am going to write are true, I am going to speak of what never took place, 
nor ever will take place, just out of ingenuity to keep my hand in.] [3 See Lucian s 
Icaromenippus, § 26.] * 
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thousand fashions ; our Hereticks, Schismaticks, and some School- 
men, come not far behind : some paint him in the habit of an old 
man, and make Maps of Heaven, number the Angels, tell their 
seve|^‘ names, offices : some deny God and his providence ; some 
ta^ his office out of his hand, will ^bind and loose in Heaven, 
T^ase, pardon, forgive, and be quartermaster with him; some call 
hf/ Godhead in questiop, his power, and attributes, his mercy, 
justice, providence ; they will know ^x^^Ccecilius, whygood and bad 
ard punished together, [why] war, fires, plagues infest all alike, why 
wicked men flourish, good are poor, in prison, sick, and ill at ease. 
Why doth he suffer so much mischief and evil to be done, if he be 
*able to help? why doth he not'assist good, or resist bad, reform 
our wills, if he be not the author of sin, and let such enormities 
be committed, unworthy of his knowledge, wisdom, government, 
mercy, and providence? why lets he all things be done by fortune 
and chance? Others as prodigiouSly enquire after his omnipo- 
tency, an possit plures similes creare Deos ? an ex scarabceo Deum ? 

et quo demim nietiSy sacrificuli ? Some, by visions and reve- 
lations, take upon them to be familiar with God, and to be of 
privy counsel with him ; they will tell how many, and who, shall 
be saved, when the Wofld shall come to an end, what year, what 
month, and whatsoever else God hath reserved unto himself, and 
to his Angels. Some again, curious phantasticks, will know more 
than this, and enquire with ^EpicuruSy what God did before the 
World was made ? was he idle ? Where did he bide ? What did 
he make the World of? Why did he then make it, and not befpre? 
If he made it new, or to have an end, how is he unchangeable, 
infinite? &c. Some will dispute, cavil, and object, as Julian did 
of old, whom Cyril confutes,® as Simon Magus is feigned to do, in 
that ^dialogue betwixt him and Peter : and Ammonias the Philo- 
sopher, in that dialogical disputation with Zacharias the Christian. 
If God be infinitely and only good, why should he alter or destroy 

1 Trithemius, 1 . de 7. secundis. ^ They have fetched TVajanus’ soul out of Hell, 
and canonize for Saints whom they list. ^ in Minucius. Sine delectu tempestates 
tangunt loca sacra et profana ; bonorum et malorum fata juxta ; nuHo ordine res 
hunt ; soluta legibus fortuna dominatur. fcap. xii.] ^ Vel malus vel impotens, qui 
peccatum permittit, &c. unde haec superstitio? [Idem. c^ip. xii,] ® Quid fecit Deus 
ante mundnm creatum ? Ubi vixit otiosus k suo subjecto, &c. See Socr. iii. 20 ; 
Rufinus, i. 37.] Lib. 3. recog. Pet. cap. 3. Peter answers by the simile of an 
egg-shell, which is cunningly made, yet of necessity to be.broken ; so is the World, 
icc., that the excellent state of Heaven might be made manifest 
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the World? if he confound that which is good, how shall himself 
continue good? if he pull it down because evil, how shall he be 
free from the evil that made it evil? &c. with many sucl^bsurd 
and brainsick questions, intricacies, froth of human wit, anl^cre- 
ments of curiosity, &c. which, as our Saviour told his inquiiliye 
Disciples, are not fit for them to know. But hoo ! I am now 
quite out of sight, I am almost giddy wjth roving about : I comd 
have ranged farther yet, but 1 am an infant, and not ^able todive 
into these profundities, or sound these depths, not able to under- 
stand, much less to discuss. I leave the contemplation of these 
things to stronger wits, that have better ability, and happier leasure, 
to wade into such Philosophical mysteries : for put case 1 were as 
able as willing, yet what can one man do? I will conclude with 
^ Scanner, Nequaquam nos hojnines stunus ; sed partes ho?ninis ; ex 
ovmibiis aliquid fieri potest^ idque 7 ion niagmwi^ ex singulis fieri 
fiihilf Besides (as Nazianzen^ hath it) Deus latere nos vmlta 
voluH : and with Seneca^ cap. 35. de Conietis^ Quid miramur tani 
rara mundi spectacula non teneri certis legibtcs^ nondwn intelligi t 
mu lice sunt gentes^ quce tantufn de fiacie sciunt coelum : veniet tempus 
fiorfasse, quo ista quce nunc latent in lucetn dies extrahat longioris cevi 
diligent id; una cetas non sujficity posteifi^&^c. when God sees his 
time, he will reveal these mysteries to mortal men, and shew that 
to some few at last, which he hath concealed so long. For I am 
of ^his mind, that Columbus did not find out America by chance, 
but God directed him at that time to discover it : it was contingent 
to Jiim, but necessary to God ; he reveals ancfconceals, to whom 
and when he will. And which *one said of Histories and Records 
of former times, God in his prenddenccj to check our presumptuous 
inquisition^ wraps up all things in uncertamty.^ bars us firom long 
antiquity., and bounds our search within the Compass ofi some fie7Cf ages. 
Many good things are lost, which our predecessors made use of, 
as Panciroli^ will better inform you ; many new things are daily 
invented, to thepublick^ood ; so Kingdoms, men, and knowledge, 
ebb and flow, are hid and revealed, and when you have all done, 
as the Preacher concluded, Nihil est sub sole novum? But my 


1 Ut me pluma levat» sfc grave mergit onus. * Exercit 184. p See Carmi- 
num, Lib. i. Theologica. De Providentia.] ^ Laet. descript, occid. Indioe. 
® Daniel, principio historiae. p Panciroli was a Lawyer of Lonibardy. Salmutb 
translated one of his works into Latin from the Italian . *1 P Ecclesiastes, i. ix. 
There is nothing n^w under the sun.] 
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melancholy spaniel's quest, my game is sprung, and I must sud- 
denly come down & follow. 

g Prat crisis^ in his book de morhis capitis^ and chapter of 
loly, hath these words out of Galen, ^ Let them come to me 
what meat and drink they shall use ; and, besides that, 1 will 
7 // what temper of ambient Air they shall make choice of 
nd, what countriet they shall choose, and what avoid. Out 
of which lines of his thus much we may gather, that to this cure 
of melancholy, amongst other things, the rectification of Air is 
necessarily required. This is performed, either in reforming 
-Natural or Artificial Air. Natural is that which is in our election 
to choose or avoid : and Tis either general, to Countries, Pro- 
vinces ; [or] particular, to Cities, Towns, Villages, or private houses. 
What harm those extremities of heat or cold do in this malady, I 
have formerly shewed : the medium ^pmst needs be good, where 
the Air is temperate, serene, quiet, free from bogs, fens, misft, all 
manner of putrefaction, contagious and filthy noisome smells. 
The Egyptians by all Geographers are commended to be hilares, 
a conceited * and merry Nation : which 1 can ascribe to no 
other cause than the serenity of their Air. They that live in 
the Orcades are registered by ^ Hector Boethius and * Cardan to 
be fair of complexion, long-lived, most healthful, free from all 
manner of infirmities of body and mind, by reason of a sharp 
purifying Air, which comes from the Sea. The Boeotians va Greece 
were dull and he^vy, crassi Boeoti, by reason of a foggy Air in 
which they lived, 

Boeotum in crasso jurares acre natum), 

Attica most acute, pleasant, and refined.*^ The Clime changeth 
not so much customs,, manners, wits (as Aristotle, Polit, lib, 6. 
cap. 4, Vegetius, Plato, Bodine, method, hist, cap, 5, hath proved 
at large) as constitutions of their bodies, temperature itself. In all 
particular Provinces we see it confirmed by experience ; as the Air 
is, so are the Inhabitants, dull, heavy, witty, subtile,' neat, cleanly, 
clownish, sick, and sound. In ^Ph'igord in France the Air is subtile, 
healthful, seldom any plague or contagious disease, but hilly and 
barren : the men sound, nimble, and lusty ; but in some parts of 

1 Veniant ad me audiluri quo esculento, quo item poculento uti debeant, et 
prseter alimentum ipsum polumque, ventos ipsos docebo, item afe'ris ambientis 
temperiem, insuper regiones quas eligere, quas vitare ex usu sit. 2 Lcq Afer, 
Maginus, &c, [* = Playful^ Lib. i. Scot. Hist. ® Lib. i. de rer. var. 

® Horat. [Epp. ii. i. 244.] p See Cic. De Fato, cap. iv. § 7. J * 8 Maginus. 
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Guienne full of Moors and Marshes, the people dull, heavy, and 
subject to many infirmities. Who sees not a great difference 
betwixt Surrey^ Sussex, and Rornuey Marsh, the Wolds in ^7icoln- 
shire, and the Fens. He therefore that loves his healtf»f his 
ability will give him leave, must often shift places, and i^^e 
choice of such as are wholesome, pleasant, and conveni A 
there is nothing better than change of^Air in this Malady, c^d 
generally for health to wander up and down, as those ^Tartari 
Za 77 iolhenses, that live in hordes, and take opportunity of times, 
places, seasons. The Kings of Persia had their Summer and 
\Vinter Houses, in Winter at Sardis, in Summer at Susa, now at 
Persepolis, then at Pasargada. Cyrus lived seven cold months at 
Babylon, three at Susa, two at Ecbaia7tc^, saith ‘^Xe7iopJwn, and had 
by that means a perpetual Spring. The great Tink sojourns some- 
times at Co7ista7itinople, sometjmes at Adria7iop/e, &c. The Kings of 
Spaifl have their Escurial in heat of Summer, ^ Madrid for an 
whoL^somc seat, Valladolid a pleasant site, &c. variety of secessus,^ 
as all Princes and great men have, and their several progresses to 
this purpose. Luculhis the Ro7nan had his house at Ro77ie, at 
Baice, &c. ® When C 71 . Po77ipcius, Ma7rus Cicero (saith Pluta7rh) 

and many Noble men in the Summer came to see him, at supper 
Ponipeius jested with him, that it was an elegant and pleasant 
Village, full of windows, galleries, and all offices fit for a Summer- 
House, but in his judgement very unfit for Winter : Lucullus 
made answer that the Lord of the House had wit like a Crane, 
that changeth her country with the season ; he had other houses 
furnished and built for that purpose, all out as commodious as 
this. So Tully had his TusculanuTn^ Pliny his ^La7'ian Village, 
and every Gentleman of any fashion in oiy tinjes hath the like, 
^rhe ’Bishop of Exeter had 14 several Houses all furnished, in 
limes past. In Italy, though they bide in Cities in Winter, which 
is more Gentleman-like, all the Summer they come abroad to their 

1 Haitonus, de Tartans. 3 *Cyropced. lib. 8. [cap. 6. § 22.I Pcrpeluuni inde Ver. 
8 The Air so clear, it never breeds the plague. Retreats.] ® Leander Albertus 
in Campania, ^ Plutarcho, vilfl. Luculli. [§ 39.] Cum Cn. Pompcius, Marcus Cicero, 
multique nobiles viri L. Lucullum aestivo tempore convenissent, Pompeiiis inter 
ccenandum familiariter jpcatus est, earn villam imprimis sibi sunipiuosarn et 
clegantem videri, feneslris, porticibus, &c. [Note Village in the text uniquely used 
twice as = Villa.] f® Pliny, Epistles, Book ix. Ep. 7.] ^ Godwin, vita Jo. 

Voysey, al. Harman. [John Voysey was Bishop of Exeter, 1519 — 1551, when he 
resigned, and Miles Cov^rdale was Bishop instead, 1551 — 1553» when John Voysey 
was restored, whqnrobably died in 1555.] 
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Country-Houses, to recreate themselves. Our Gentry in Ens^/and 
live most part in the Country (except it be some few Castles) 
buildup, still in bottoms (saith ^Jovius) or near woods, corona 
arbo^hi vire^itium ; you shall know a Village by a tuft of trees 
at^f about it, to avoid those strong winds wherewith the Island is 
insisted, and cold Winter blasts. Some discommend moated 
houses, as unwholesome,* (so Camden saith of Eiv-elme^ that it 
wa? therefore unfrequented, ob stagni vicini halitus), and all such 
places as be near lakes or rivers. But I am of opinion that these 
inconveniences will be mitigated, or easily corrected, by good 
fires, as ^one reports of Venice^ t,hat [that] graveolentia and fog of 
the moors is sufficiently qualified by those innumerable smokes. 
Nay more, ^Thomas Philal, Ravennas^ a great Physician, contends 
that the Venetians are generally longer lived than any City in 
Europe^ & live many of them 120 years. But it is not water 
simply that so much oftends as the slime and noisome .Hindis 
that accompany such overflowed places, which is but at some few 
seasons after a flood, and is sufficiently recompensed with sweet 
smells and aspects in Summer, Ver pinget vario gemmaniia prata 
colored and many other commodities of pleasure and profit ; or 
else may be corrected by the site, if it be somewhat remote from 
the water, as Lindley^ ^ Orton super montem^ Drayton^ or a little 
more elevated, though nearer, as ^ Caucut, as ^ Aniington^ Poles- 
worthy " Weddington (to insist in such places best to me known, 
upon the river of A 7 iker in Warivicks/iire^ ^^Swarston^ and 
^^Drakesly upon frent). Or^^ howsoever they be unseasonable in 
Winter, or at some limes, they have their good use in Summer. 
If so be that their means be so slender, as they may not admit 
of any such variety, must determine once for all, and make 
one house serve each season, I know no men that have given 
better rules in this behalf than our husbandry writers. ^^Cato and 
Coliunella prescribe a good hou.se to stand by a navigable river, 
good high'Ways, near some City and in ^ good soil, but that is 
more for commodity than health. 

1 Descript. Brit. ^ In Oxfordshire. " T.eander Albertus. ^ Cap. 21. dc 
vit horn, prorog. p Spring will variegate he fields w Jh countless hues.] ® The 

r )Ssession of Robert Bradshaw, Esq., [TJie possession] of George Purefey, Esq. 

The possession of William Purefey, Esq. ^ The seat of Sir John Reppington, Kt. 
^0 [The seat of] Sir Henry Goodieres, lately deceased. “ 'Fhe dwelling-house of 
Hum. Addcrly, Esq. “ Sir John HarpaPs, lately deceased. ^ [The seat of] 
Sir Cieorge Grcsclies, Kt [^^ Qu. Eor ?] ^ Lib. i. cap .|2 
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The best soil commonly yields the worst Air, a dry sandy 
plat is fittest to build upon, and such as is rather hilly than plain, 
lull of Downs, a Coiswold country, as being most commodkms for 
hawking, hunting, wood, waters, and all manner of plSfc^es. 
Perigord in Frafice is barren, yet by reason of the excellency o»ie 
air, and such pleasures that it affords, much inhabited by 
Nobility; as Nuremberg in Germany, ^Ibledo in Spain. CMr 
countryman Tusser will tell us so much, that the fieldone is for 
])rofit, the woodland for pleasure and health, the one commonly 
a deep clay, therefore noisome in Winter, and subject to bad high- 
ways, the other a dry sand. Provision may be had elsewhere, 
and our Towns are generally bigger in the woodland than the 
fieldone, more frequent and populouc, and Gentlemen more 
delight to dwell in such places. Sntion Coldfield in Wanvickshire 
(where I was once a Grammar Scholar) may be a sufficient witness, 
which stands, as Camden notes, loco ingrato et sterili,^ but in an 
excellent air, and full of all manner of pleasures. ® Wadley in 
Berkshire is situate in a vale, though not so fertile, a soil as some 
vales afford, yet a most commodious site, wholesome, in a 
delicious air, a rich and pleasant seat. So Segrave in Leicester- 
shire (which Town * I am now bound to remember) is sited in a 
Champaign, at the edge of the Wolds, and more barren than the 
villages about it, yet no place likely yields a belter air. And he 
that built that fair house ^ Wollerton in Nottinghamshire is much 
to be commended, (though the tract be sandy and barren about 
it),.for making choice of such a place. Constafitine, lib. 2. cap. de 
agricult, praiseth mountains, hilly, steep places, above the rest by 
the Sea side, and such as look toward the ® North upon some 
great river, as ® Farmack in Derbyshire on the Trent, environed 
with hills, open only to the North, like Mount Edgemond in Corn- 
wall, which Mr. Care^v so much admires for an excellent seat: 
such as is the general site of Bohemia : sere^iat Boreas, the North 
wind clarifies but nea% lakes or marshes, in holes, obscure places, or 
to the South and West, he utterly disapproves ; those winds are un- 

P In a bad and barren situation.] 2 xhe seat of G. Purefey, Esq. 3 j ^rn 
now Incumbent of that Rectory, presented thereto by my Right Honourable Patron 
the Lord Berkley. ^ gjr prancis Willoughby. ® Montani et maritimi salubriorcs, 
acclives, et ad Boream vergentes. * llie dwelling of SirTo. Burdet, Knight Baronet. 
^ In his survey of Cornwall, book 2 . [Now known as Mount Edgecombe.] 3 Prop6 
paludes, stagna, et loca*concava, vel ad Auslrum, vel ad Occidentem inclinatise, 
doinus sunt morbp^. 
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wholesome, putrifying, and make men subject to diseases. The 
best building for health, according to him, is in * high places^ arid 
in an^xcellent prospect^ like that of Cuddesdon in Oxfordshire 
(whij^ place I must honoris ergo mention) is lately and fairly 

* bpit in a good air, good prospect, good soil, both for profit and 
.pjKi^isure, not so easily to be matched. P, Crescenfins, in hislih, i. 

Agric, cap. 5, is very copious in this subject, how a house 
should be wholesomely sited, in a good coast, good air, wind, &c. 
Varro^ de re rust. lib. i. cap. 12, ^forbids lakes and rivers, marish 
and manured grounds ; they cause a bad air, gross diseases, hard 
to be cured : ^ if it be so thqt he cannot help it, better, as he 
adviseth, sell thy house and land, than lose thine health. He that 
respects not this in choosiing of his seat, or building his house, is 
viente captus, mad, Cato saith, and his dwelling next to Hell itself, 
according to Columella f he commands in conclusion the middle 
of an hill, upon a descent. Baptista Porta, Villce, /. i. cap. 22, 
censures Varro, Cato, Columella, and those ancient Ru sticks,, 
approving many things, disallowing some, and will by all means 
have the front of an house stand to the South, which how it may be 
good in Italy and hotter Climes, I know not, in our Northern 
Countries I am sure it«is best. Stephanus, a Frenchman, 
rustic, lib, i. cap. 4, subscribes to this, approving especially the 
descent of an hill South or South-East, with trees to the North, so 
that it be well watered ; a condition in all sites which must not be 
omitted, as Herba^tein inculcates, lib. i. Julius Ccesar Claudinus, 
a Physician, consult. 24, for a Nobleman in Poland, melancholy 
given, adviseth him to dwell in a house inclining to the ® East, 
and ^ by all means to provide the air be clear and sweet ; which 
Montanus, consil. 229, f.ounselleth the Earl of Montfort his patient, 
to inhabit a pleasant house, and in a good air. If it be so the 
natural site may not be altered of our City, Town, Village, yet by 
artificial means it may be helped. In hot countries therefore 
they make the streets of their Cities verycnarrow, Ml over Spain, 

1 Oportet igitur ad sanitatem domus in altioribus aedificare, et ad speculationenfi. 

* By John Bancroft, Dr. of Divinity, my quondam tutor in Christ-church, Oxon, 
now the Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Oxon, who built this house for himself and 
his successors. [Bishop of Oxford, 1632 — 1641.] 3 Hieytieerit veher^enter frigida, 
et aestate non salubris: paludes enim faciunt crassum aerem, et difheiles morbos. 

* Vendasquot assibus possis, et, si nequeas, relinquas. ® Lib. i. cap. 2. In Oreo 
habitat. « Aurora Musis arnica. Vitruv. [Lib. vi. c. 7. “ Cubicula et Bibliothecae ad 
Orientem spectare debent.”] ^^EdesOrientemspectantesviVnobilissimus inhabitet, et 
curetut sitacr clarus, lucidus, odoriferus. Eligat habitaiionem optripo acre jucundain. 
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Africa^ Italy^ Greece^ and many cities of France^ in Languedoc 
especially, and Provence^ those Southern parts : Montpelier^ the 
habitation and University of Physicians, is so built, withhigh 
houses, narrow streets, to divert the Sun’s scalding rays,^kich 
Tacitus commends, /. 15, Anna/} as most agreeing to their heS||fc, 
^because the height of buildmgs and narrowness of streets keep 
the Sunbeams, Some Cities use Galleries, or arched Cloiste* 
towards the street, as Darnascusy Bolognay PaduUy Berne in 
Switzerlandy Westchesterp with us, as well to avoid tempests 
as the Sun’s scorching heat. They build on high hills in 
hot countries for more air ; or to the Sea side, as Baiccy Naples y 
&^c. In our Northern coasts are opposite ; we commend 
straight, broad, open, fair streets, as most.befitting and agreeing to 
our clime. We build in bottoms for warmth : and that site of 
Mitylene in the Island of Lesbos, in the ^gean Sea, (which Vitru^ 
%nns^ 90 much discommends, fnagnificently built with fair houses, 
sed imptiidenterpositanty [but] unadvisedly sited, because it lay along 
to the South, and when the South wind blew, the people were all 
sick,) would make an excellent site in our Northern climes. 

Of that artificial site of houses I have sufficiently discoursed : 
if the air of the dwelling may not be altered, yet there is much in 
choice of such a chamber or room, in opportune opening and 
shutting of windows, excluding foreign air and winds, and walking 
abroad at convenient times. ® Crato, a German, commends East 
and South site (disallowing cold air and Northern winds in this 
case* rainy weather and misty days) free from putrefaction, fens, 
bogs, and muck-hills. If the air be such, open no windows, 
come not abroad. Montanas will have his patient not to ® stir at 
all, if the wind be big or tempestuous, as most part in March it is 
with us ; or in cloudy, lowering, dark days, as in November, which 
we commonly call the black month ; or stormy, let the wind stand 
how it will, consil. 27, and 30, he must not ^ open a casement m bad 
weather, or in a^boisterouj season ; consil. 299, he especially forbids 
us. to open windows to a South wind. The best site for chamber 
windows in my judgement are North, East, South, and which is 
the worst. West. Levinus Lemnius, lib, 3, cap, 3. de occult, nat. 


Cap. 43. memoriter.] * Quoniam angustioe itinenim et altitude tectorum 
non perinde Solis calorem admittunt. P == Chester.] P Lib. i. cap. 6.] 
Consil. 21. lib. 2. Frigidus aer, nubilosus, densus, vitandus, aeque ac venii 
Septentrionales, Consil. 24. ^ Fenestram non aperiat. 
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mir. attributes so much to air, and rectifying of wind and windows, 
that he holds it alone sufficient to make a man sick or well, to 
alter l^dy and mind. clear air cheers up the spirits, exhilarates 
thej^And; a thick^ black, misty, tempestuous, contracts, overthrows, 
(^at heed is therefore to be taken at what times we walk, how 
w place our windows, lights, and houses, how we let in or ex- 
clude this ambient air.r The Egyptians, to avoid immoderate 
heat, make their windows on the top of the house like chimnies, 
with two tunnels to draw a through air. In Spain they commonly 
make great opposite windows without glass, still shutting those 
which are next to the Sun. So likewise in Turkey and Italy 
( Venice excepted, which brags of her stately glazed Palaces) they 
use paper windows to like purpose : and lie sub dio^ in the top 
of their flat-roofed houses, so sleeping under the canopy of Heaven. 
In some parts of ^ Italy they have Windmills, to draw a cooling 
air out of hollow caves, and disperse the same through ull the 
chambers of their Palaces, to refresh them ; as at Custoza the 
house of Ccesareo Trento, a Gentleman of Vicenza, and elsewhere. 
Many excellent means are invented to correct nature by art. If 
none of these courses help, the best way is to make artificial air, 
which howsoever is profitable and good, still to be made hot and 
moist, and to be seasoned with sweet perfumes, ^ pleasant and 
lightsome as may be ; to have Roses, Violets, and sweet smelling 
flowers ever in their windows. Posies in their hand. Laurentius 
commends Water-Lilies, a vessel of warm water to evaporate in the 
room, which will’ make a more delightsome perfume, if therp be 
added Orange flowers, pills of Citrons, Rosemary, Cloves, Bays, 
Rose-Water, Rose-Vinegar, Benzoin, Ladanum,® Styrax, and such 
like Gums, which make a pleasant & acceptable perfume. 
^ Bessardus Bisantinus prefers the smoke of Juniper to melan- 
choly persons, which is in great request with us at Oxford, to 
sweeten our chambers. ^ Guianerius prescribes the air to be 

1 Discutit Sol horrorem crassi spiritas, mentem exhilarat ; non enim tarn corpora 
quam et animi mutationem inde subeunt, pro coeli et ventonim ratione, et sani 
abler affecti coelo nubilo, al iter 'sereno. De naturS. ventorum, see Pliny, lib. 2. 
cap. 26, 27, 28. Strabo, lib. 7. &c. Virg. Georg, iii. 435.] 3 Fynes Moryson, 

part. i. c, 4. ^ Altomanis, cap. 7. Bruel. Aer sit lucidus, ben6 olens, humidiis. 

Montaltus idem. cap. 26. Olfactus rerum suavium. Laurentius, c. 8. [0 Ladanum 

is perhaps the more correct way of spelling this word. Some iy)ell Labdanum. 
See Latham’s Johnson.] ® Ant. Philos, cap. de melanch. » Tract. 15 . c. 9 . 
Ex redolentibus herbis et foliis vitis vinifene, salicis, &c, 
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moistened with water, and sweet herbs boiled in it, vine and 
sallow leaves ; &c. ^ to besprinkle the ground and posts with Rose- 
Water, Rose-Vinegar, which Avicmna much approves. Of -flours 
it is good to behold green, red, yellow, and white, and^^all 
rneans to have light enough with windows in the dayj^^x 
candles in the night, neat chambers, good fires in winter, mdw, 
companions ; for though melancholy peTjsons love to be dark aTO 
alone, yet darkness is a great increaser of the humour. 

Although our ordinary air be good by nature or art, yet it’ is 
not amiss, as I have said, still to alter it ; no better Physick for a 
melancholy man than change of air and variety of places, to travel 
abroad and see fashions. ‘^Leo Afer speaks of many of his country- 
men so cured, without all other Physick : amongst the Negroes 
there is such an excellent air^ that^ if any of them he sick elsewhere^ 
and brought thither^ he is instantly recovered^ of which he was often 
an ey9-witness, ^ Lipsius^ Ztnnger^ and some other, add as much 
of ordinary travel. No man, saith Lipsius in an Epistle to Philip 
Lanoius, a Noble friend of his, now ready to make a voyage/ can 
be such a stock or sto^te^ whom that pleasant speculation of countries, 
cities, towns, rivers, will not affect, Seneca^ the Philosopher was 
infinitely taken with the sight of Scipia, African us' hou^, near 
Linternum, to view those old buildings, Cisterns, Baths, Tombs, 
&c. And how was ® Tully pleased with the sight of Athens, to 
behold those ancient and fair buildings, with a remembrance of 
their worthy inhabitants ! Paiilus yEmiliuSy that renowned Roman 
Caytain, after he had conquered/V>rf^//i‘, the last King of Macedonia, 
and now made an end of his tedious wars, though he had been 
long absent from Rome, and much there desired, about the begin- 
ning of Autumn, (as '^Livy describes it), made a pleasant peregri- 
nation all over Greece, accompanied witli his son Scipio, and 
Athenceus the brother of king Eumenes, leaving the charge of his 
army with Sulpicius Gallus, By Thessaly he went to Delphi, 
thence to Megaris, Aulif, Athens, Argos, Lacedcemon, Megalopolis, 
^c. He took great content, exceeding delight, in that his voyage, 

^ Pavimentvim aceto et aqua rosacea irrorare, Laurent, c. 8. * Lib. l. cap, 

morb. Afrorum. In Nigritarum regione tanta aeris teniperies, ut» si quis alibi 
morbosus e6 advehatur, optimoe statim sanitati restituatur; quod multis accidisse 
ipse meis oculis vidi. 8 rjn, de peregrinat. ^ Epist. 2. cen. i. Nec quisquam 
tarn lapis aut fnitex, quern non titillat amoena ilia variaque spectio locoruni, 
urbium, gentium, &c. Epist. 86. ® Lib. s. de legibus. [c. 2.] 7 Lib. 45. 

[cap. 27.] 
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as who doth not that shall attempt the like, though his travel be 
ad Jactationem magis quam ad usum reipub. (as ^ one well observes) 
to ci^k, gaze, see fine sights and fashions, spend time, rather than 
own or publick good? (as it is to many gallants that travel 
yjnheir best days, together with their means, manners, honesty, 
migion), yet it availeth howsoever. For peregrination charms our 
Imses with such unspea^cable and sweet variety,^ that some count 
him uhhappy that never travelled, a kind of prisoner, and pity his 
cdse that from his cradle to his old age beholds the same still ] still, 
still the same, the same : insomuch that ^Rhasis^cont, lib. i. Tract. 2, 
doth not only commend but enjoin travel, and such variety of 
objects, to a melancholy man, hnd to lie in diverse Jnns^ to be dranni 
into sei’eral companies. M^ntaltus^ cap. 36, and many Neotericks are 
of the same mind. Celsus adviseth him therefore that will continue 
his health to have varium vitce geni^s^ diversity of callings, occu- 
pations, to be busied about/ sometfmes to live in the city^ sometimes 
in the country ; noiv to study or Ufork^ to be intent.^ then again to 
hawky or himty swiniy ruuy ridoy or exercise himself. A good prospect 
alone will ease melancholy, as Gomesius contends, 1. 2. c. 7. de 
Sale. The citizens of ^BarcelonUy saith he, otherwise penned in, 
melancholy, and stirring little abroad, are much delighted with 
that pleasant prospect their city hath into the sea, which, like that 
of old Athens, besides .^gi/uiy Salamis, and many pleasant Islands, 
had all the variety of delicious objects : so are those NeapolitanSy 
and inhabitants of Genoa, to see the ships, boats, and passengers 
go by, out of thAr windows, their whole cities being sited oq the 
side of an hill, like Pera by Constantinople, so that each house 
almost hath a free prospect to the sea, as some part of Lofidon to 
the Thames : or to have a free prospect all over the city at once, 
as at Granada in ^pain, and Fez in Africa, the river running 
betwixt two declining hills, the steepness causeth each house 
almost as well to oversee as to be overseen of the rest. Every 
country is full of such ® delightsome prospects, as-w’ell within land 
as by sea, as Hermon and '^Ramah in Palestme, Collalto in Itafy, 
the top of Taygetus or Aci^ocorinthus, that old decayed castle in 

1 Keckerman, prnefat. polit. 2 Fynes Moryson, c. 3. part. i. 2 Mutatio 
de loco in locum, itinera, et voingia longa et indeiermiTiata, ct hospitare in divcrsis 
diversoriis. ^ Mod6 ruri esse, niod6 in urbe, s.X‘pius in agro venari, &c. 
® In Catalonia, in Spain. 6 Laudaturque domus longos quas prospicit agros. 
[Hor. Epp. i. X. 23. 7 Many towns there are of that name, saith Adricomius, all 

high-site(i 
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Corinth^ from which Peloponnesus^ Greece^ the Ionian and ^gean 
Seas, were semel 6^ simul at one view to be taken. In Egypt the 
square top of the great Pyramid, 300 yards in height, and ^ the 
Sultan^ s'VdXzcQ in Grand Cairo, the country being plain, 
marvellous fair prospect, as well over Nilus as that great city, 
Italian miles long and two broad, by the river side : from Moi® 
Sion in Jerusalem the Holy Land is of aU sides to be seen ; sucn 
high places are infinite : with us those of the best note are Glas- 
tonbury Tower, Sever castle, Rodtvay Grange, ^ Walsby in Lincoln- 
shire, where I lately received a real kindness, by the munificence 
of the Right Honourable my noble Lady and Patroness, the Lady 
Frances, Countess Dowager of Exeter: and two amongst the rest, 
which I may not omit for vicinity’s sake, -^Oldbury in the confines 
of Warwickshire, where I have often looked about me with great 
delight, at the foot of which hilP I was born : and Hanbury in 
Staffondshire, contiguous to which is Falde, a pleasant Village, and 
an ancient patrimony belonging to our family, now in the posession 
of mine elder brother William Burton Esquire. ^Barclay the 
Scot commends that of Greenwich Tower for one of the best pro- 
spects in Europe, to see Londoji on the one side, the Thames, 
ships, and pleasant meadows, on the othen There be those that 
say as much and more of S. MarFs Steeple in Venice, Yet these 
are at too great distance ; some are especially affected with such 
objects as be near, to see passengers go by in some great road- 
way, or boats in a river, in subjecttwi forum dcspicere, to oversee a 
Fair, ^ a Market place, or out of a pleasant window into some 
thorough-fare street, to behold a continual concourse, a promiscuous 
rout, coming and going, or a multitude of spectators at a Theatre, 
a Mask, or some such like shew. But I r9ve : the sum is this 
that variety of actions, objects, air, places, are excellent good in 
this infirmity and all others, good for man, good for beast. ^Con- 
stantine the Emperor, lib, 18. c. 13. ex Leofitio, holds it an only cure 
for rotten sheeps and an^\ manner of sick cattle, Lcelius ct Fonte 
Eugubiftus, that great Doctor, at the latter end of many of his con- 
sultations (as commonly he doth set down what success his Physick 
had) in melancholy most especially approves of this above all 

1 Lately resigned for some special reasons. 3 At Lindley in Leicestershire, the 
possession and dwelling-place of Ralph Burton, Esquire, my late deceased father. 
^ In Icon animonim. ^grotantes oves in alium locum transportandae sunt, ut, 
aliuin aerem et aquan^participantes, coalcscant et corroborentur. 
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other remedies whatsoever, as appears consult. 69, consult. 229, &»c. 
Many other tlim^s helped^ but change of air was that which wrought 
the cj^e^ and did most good. 


MEMB. IV. 

Exercise rectified of Body a7id Mifid. 

To that great inconvenience, which comes on the one side by 
immoderate and unseasonable, exercise, too much solitariness and 
idleness on the other, must be opposed, as an Antidote, a moderate 
and seasonable use of ft, and that both of body and mind, as a 
most material circumstance, much conducing to this cure, and to 
the general preservation of our health. The Heavens themselves 
run continually round, the Sun riseth and sets, the Moon in^freaseth 
and decreaseth, Stars and Planets keep their constant motions, the 
air is still tossed by the winds, the waters ebb and. flow, to their 
conservation no doubt, to teach us that we should ever be in 
action. For which cause Hierom prescribes Rusiicus the Monk, 
that he be always occupied about some business or other, '^that the 
Devil do 7iot find Inin idle. Seneca would have a man do some- 
thing, though it be to no purpose. ‘^XenopJum wisheth one rather 
to play at tables, dice, or make a jester of himself (though he 
might be far bei/er employed) than do nothing. The ^Egyptia7is 
of old, and many flourishing Commonwealths since, have enjoined 
labour and exercise to all sorts of men, to be of some vocation 
and calling, and to give an account of their time, to prevent those 
grievous mischiefs t^nat come by idleness \for as fodde7\ whip, a7id 
l)urde77, belofig to the ass, so 77ieat, cor7rctio?i and work 1 ^ 77 to the ser- 
va7it^ Ecclus. 33. 24. The Ihuks enjoin all men whatsoever, of 
what degree, to be of some trade or other, tlie gra7id Seignior 
himself is not excused. ^In our 7ne7nory ^{s:ihh Scfbellicus) Maho77iet 
the Tu7'k, he that conquered Greece, at that very time when he hea 7 ‘d 

I Alia ulilia, sed ex mutatione aeris potissimum curatus. 2 Xe te daemon 
otiosum inveniat. [Epistle 125.] 3 Prsestat aliud ag^ere quam nihil. ^ j 

de dictis Socratis. [cap. ii. § 57.] Qui tesseris et risui excitando vacant oliquid 
faciunt, etsi liceret his meliora agere. ® Amasis compelled every man once a year 
to tell how he lived. [Her. ii. 1-77.] 8 Nostr^ mernori^ Mahometes Othomanus, 

qui Grnsciae imperium subvertit, cum oratorum postiilata audiret exterarum 
gentium, cochlcaria lignea assidue caelabat, aut aliquid in ^abula affingebat. 
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Embassadors of other Princes did either carve or cut wooden spoons^ 
or frame something upon a table. ^ This present Sultan makes 
notches for bows. The Jeivs are most severe in this examination 
of time. All well -governed Places, Towns, F'amilies, af^^very 
discreet person will be a law unto himself. But amongs^l^^e 
Badge of Gentry is idleness, to be of no calling, not to labouSfor 
that’s derogatory to their birth, to be ^ mere spectator, a drole* 
fruges consumere naius^ to have no necessary employment to- busy 
himself about in Church and Commonwealth (some few Governors 
exempted) but to rise to eat^ &^c. to spend his days in haWking, 
hunting, &c. and such-like disports and recreations which our 
casuists tax) are the sole exercfse almost & ordinary actions of 
our Nobility, and in which they are too^immoderate. And thence 
it comes to pass that in City and Country so many grievances of 
body and mind, and this feral disease of Melancholy so frequently 
ragefch, and now domineers almost all over Europe amongst our 
great o..es. They know not how to spend their time (disports 
excepted, which are all their business), what to do, or otherwise 
how to bestow themselves : like our modern Frenchmen, that had 
rather lose a pound of blood in a single combat than a drop of 
sweat in any honest labour. Every man almost hath something or 
other to employ himself about, some vocation, some trade, but 
they do all by ministers and servants ; ad oiia duntaxat se natos 
existwianty hnytib ad sui ipsius plerumqne et aliorum per^iiciein 
as one^ freely taxeth such kind of men ; they are all for pastimes, 
’tis all their study; all their invention tends toithis alone to drive 
aw^y time, as if they were born some of them to no other ends. 
Therefore to correct and avoid these errors and inconveniences, 
our Divines, Physicians, and Politicians, so much labour, and so 
seriously exhort; and for this disease in particular ^the7^e can be 
no better cure than conthiual businesSy as Rhasis holds, to have so7ne 
e77iploy77ient or others which 77iay set their 7?iind awork, a7id disi7‘act 
their cogitations, Richey may not easily be had without labour and 
industry, nor learning Without study, neither can our health be 
preserved without bodily exercise. If it be of the body, Guianerius 


1 Sands, fol. 37. of hisi^oyage to Jerusalem, p Ilor. Epp. i. ii. 27.] * Perkins, 
Cases of Conscience, 1. 3. c. 4. q. 3. ^ Luscinius Grunnio. ® Non est cura mclior 

qiiam injungere iis necessaria, et opportuna ; operum administratio illis magnum 
sanitatis incrementum, et quoe replcant animos eorum, et incutiant iis diversa." 
co^itationes. Cont. r. tract. 9. 

II. 


n 
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allows that exercise which is gentle, still after those ordinary 
fncations^ which must be used every morning. Monfaltas, cap, 
26, TiVid Jason Fratensis use almost the same words, highly com- 
men||^g exercise, if it be moderate; a ivonderful help so used^ 
Cr^ calls it, and a great means to preserve our healthy as adding 
smngth to the whole body^ increasing natural heat, by means of 
''iMdch the nutriment is well concocted m the stomach, liver, and veins, 
feiu or ‘no crudities left, is happily distributed over all the body. 
Besides, it expels excrements by sweat, and other insensible vapours, 
in so much that ^ Galen prefers Exercise before all Physick, Recti- 
fication of Diet, or any Regiment^ in what kind soever; 'tis Nature's 
Physician. ^Fulgentius, out of Gordonius, de consei-v, vit.hom, lib, i. 
cap, 7, terms exercise a spur of a dull sleepy nature, the comforter of 
the members, cure of infirmity, death of diseases, destruction of all 
mischiefs and vices. The fittest time for exercise is a little before 
dinner, a little before supper, * or 3tt any time when the bc^y is 
empty. Montanus, consil. 31, prescribes it every morning to his 
patient, and that, as ^Calenus adds, after he hath done his ordinary 
needs, rubbed his body, washed his hands and face, combed his head, 
and gargarized. What kind of exercise he should use Galen tells 
us, lib. 2. 6^ 3, de sanit. tuend. and in what measure, ^// 7 / the body 
be ready to sweat, and refused up ; ad mborem^ some say, non ad 
sudorem,^ lest it should dry the body too much ; others enjoin those 
wholesome businesses, as to dig so long in his garden, to hold the 
plough, and the like. Some prescribe frequent and violent labour 
and exercises, as flawing every day, so long together, {epid. 6. 
Hippocrates confounds them), but that is in some cases, to soTne 
peculiar men ; the most forbid, and by no means will have it go 
farther than a beginning sweat, as being “ perilous if it exceed. 

Of these labours, e.^ercises, and recreations, which are likewise 
included, some properly belong to the body, some to the mind, 

1 Ante exercitium leves toto corpore fricationes conveniunt. Ad hunc morbum 
cxercitationes, quuni recte et suo tempore fiunt, mijjjfice condurant, et sanitatem 
tiientur, <S:c. Lib. 1. de sanitat. tiiend. [^3 in this sense we generally use 

regimen now.] ^ Exercitium naturae dormieniis stimulatio, membrorum solatium', 
morborum medela, fuga vitiorum, medicina languorum, dcstructio omnium 
malorum, Crato. ® Alimentis in ventriculo prob(^ concoctis. ^ Jejuno ventre, 
vesica et alvo ab excrementis piirgato, fricatis membris^ lotis manibus et oculis, 
&c. Lib. de atra bile. 7 Quousque corpus universum intumescat, et floriduin 
apparent, siidoremque, &c. [® To redness.] Not to sweat.] Omnino 

sudorem vilent, cap. 7. lib. i. Valescus de Tar. n Exercitium si excedal, 
valde periculosum. ISallust Salvianiis, de remed, lib. 2. 'cap. i. 
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some more easy, sdfne hard, some with delight, some without, 
some within doors, some natural, some are artificial. Amongst 
bodily exercises . commends ludum parvm pilcB^ to play at 

ball, be^it with the hand or racket, in Tennis-courts or otk^dse, 
it.exerciseth each part of the body, and doth much good,^||^at 
they sweat not too much. It was in great request of old amor||t 
the Greeks^ Romans^ Barbarians^ mentioned hy Hoffier^ Ilerodol^^. 
and Pliny, Some write, that Agane/la,' a fair maid of Cprcyra^ 
was the inventor of it, for she presented the first ball that ever 
was made to Nausicaa^ the daughter of king Alcinoiis^ and taught 
her how to use it. 

The ordinary sports which aje used abroad are Hawkhig^ 
Huntings hilares venandi labores^ ^one calls them, because they 
recreate body and mind ; ^another the ^btst exercise that is^ by which 
alone many have been ^ freed from all feral diseases. Hegesippusf 
lib. I. cap. 37, relates of Herod^ that he was eased of a grievous 
melaifcholy by that means. Plato.^ 7. de. leg. [p. 823] highly 
magnifies it, dividing it into three parts, by Land, Water., Atr. 
Xenophon, in Cyropced? graces it with a great name, Deorum vnuitis, 
the gift of the Gods, a Princely sport, which they have ever used, 
saith Langius, epist. 59. lib. 2, as well for health as pleasure, and do 
at this day, it being the sole almost and ordinary sport of our 
Noblemen in Europe, and elsewhere all over the world. Bohemus, 
de mor. gent. lib. 3. cap. 12, styles it therefore studium nobilium ; 
communiter venantur, quhd sibi solis licere contendunt ; ^tis all their 
study, their exercise, ordinary business, all their talk: and indeed 
some dote too much after it, they can do notmng else, discourse 
of naught else. Paulus Jovius, descr. Brit, doth in some sort tax 
our ^English Nobility for it, for living in the country so much, and 
too frequent use of it, as if they had no other ??ieans but Hawking 
and Hunting to approve themselves Gentle 77 ien 7 vith. 

Hawking comes near to Hunting, the one in the Air, as the 

P The cheerful toils of hunt.ug.] * Camden in Staffordshire. * Fridevallius» 
dih. I. cap. 2. Optima omnium exercitationura ; multi ab hac solummodo morbis 
liberati. 4 Josephus Quercetanus, dialect, polit. sect. 2. cap. ii. Inter omnia 
exercitia proestantiae laudem meretur. ® Chiron in monte Pelio, prmceptor 
heroum, eos k morbis animi venationibus et puris cibis tuebatur. M. Tyrius. 
p Bell. Jud.] p This raference, as so often in Burton, is wrong. It should be 
Ve Venatione^ cap. i. § i.] ® Nobilitas omnis fere urbes fastidit, castellis et 

liberiore ccelo gaudet, generisque dignitatem una maxima venatione et faleonum 
aucupiis luetur. 
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Other on the Earth, a sport as much affectecf as the other, by some 
preferred. ^It was never heard of amongst XheJ^omanSy invented 
some 1200 years since, atid first mentioned hy FtrmtcuSy lib, 5. cap, 
8. Greek Emperors began it, and now nothing so frequent ; 

ha^no body that in the season hath not a Hawk on his fist. A 
l^at Art, and many ® books written of it. It is a wonder to hear 
f - hat is related of the Turk^ Officers in this behalf, how many 
thousand men are emffioyed about it, how many Hawks of all 
spris, how much revenues consumed on that only disport, how 
much time is spent at Adrianople alone every year to that 
purpose. The ^Persian Kings hawk after Butterflies with sparrows, 
made to that use, and stares ; ® Jesser Hawks for lesser games* they 
have, and bigger for the rest, that they may produce their sport 
to all seasons. The Muscovtan Emperors reclaim Eagles to fly 
at Hinds, Foxes, &c. and such a one was sent for a present to 
® Queen Elizabeth : some reclaim Ravens, Castrils, Pies,”^ ^c. and 
man them for their pleasures. 

Fowling is more troublesome, but all out as delightsome to 
some sorts of men, be it with guns, lime, nets, glades, gins, strings, 
baits, pitfalls, pipes, calls, stalking-horses, setting-dogs, coy-ducks, 
(Sic. or otherwise. Some much delight to take Larks with day-nets, 
small birds with chaff-Aets, plovers, partridges, herons, snite,® &c. 
Henry the Third, King of Castile (as Mariana the Jesuit reports of 
him, lib. 3. cap. 7,) was much Siiiecied^ with catching 0/ Quailsy 
and many Gentlemen take a singular pleasure at morning and 
evening to go abroad with their Quail-pipes, and will take any 
pains to satisfy their delight in that kind. The Italians 
gardens fitted to such use, with nets, bushes, glades, sparing no 
cost or industry, and are very much affected with the sport. Tycho 
BrahCy that great Astronomer, in the Chorography of his Isle of 
Huena., & Castle of Uranilnirgey puts down his nets, and manner 
of catching small birds, as an ornament, and a recreation, wherein 
he himself was sometimes employed. 

Fishing is a kind of hunting by water, b^ 4 t with nSts, weels,“ baits, 
angling or otherwise, and yields all out as much pleasure to some 

1 Jos. Scaliger. commen. in Cir. in fol, 344. Salmuth, 23 de Nov. report, com. 
in Pancir. ^ Demetrius Constantinop. de re accipitraria liber, a P. Gillar latin^ 
redditus. -(Elius. Epist. Aquilae, Symmachi, et Theod< 5 tionis ad Ptolomseum, &c. 
* Lonicerus, Geffreus, Jovius. ^ Sr. Antony Shirley's Relations. P = Starlings.] 
® Hakluyt. \J = Kestrels, magpies.] [® What we now call snipe.] ^ Cotumicum 
aucupio. Fynes Mor>'son, part 3. c. 8, Traps«for fish.] 
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men as dogs or hawks ; ^when they draw their fish upon the bank^ 
saith Nic. Henselius^ Silesiographice^ cap, 3 , speaking of that extra- 
ordinary delight his Countrymen took in fishing, and in |||king 
of pools! James Dubravius^ that Moravian^ in his book 
telleth how, travelling by the highway side in Silesia^ he foun« 
Nobleman * booted up to the groins^ wading himself, pulling tl 
nets, and labouring as much as any fisherman of them all: mja 
when some belike objected to him the baseness of his office, Ihe 
excused himself, ^that if other men might hunt Hares^ why shcmd 
not he hunt Carps ? Many Gentlemen in like sort with us ^ill 
wade up to the Arm-holes upon such occasions, and voluntarily 
undertake that, to satisfy their pleasure, which a poor man for a 
good stipend would scarce be hired to uitdergo. Plutarch^ in his 
book De soller. animal, speaks against all fishing, *‘as a filthy^ base^ 
illiberal e7nployment^ having nfither wit nor perspicacity in it, 7tor 
worth Vie labour. But he that shall consider the variety of Baits, 
for all seasons, & pretty devices which our Anglers have invented, 
peculiar lines, false flies, several sleights, &c. will say that it de- 
serves like commendation, requires as much study and perspicacity 
as the rest, and is to be preferred before many of them. Because 
hawking and hunting are very laborious, much riding and many 
dangers accompany them ; but this is still and quiet : and * if so 
be the angler catch no Fish, yet he hath a wholesome walk to the 
Brook side, pleasant shade by the sweet silver streams ; he hath 
good air, and sweet smells of fine fresh meadow flowers, he hears 
the rgelodious harmony of Birds, he sees the Swarfs, Herons, Ducks, 
Water-hens, Coots, &c. and many other Fowl, with their brood, 
which he thinketh better than the noise of Hounds, or blast of 
Horns, and all the sport that they can make. 

Many other sports and recreations there* be, much in use, as 
ringing, bowling, shooting, which Ascham commends in a just 


* Non majorem fQu. minorSm?] voluptatem animo capiunt quAm qui feras 
i^nsectantur, aut missis canibus, comprehendunt, quum, retia trahentes, squamosas 
peciides in ripas adducunt. 3 More piscatorum cruribus ocreatus. ^ Si 
principibus venatio leporis non sit inhonesta, nescio quomodo piscatio cyprinorum 
videri debeat pudenda. ^ Omnino turpis piscatio, nullo studio digna, illiberalis 
crediia est, quod nullum habet ingenium, nullam perspicaciam. [§ ix.j “If so 
be” to the end of the paragraph is taken, without acknowledgment, from The 
Treaty ses perteynynge to Hawkynge, Huntynge, and Fisshynge with an angle ^ 
primed at Westminster, by Wynkyn de Worde, 1496. See Drake, Shakspeare 
<l 7 id his Times, (ed. 1^17) vol. i. p. 290.] 
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volume/ and hath in former times been enjoined by statute as a 
defensive exercise, and an ^ honour to our Land, as well may 
witnep^pur victories m France. Keelpins,® trunks,^ quoits, pitching 
baM^wling, wrestling, leaping, running, fencing, mustering, swiin- 
n^^, wasters,® foils, foot-ball, baloon,® quintain, &c. and many 
^s^h, which are the common recreations of the country folks ; 
rhijng of great horses, running at rings, tilts and tournaments, 
hov^’a-races, wild-goose chases,^ which are the disports of greater 
mel^ and good in themselves, though many Gentlemen, by that 
mcai^is, gallop quite out of their fortunes. 

But the most pleasant of all outward pastimes is that of 
^AreUeuSy deambiilatio per amociia loca^ to make a petty progress, 
a merry journey now artd then with some good companions, to 
visit friends, see Cities, Castles, Towns, 

» Visere srep6 amnes nitidos, p’bramocnaque Tempe, 

Et placidas summis sectari in montibus auras : 

To see the pleasant fields, the crystal fountains. 

And take the gentle air amongst the mountains : 

to walk amongst Orchards, Gardens, Bowers, Mounts, and 
Arbours, artificial wilcternesses, green thickets, Arches, Groves, 
Lawns, Rivulets, Fountains, and such like pleasant places, like 
that Anfioc/i/an Daphne^'^^ Brooks, Pools, Fishponds, betwixt wood 
and water, in a fair meadow, by a river side, varice avium 
cantationes^ flortim^colores^ pratorum frutices^ to disport in some 

pleasant plain, park, run up a steep hill sometimes, or sit-in a 
shady seat, must needs be a delectable recreation. Hor^j^s prin- 
cipis ei domus ad delectationem facta^ cum sylv&y viofite et piscina^ 
vulgh La Montagna the Princess garden at Ferrara ^^Schottus 
highly magnifies, with the groves, mountains, ponds, for a delect- 
able prospect, he was much affected with it; a Persian Paradise, 
or pleasant park, could not be more delectable in his sight. S. 
Bernard^ in the description of his Moniitery, is almost ravished 

' ( 

[1 Namely, in his Toxophilus, or Dialogue on Archery. The shooting in the 
text of course relates only to arche^.] 2 Prsecipua hinc Anglis gloria, crebrjje 
victoriae partse. Jovius, p Ninepins.] See Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic 

and Provincial Words, z/. Troll-madam,] [® ==C<ldgels.] See Nares* 

Glossary.] [7 On this see Drake’s Shakspeare and his Times, (ed. 1817.) vol. i. 
pp. 304, 305.] ® Cap. 7. ® Fracastorius. Ambulationes subdiales, quas 

hortenses aurae ministrant, sub fomice viridi, pampinis virentibus concameratae. 
[U See Gibbon, D. andF. ch. 23.] ^ TheophylacU Jtincrar. Ital. 
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with the pleasures of it. A sick ^ man (saith he) sits upon a green 
bank^ and when the Dog-star parcheth the plains^ and dries tip rivers^ 
he lies in a shady bower ^ Fronde sub arborea ferventia temperat 
astra, and feeds his eyes with variety of objects, herbs, trees ^^om- 
ftirt his misery, he receives many delightsome smells, and fillslm^i^'s 
with that sweet and vatdous harmony of Birds, Good God I (saith*) 
what a company of pleasures hast thou made for man ! He 
should be admitted on a sudden to the Sight of such a Palac^^^ 
that of Escurial in Spain, or to that which the Moors burf»^at 
Gra 7 iada,Fontainebleau France, \\\^ Turk's gardens in his Ser^^io, 
•wherein all manner of birds and beasts are kept for pleofenre, 
Wolves, Bears, Lynxes, Tigers, Lions, Elephants, &c. or upon the 
banks of that lliracia?! Bosphorus: iheVo\)e' s Belvedere m Borne j as 
pleasing as those Horti petisiles^ m Babylon, or that Indian King's 
delightsome garden in ‘‘^//Vz/z/orThosefamoiisgardensof theLord 
Catit^lcnv in France, could nc^t choose, though he were never so ill 
apaid, but be much recreated for the time \ or many of our Noble- 
men’s gardens at home. To take a boat in a pleasant evening, 
and with musick® to row upon the waters, which Plutarch so 
much applauds, AElian admires upon the river Feneus, in those 
Thessalian fields beset with green bays, where birds so sweetly 
sing that passengers,^ enchanted as it \fere with their heavenly 
iriisick, omnium labomim et cuf'arum obliviscantuf, forget forthwith 
all labours, care, and grief : or in a Gondola through the Grand 
Canal in Venice, to see those goodly Palaces, must needs refresh and 
give content to a melancholy dull spirit. Or to see the inner rooms 
of fi fair-built and sumptuous edifice, as that of the Persian Kings 
so much renowned Diodorus 7mA Curtins, in which all was almost 
beaten gold,® chairs, stools, thrones, tabernacles, and pillars, of 
gold, plane trees and vines of gold, grapej of precious stones, all 
the other ornaments of pure gold, 

1 Sedet regrotiis caespite viridi, et cum inclementia Canicularis terras cxcoquit, et 
siccat fiumina, ipse seciirus sedet sub arborea fronde, et, ad doloris sui solatium, 
naribus suis grai^incas redojet species ; pascit oculos herbarum anioena viriditas, 
aures suavi modulamine demulcet pictarum concentiis avium, &c. Deus Bone ! 
quanta pauperibus procuras solatia! [Epistle cdxcii.] 2 Diod. Siculus, lib. 2. 
[cap. lo.l [3 Hanging gardens.] Lib. 13. de animal, cap. 13. ® P^, 

Gillius. Paul. Hentznerus, Itinerar. Italiae. 1617. [Paul Hentzner's Travels in 
ICngland were translated by Lord Orford in 1797. J lod. Sincerus. Itinerar. Galliae, 
1617. Simp. lib. I. quoest.*4. 0 Jucundissima deambulatio juxta mare, et navigatio 
prope terram. In utraque fliiminis ripa. [r Way/a re ?‘s, used so as late as Words- 
worth, Prelude, Book iv,] ® Aurei panes, aurea obsonia, vis luargaritarum aceto 
subacta, &c, . 
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1 Fulget gemma toris, et iaspide fulva supellcx, 

Strata micant Tyrio” 

[Gems on the couches gleam, the yellow jasper 
Sets off the furniture, the coverlets 
Are Tyrian purple,] 

wilf sweet odours and "perfumes, generous vines, opiparous fare, 
besides the gallantest young men, the fairest ^virgins, puellce 
s^^^ulcB ministf'aiilesy the rarest beauties the world could afford, and 
th^V set out with costly and curious attires, ad stuporem usqtie 
speik^ntiutn^ with exquisite musick, as in ^ Trimalchio^s house, in 
evert chamber, sweet voices ever sounding day and night, incom- 
parahilis luxtis^ all delights and pleasures in each kind which to 
please the senses could possibly be devised or had, convives coro- 
nati^ deliciis ebrii^ ^ Telemachus in Homer is brought in as 

one ravished almost. At the sight of that magnificent Palace and 
rich furniture of Mcnclaus^ when he ^beheld 

®.^ris fulgorem et resonantia tecta corusco 
Auro, atque electro nitido, sectoque elephanto, 

Argentoque simul. Tails Jovis ardua sedes, 

Aulaque Coelicollim stellans splendcscit Olytnpo. 

Such glittering of gold and brightest brass to shine. 

Clear amber, silver pure, and ivory so fine : 

Jupiter’s loft5> Palace, where the Gods do dwell. 

Was even such a one, and did it not excel. 

It will laxare a/iimos, refresh the soul of man, to see fair-built 
Cities, Streets, Theatres, Temples, Obelisks, &c. The Temple of 
fencsalem was so fairly built of white marble, with so many Pyra- 
mids covered witlf gold ; tectumque teinpli^ fulvo coriiscans auro, 
ni?nio suo fulgore obccecabat oculos itinerantium, was so glorious and 
so glistered afar off, that the spectators might not well abide the sight 
of it.® But the inner parts were all so curiously set out with Cedar, 
Gold, Jewels, &c. as he said of Cleopatra" s Palace in Egypt^ 

^crassumque trabes absconderat aururn, 

that the beholders were amazed. What so pleasant as to see 
some Pageant or Sight go by, as at Corofiations, Wed lings, and 
such like Solemnities, to see an Embassador or a Prince met, 
received, entertained, with Masks, Shews, Fireworks, &c. To see 

1 Cucan. [x. 122, 3.] * 300 pellices, pocillatores, et^incernae innumeri, pueri 

loti purpura induti, &c., ex omnium pulchritudine delecti. s Ubi omnia cantu 
strepunt. [4 Trimalchio and the luxury of his house fills about half Petronius’ 
Satyricon.J 6 Odyss. [72-75*] [® See Josephus, Jewish War, Book v. Ch, v.l 

7 Lucan, fx. 113. The woodwork was all hid by solid gofd.] 
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two Kings fight in single combat, 2i^ ^Porus and Alexander^ 
Canuius and Edmund Ironside^ Scande 7 'beg and Ferat Bassa the 
Turk, when not honour alone but life itself is at stake^jis the 
‘ Poet of Hector^ 

nec enim pro tergore lauri, 

Pro bove nec certamen erat, quae praemia curses 
Esse solent, sed pro magni vit^ue aninidque— 

Hectoris ; • 

pT’he contest was not for some ox or oxhide, 

The usual prizes of a race, the stake 
Was nothing less than mighty Hector’s life.] 

To behold a battle fought, like that of Cressy^ or Agincou/t, or 
Poictiers^ quA nescto, (saith Froissurt), an vetustas ullam proferre 
posait danorein, 'Fo see one of Ccesar^^ triumphs in old Rome 
revived, or the like. To be present at an Interview, as that 
famous [one] of Henry VIII. and Fraiids I so much renowned 
all ov^ Europe ; tibi tanio apphratu (saith Hubertus Vellius) tamque 
triimiphali pomp A ambo reges cum eoriwi conjugibus coiere^ ut nu/la 
unqua 7 n cetas tarn celebria festa viderit aut audierit^ no age ever saw 
the like. So infinitely pleasant are such Shews, to the sight of 
which often times they will come hundreds of miles, give any 
money for a place, and remember many jears after with singular 
delight. Bodine, when he was Embassador in England^ said he 
saw the Noblemen go in their Robes to the Parliament-House, 
siwiniA cum jucu 7 iditate vidwius^ he was much affected with the 
sight of it. Pomponius Colu 77 ina, saith Jovius in his Life, saw 13 
Frenchmen and so many Italians once fight fcir a whole Army : 
quod jucundissimum spectaculum in vitA dicit suAy the pleasantest 
sight that ever he saw in his life. Who would not have been 
affected w ith such a spectacle ? Or that single combat of ^Breaute 
the Frenchman and Anthony Schets a Dutchmany before the walls 
of Sylmducis* in Brabant y Anno 1600. They were 22 Horse on 
the one side, as many on the other,® which like Livy\ Horatiiy 
Torquatiy and Qorvmiy fjught for their own glory and Country’s 
honour, in the sight and view of their whole City and Army. 

® When Julius Ccesar warred about the bankes of Rhone, there 
came a Barbarian Prince to see him and the Ro 7 nan Army, and 

^ [xxii, 159-161.] • s Between Ardres and Guines, 1519. * Senertius 

in deliciis, fol. 487. Veteri Horatiorum exemplo, virtule et successu admirabili, 
cnesis hostibus 17 in conspectu patriae, &c. Bois Le Due.] [5 On this 

combat see Motley. UnitecJ Netherlands, ch. 37.] • Paterculus, vol. post, [a 107.] 
In Pateiculus it is Tiberius Caesar, not Julius.] 
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when he had beheld Ccesar a good while, ^ I see the Gods now 
(saith he) which before I heard of nec feliciorevi ullam vitcB mece ant 
optaviaut sensi diem : it was the happiest day that ever he had in 
his Such a sight alone were able of itself to drive away 
iTj^^hcholy, if not for ever, yet it must needs expel it for a time. 
^dzivilius was much taken with the Basso's Palace in Cairo^ and, 
^liSongst many other objects which that place afforded, with that 
so^ (unity of cutting the banks of Nilus^ by Bnbrayn Bassa^ when 
iti^erflowed ; besides two or three hundred gilded Gallies on the 
watlr, he saw two millions of men gathered together on the land 
witlr Turbans as white as snow, and ’twas a goodly sight. Tire 
very reading of feasts, triumphs* interviews, nuptials, tilts, tourna 
ments, combats, and monpmachies, is most acceptable and pleasant. 
^ Franciscus Modius hath made a large collection of such solemnities 
in two great Tomes, which whoso will may peruse. The inspection 
alone of those curious Iconographies of Temples and Palot'^es, as 
that of the Lateran Church in Albert Durer^ that of the Temple of 
Jerusalem in Josephus^ Adricomms, and Villalpattdus : that of the 
Escurial in Guadas^ of Diana at Ephesus in Plinyp Nerds golden 
Palace in Romep ^Justinian's in Constantinople^ that Peruvian 
Plead in ^ Cuzco, ut non^ ab hominibus, sed d deemoniis constructiim 
videatur ; S. Mark's in Venice by Ignatius, with many such t 
priscorum artificum opera (saith that ® interpreter of Pausanias) the 
rare workmanship of those ancient Greeks, in Theatres, Obelisks, 
Temples, Statues, gold, silver, ivory, marble images, non minore 
fertile quutn leguntur, quam quum cernuntur, animutn delectatione 
complent, affect one as much by reading almost as by sight. 

The Country hath his recreations, the City his several Gymnicks 
and Exercises, May-games, Feasts, Wakes, and Merry Meetings, to 
solace themselves ; tlfe very being in the Country ; that life itself 
is a sufficient recreation to some men, to enjoy such pleasures as 
those old Patriarchs did. Diocletian, the Emperor, was so much 
affected with it, that he gave over his Scejjtre, and ^urned gardener. 
Constantine wrote 20 books of Husbandry. Lysander, when Em- 
bassadors came to see him, bragged of nothing more than of his 
Orchard, hi sunt ordines meil What shall I say of Cincinnatus^ 

1 Quos antea audivi, inquit, hodie vidi Deos. [Ibid.]* * Pandectas Triumph, fol. 
* Lib. 6. cap. 4. de hello Jud. [See also lib. 5. cap. 5.] [-* N. H. 36. 14.] 

[•''» Pliny, N. H. 36. 15.] ® Procopius. [De .^dificiis. Lib. i. cap. i.] Laet. 

lib. 10. Amer. descript. ® Romulus Amasseus, praefat. Pausan, [® Cic. De 
Senectute, c. xvii. § 59.] 
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Cato^ Tully^ and many such ? how have they been pleased with 
it, to prune, plant, inoculate, and graft, to shew so many several 
kinds of Pears, Apples, Plums, Peaches, &c. 

1 Nunc captare feras laqueis, nunc fallere visco, 

Atque etiam magnos canibus circumdare saltus, 

Insidias avibus moliri, incendere vepres. 

Sometimes with traps deceive, with line and string 
To catch wild birds and beasts, encompassing 
The grove with dogs, and out of bushes firing, 

— - et nidos avium scrutari, &c.2 

l^cundus^ in his preface to Cato^ Varro^ Columella^ put Oilt by 
liim, confesseth of himself, that Jie was mightily delighted with 
tltese Husbandry studies, and took extraordinary pleasure in them. 
If the theorick or speculation can so nSuch affect, what shall the 
place and exercise itself, the practick part, do ? The same con- 
fession I find in Herbasiein^ Pd)rta^ Camerarius^ and many others, 
which have written of that subject. If my testimony were ought 
worth, I could say as much of myself; I am veri Saturnius no 
man ever took more delight in Springs, Woods, Groves, Gardens 
Walks, Fishponds, Rivers, &c. But 

^Tantalus k labris sitiens fugientia captat 
Flumina, • 

And so do I, vellc licet^ potm non licet!" 

Every Palace, every City almost, hath his peculiar Walks, 
Cloisters, Terraces, Groves, Theatres, Pageants, Games, and 
several Recreations ; every Country some profgssed Gymnicks, to 
e.xhtlarate their minds, & exercise their bodies. The ^Greeks had 
their Olympia?t^ Pythian^ Isthmian, Nemean, Games, in honour of 
Neptune, Jupiter, Apollo ; Athens hePs : some for Honour, Garlands, 
Crowns; [some] for ^beauty, dancing, running, leaping, like our 
silver games.® The ^Pomans had their Feasts, as the Athenians 
and Lacedce7nonians held their publick Banquets, in Piytaneo, Pan^ 

athenceis, Thesmophoriis. Phiditiis, Plays, Naumachies, places for 

• § 

1 Virg. Georg, i. [139, 140, 271.] [2 This line is from Baptista Mantuanus, 

F!cl. X.] [s A true lover of the country. For Saturn was the God of Agriculture.] 
M Hor. Sat. i. i. 68. Thirsty Tantalus gapes for the water that flees from his lips.] 

Apuleius, in Petron. Catal. I may wish, I may not have.] ® Boterus, lib. 3. 
polit. cap. I. 7 See Ath^aeus, Deipnoso. [Book xiii. p. ^65 F.] Does Shake- 
speare's Tempest, A. ii. Sc. ii. explain this passage ? " Were I in England now, as 
once I was, and had but this fish painted, not a holiday fool there but would give 
a piece of silver.”] 2 Ludi votivi, sacri, ludicri, Megalenses, Cereales, Florales, 
Martiales, &c. Rosinus, 12, 
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Sea-fights, 'Theatres, Amphitheatres able to contain 70,000 men, 
wherein they had several delightsome Shews to exhilarate the 

I * Gladiators, combats of men with themselves, with wild 
?)id wild beasts one with another, like our Bull-baitings, or 
tings (in which many countrymen and Citizens amongst 
uch delight and so frequently use) Dancers on Ropes, 
Wrestlers, Corp^dies, Tragedies, publickly exhibited at 
eror's and Cities’ charge, and that with incredible cost & 
ence. In the Lo 7 v Coimtries (as ^Meteran relates) before 
irs, they had many solemn Feasts, Plays, Challenges, 
Gardens, Colleges of Rhymers, Rhetoricians, Poets : and 
to this day such places are cufiously maintained in At 7 isterdatn^ 
as appears by that description of Isaacus Fontanus^ Rerutfi 
Amstelrod, lib, 2. cap. 25. So likewise not long since at Freiburg 
in Germany.^ as is evident by that relation of ^Neander^ they had 
Ludos Septemialesy solemn Plays every seven years, which B&cerus^ 
one of their own Poets, hath elegantly described : 

At nunc magnifico spcctacula structa paratu 
Quid memoreni, veteri non concessura Quirino, 

Ludorum pompa?"® &c. 

In Italy they have soleilin Declamations of certain select young 
Gentlemen in Florence^ (like those Reciters in old Rome), and 
publick Theatres in most of their Cities, for Stage-players and 
others, to exercise and recreate themselves. All seasons almost, 
all places, have thgir several pastimes, some in Summer, some in 
Winter, some abroad, some within, some of the body, some of 
the mind, and divers men have divers recreations and exercises. 
Do 7 )iitian the Emperor was much delighted with catching flies, 
Augustus to play with puts amongst children, ^Alexander Severus 
was often pleased to play with whelps and young pigs, '^Adriati 
was so wholly enamoured with dogs and horses, that he bestowed 

1 See Lipsius, Amphitheatrum. Rosinus, lib. 5. Meursius de*ludis Graecorum. 
2 1,500 men at once, tigers, lions, elephants, horses, dogs, bears, &c. 3 Lib. ult. 

ct 1 . I. ad finem. Consuetudine non minus laudabili quam veteri, contubernia 
Rhetorum, Rythmorum in Urbibuset Municipiis ; certisque diebus excrcebant se 
sagittarii, gladiatores, &c. Alia ingenii animique exercitia, quorum praecipuum 
studium principem populum tragoediis, comoediis, fabulis scenicis, aliisque id 
genus ludis recreare. ^ Orbis terrae descript, part. 3. [o What shall I say of 
their plays produced with the most magnificent get-up, rivalling even the Romans 
in their display ?] • Lampridius, [Vita ej us, cap. 41.], ^ Spartian. [Adriano, 

cap. 20.] 
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monuments and tombs on them, and buried them in graves. In 
foul weather, or when they can use no other convenient sports, by 
reason of the time, as we do Cock-fighting to avoid idleness, I 
think, (though some be more seriously taken with it, spqj|j||much 
time, cost and charges, and are too solicitous about it), 
used Partridges and Quails, as many Frenchmen do still, anSo 
keep Birds in Cages, with which he was much pleased, whei^w' 
any time he had leisure from publick cares and businesses,^- *He 
had (saith LampridiusY Pheasants, Ducks, Partridges, Pea- 
cocks, and some 20,000 Ringdoves and Pigeons. Busbequiury the 
Emperor's Orator, when he lay in Constantinopky & could not stir 
much abroad, kept for his recreation, busying himself to see them 
fed, almost all manner of strange birds ijnd beasts; this was some- 
thing, though not to exercise his body, yet to refresh his mind. 
Conrad Gesner, at Zurich in Switzerlandy kept so likewise, for his 
pleasyre, a great company of wild beasts, and (as he saith) took 
great delight to see them eat their meat. Turkey Gentlewomen, 
that are perpetual prisoners, still mewed up according to the 
custom of the place, have little else besides their household 
business, or to play with their children, to drive away time, but to 
dally with their cats, which they have in deliciisP as many of our 
Ladies and Gentlewomen use Monkeys and little Dogs. The 
ordinary recreations which we have in Winter, and in most solitary 
times busy our minds with, are Cardsy Tables and DicCy Shovel- 
boa^'dy Chcssplayy the Philosopher's game,^ small trunks,® shuttle- 
cock, billiards, musick, masks, singing, dancing, 'iiulegames, frolicks, 
jests, riddles, catches, purposes, questions and commands, merry 
tales of Errant Knights, Queens, Lovers, Lords, Ladies, Giants, 
Dwarfs, Thieves, Cheaters, Witches, Fairies, Goblins, Friars, &c., 
such as the old woman told [of]’ Psyche in ^ApuleiuSy Boccacio 
Novels, and the rest, quarum auditione pueri delectanUiry senes 
narratiofiCy which some delight to hear, some to tell, all are well 
pleased with. Anuira/iihus, the Philosopher, met Her modes y 

^ Delectatus lu.sis catulorum, porcellorum, ut perdices inter se pugnarent, aut ut 
aves parvulne sursum et deorsum volitarent, his maxime delectatus, ut sollicitudines 
publicas sublevnret. [Larnpridius, Vita Severi, cap. 41.] [3 Ibidem.] p As 

pets.] [** The Philos<^her's game, well so called, was a kind of chess. See a 
description of it in Nares’ Glossary, and see also Drake's Shakspeare and his Times ^ 
(ed. 1817). vol. ii. p. 171.] [® See p. 86.] ® Bruinales laete ut possint producere 

noctes. p We are obliged to supply this word, as the old woman did not tell 
Psyche any tale, but loKl Phe world-known tale of Psyche.] * Miles. 4. [82 sqj\ 
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Diopha7ituSy and PhilolauSy his companions, one day busily dis- 
coursing about Epicurus^ and JDoyiocritu^ tenants, very solicitous 
whichwas most probable and came nearest to truth. To put them 
out jjlBbat surly controversy, and to refresh their spirits,, he told 
tlyi^a pleasant tale of Stratocles the Physician’s wedding, and of 
a ^ the particulars, the company, the cheer, the musick, &c., for 
N^was new come from it^ with which relation they were so much 
delig^hted, that Philolaus wished a blessing to his heart, and many 
a good wedding,^ many such merry meetings might he be at, to 
please himself with the sight, and others with the narration of it. 
News are generally welcome to all our ears, aiidi audimus, aures 
enim ho7ni}ium 7iovitate Icetantut^ (gis "^Plmy observes) we long after 
rumour to hear and listen to it, densu/n hutiieris Mbit aure vulgus.^ 
We are most part too inquisitive and apt to hearken after news, 
which Ccesar in his * Commentaries observes of the old Gauls, 
they would be enquiring of every C.'trrier and Passenger® whgt they 
had heard or seen, what news abroad ? 

quid toto fiat in orbe, 

Quid Seres, quid Thraces agant ; sccreta novercoe 
Et pueri ; quis amet, &c.® 

[What the whole w'orld is doing, w'hat the Thracians, 

What the Chigiese ; the stepmother’s intrigue 
With her young stepson, and the latest scandal ;] 

as at an ordinary with us, bakehouse, or barber’s shop. When 
that great Gonsalvo'^ was upon some displeasure confined by king 
Perdviand to the City of Loja in Andalusia, the only comfort (saith 
^fovius}hG had to^ease his melancholy thoughts was to hear news, 
and to listen after those ordinary occurrents, which were bro*ught 
him cum pri7nisy by letters or otherwise, out of the remotest parts 
of Europe. Some men’s whole delight is to take Tobacco, and 
drink all day long in*^a Tavern or Ale-house, to discourse, sing, 
jest, roar, talk of a Cock and Bull over a pot, &c. Or when three 
or four good companions meet, tell old stories by the fireside, or 
in the Sun, as old folks usually do, aprici ^ie77iinere senes,^ 
remembering afresh and with pleasure ancient matters, and such 

i O Dii ! similibus saepe conviviis date ut ipse videndo delectetur, et post- 
modum narrando delectet. Theod. Prodromiis, Amaranto dial, interpret. 
Gilberto Gaulinio. > Epist. i8. Rufino. Hor. Odes, ii. xiii. 32.] ^ 

[cap. 5.] Gallicae consuetiidinis est ut viatores etiam fnvitos consistere cogant, et 
quid quisque eorum audierit aut cognorit de quA. re quoerunt. [® See p. 87, note 7.] 
Juv, vi. 402-404.] r Gonsalvo di Cordova, 1453-1515, a famous General of 
Ferdinand aud Isabella. J ® Vitae ejus lib. uit. Pers. v, 179 .] 
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like accidents, which happened in their younger years. Others’ 
best pastime is to game, nothing to them so pleasant. 

Hie Veneri indulget, hunc decoquit alea^ . 

Mi\ny too nicely take exceptions at Cards, ^ Tables, and DrHfMd 
such mixt lusorious lots, whom Gataker well confutes ; whiok 
though they be honest recreations in themselves, yet may justly ^ 
otherwise excepted at, as they are often abused, and forbidden as 
things most pernicious, insanam re77i et da77i7iosa777^^ ^Lemnius 
calls it. For 77iost part in these khid of disports^ Pis not art or skilly 
but subtilty^ cunny-catching^^ k7iavery^ cha7ice a7id fortuTU carries 
all away^ ’tis a7nbulatoria pecunia^^ 

puncto mobilis boras 

Permutat dominos, et cedit in altera jura 7 

[In a short fleeting hour it changes masters.] 

They Isibour most part not to |)ass their time in honest disport, 
but for filthy lucre, and covetousness of money. In fcedissvnum 
lucrutn et avaritiam ho77ii7ium convertitur^ as I)a77eus observes. 
P\ms fraudum et 7naleficioru7ny ’tis the fountain of cosenage and 
villainy ; ^ a thitig so co77i77ion all over Eu7'ope at this day^ so 
generally abused^ that ma7iy 77ie7i are ntte7fy tin done by it^ their 
means spent, patrimonies consumed, they and their posterity 
beggared ; besides swearing, wrangling, drinking, loss of time, and 
such inconveniences, which are ordinary concomitants : ^forwhe7i 
once they have got a haufit of such C07npa7iies, a7id habit of ga77iing, 
they can ha7'dly be drawn fro77i it^ but as an itch ri will tickle them, 
and as it is with whore7nastcrs, once e7itered, they cannot easily leave 
it off ; vexat me7ites insa7ia cupido, they are mad upon their sport. 
And in conclusion (which Charles the Seventh, that good Fre7ich 
King, published in an Edict against gamesters) imdi pice et hilaris 
vitce suffuglu7n sibi suisque liber is, totique fa7fiilice, that which 
was once their livelihood, should have maintained wife, children, 

d Pers. V. 57, 58, fnemoriter.J 2 They account them unlawful because sorti- 
lo,!;:ious. [3 An insane and injurious thing.] ^ Instit. c. 44, In his ludis 
ploruinque non ars aut ])eritia viget, sed fraiis, fallacia, dolus, astutia, casus, 
fortuna. temeritas, locum habent, non ratio, consilium, sapiontia, &c. == Cony- 

catching. See Nares.l [6 Money that has wings.] |7 Hor. Epp. ii. 2. 172, 174, quoted 
niemoriter.] 8 Abusus tam frequens hodie in Europa ut plerique crebro harum 
usu patrimonium profundant, exhaustisque facultatibus ad inopiam redigantur. 

® Ubi semel prungo ista animum occupat, segre discuii potest, solliciiantibus 
undique ejusdem farinae hominibus, damnosas illas voluptates repetunt ; quod et 
scortatoribus insilum, &c. ‘ 
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family, is now spent and gone ; mxror dr* egestasy &c., sorrow and 
beggary succeeds. So good things may be abused, and that which 
was^rst invented to ^ refresh men's weary spirits, when they come 
f rQji l^her labours and studies, to exhilarate the mind^ to enter- 
time and company, tedious otherwise in those long solitary 
^inter nights, and keep them from worse matters, an honest 
^exercise, is contrarily perverted. 

'(^hess-play is a good and witty exercise of the mind for some kind 
of men, and fit for such melancholy [ones], Rhasis holds, as are 
idle, and have extravagant impertinent thoughts, or [are] troubled 
with cares, nothing better to distract their mind, and alter their 
meditations, invented (some say) by the ^general of an army in a 
famine, to keep soldiery from mutiny : but if it proceed from over- 
much study, in such a case it may do more harm than good ; it is 
a game too troublesome for some men's brains, too full of anxiety, 
all out as bad as study ; besides, ft is a testy cholerick ga^ne, and 
very offensive to him that loseth the Mate. William the Con- 
queror in his younger years, playing at chess with the Prince of 
France, {Datiphink was not annexed to that Crown in those days), 
losing a mate, knocked the Chess-board about his pate, which was 
a cause afterwards ofjnuch enmity betwixt them. For some such 
reason it is, belike, that PatriciuSy in his 3rd Book, Tit. \2ydc 7 'eg. 
instit. forbids his Prince to jday at Chess : hawking and hunting, 
riding, &c. he will allow ; and this to other men, but by no means 
to him. In Muscovy y where they live in stoves and hot-houses all 
Winter long, come seldom or little abroad, it is again very necessary, 
and therefore in those parts (saith ^ llerbastein) much used. At 
Fez in AfricUy where the like iruconvenience of keeping within 
doors is through heat, it is very laudable, and (as ^Leo Afer relates) 
as much frequented.* A sport fit for idle Gentlewomen, Soldiers 
in Garrison, and Courtiers that have nought but Love matters to 
busy themselves themselves about, but not altogether so con- 
venient for such as are Students. The like J may say of CL 
Bruxei^s Philosophy Game, D, FulJzds Metroinachia and his 

1 Institiutur ista exercitatio, non lucri sed valetudinis et oblectamcnti ratione, et 
»^uo animus defatigatus respiret, novasque vires ad suV^eundos labores denuo 
concipiat. 2 Latrunculorum ludus inventus est d djjice, ut, cum miles intolerabib 
fame laboraret, altero die edens, altero ludens, famis oblivisceretur. Bellonius. See 
more of this game in Daniel Souter’s Palamedes, vel de variis ludis, 1 , 3. s D. Hay- 
ward, in vita ejus. ^ Muscovit. commentarium. ® Inter ^ives Fessanos 
latrunculorum ludus est usitatissimus. lib. 3, de Africa*. 
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OuranoJiiachia^ with the rest of those intricate Astrological and 
Geometrical fictions, for such especially as are Mathematically 
given ; and the rest of those curious games. 

DcifKing, Singing, Masking, Mumming, Stage-plays, HiS|||over 
they be heavily censured by some severe Catos, yet, if opport»ely 
and soberly used, may justly be approved. Melius estfodere 
saltare^ saith Austin : but what is thgt if they delight in it? 
® Nemo \^fere'\ saltat sobrius. But in what kind of dance ? ’ I.know 
these sports have many oppugners, whole volumes writ against 
them, when as all they say (if duly considered) is but Ignoratio 
Eleyichi; and some again, because they are now cold and wayward, 
past themselves, cavil at all such^youthful sports in others, as he 
did in the Comedy ; they think them illko ?iasci senes, Some 

out of preposterous zeal object many times trivial arguments, ,and 
because of some abuse will quite take away the good use, as if 
they Jiould forbid wine, becalise it makes men drunk ; but in my 
judgement they are too stern : there is a time for all things, a time 
to mourn, a time to dance, Eccl. 3. 4, a time to embrace, a time not 
to embrace (vers. 5), and iiothing better than that a man should 
rejoice in his 07 vn works (vers. 22). For my part, I will subscribe 
to the King's Declaration j and was e>^r of that mind, those 
May-games, Wakes, and Whitsun-Ales, &c., if they be not at 
unseasonable hours, may justly be permitted. Let them freely 
feast, sing and dance, have their Puppet-plays, Hobby-horses, 
Tabers, Crowds, Bag-pipes, &c., play at Ball, and Barley-breaks, 
and what sports and recreations they like best? In Fraficonia, a 
province of Gerj 7 iany (saith ^Auba?ius Bohemus) the old folks, after 
Evening Prayer, went to the Ale-house, the younger sort to dance : 
and to say truth with ® Sarisburiensis, satius fuerat sic otiari quam 
turpius occupari, better do so than worse, as Without question other- 
wise (such is the corruption of man^s Nature) many of them will 
do. For that cause Plays, Masks, Jesters, Gladiators^ Tumblers, 
Jugglers, &c. ayd all thyt crew is admitted & winked at: ''iota 

P It is better to dig than to dance.] * Tullius. [Mur. 6. 13. Hardly any sober 
person dances. I'he fercy which Burton characteristically omits, takes a good deal 
of the sting out of the remark.] Terence, Heauton. ii. i. 2. They think they 
should have old heads on y^ung shoulders.] The allusion is to King Janies 1 ., 
his Book of SportSy or Laxvful Recreations upon Sunday after Evening Prayers y and 
upon^ Hoiy-DaySy issued 1618. See Shaksfeare and his TtmeSy (ed. 1817) 

vol. i. pp. 173^ 17^} * De mor. genu ^ Polycrat. 1 . i. cap. 8 . ^ Idem 

Sarisburiensis. * 

IL 


U 
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joailarium scc?ia procedit^ et ideo speciacula admissa stinf, et infinita 
iirocinia vanitatum^ ut his occup€ntii>\ qui pemiclosius otiari solent : 
that Upv might be busied about such toys, that would otherwise 
moto^miciously be idle. So that, as ^Tacitus said* of the 
^iologers in liome^ we may say of them, genius hominum esi 
qfxii VI dviiate nostra et vitabitur semper et retinebittir^ they are a 
debauched company most part, still spoken against, as well they 
deserv’e some of them (for 1 so relish and distinguish them as 
Fiddlers, and Musicians) and yet ever retained. Evil is not to be 
done (I confess) that good may come of it: but this is evil per 
accidens^ and in a qualified sens^ to avoid a greater inconvenience, 
may justly be tolerated. Sir iliomas More, in his Utopian Com- 
mon-wealth^ as he will 'have none idle, so will he have no man 
labour over -hard, to be toiled out like a horse, dis more than slavish 
infelicity the life of most of our hirqi servants and tradesmen else- 
where (excepting his Utopians) : but half the day allotted to tvofk, and 
half for honest recreation, or whatsoever employment they shall think 
fit themselves. If one half-day in the week were allowed to our 
household servants for their Merry Meetings by their hard masters, 
or in a year some Feasts, like those Roman Saturnalia, I think 
they would labour harder all the rest of their time, and both parties 
be better pleased : but this needs not (you will say), for some of 
them do nought but loiter all the week long. 

This which I aim at is for such as are fracti animis, troubled in 
mind, to ease the^, over-toiled on the one part, to refresh : over 
idle on the other, to keep themselves busied. And to this.pur- 
pose, as any labour or employment will serve to the one, any 
honest recreation will conduce to the other, so that it be moderate 
and sparing, as the usf of meat and drink ; not to spend all their 
life in Gaming, Playing, and Pastimes, as too many Gentlemen do, 
but to revive our bodies and recreate our souls with honest sports : 
of which, as there be divers sorts, and peculiar to several callings, 
ages, sexes, conditions, so there be proper for sev^al seasons, and 
those of distinct natures, to fit that variety of humours which, is 
amongst them, that if one will not, another may : some in Summer, 
some in Winter, some gentle, some more violent, some for the 

1 Hist, lib, I. [cap. 22.] 3 Nemodesidet otiosus, ita nemo asinino more ad 

seram noctem laborat ; nam ea plusquam servilis aerumna, quae opificum vita est, 
exceptis Utopiensibus. qui diem in 24 boras dividunt, sc^' duntaxat operi deputant, 
reliquum somno et cibo cujusque arbitrio permittilur, [Uto^i^ Book ii.] 
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mind alone, some for the body and mind : (as to some it is both 
business and a pleasant recreation to oversee workmen of all 
sorts, Husbandry, Cattle, Horses, &c. to build, plot, P^ect, to 
make .models, cast up accounts, &c.) some without, sq|@^ithin 
doors : new, old, &c. as the season serveth, and as men areincl^d. 
It is reported of Philippus Boiius^ that Good Duke of Bur^^iy ^ 
(by Lodovicus Vives in Epist.2ii\d Font^^Iieuterm his history) niat 
the said Duke, at the marriage of Eleonora^ sister to the ‘I\mg of 
Portugal^ at Bruges in Flanders^ which was solemnized in the deep 
of Winter, when as by reason of unseasonable weather he could 
jieither hawk nor hunt, and was now tired with cards, dice, &c. and 
such other domestical sports, of to see Ladies dance, with some 
of his Courtiers he would in the evening walk disguised all about 
the Town. It so fortuned, as he was walking late one night, he 
found a country-fellow dead drunk, snorting on a bulk ; ^ ® he 
caused his followers to bring liim to his Palace, and there stripped 
him of his old clothes, and attiring him after the Court fashion, 
when he waked, he and they were ready to attend upon his 
Excellency, persuading him he was some great Duke. The poor 
fellow, admiring how he came there, was served in state all the 
day long ; after supper he saw them dancg, heard Musick, and the 
rest of those Court-like pleasures: but late at night, when he was 
well tippled, & again fast asleep, they put on his old robes, and 
so conveyed him to the place where they first found him. Now 
the fellow had not made them so good sport the day before, as he 
did when he returned to himself, all the jest^as to see how he 
^ lodked upon it. In conclusion, after some little admiration, the 
poor man told his friends he had seen a Vision, €^>onstantly believed 
it, would not otherwise be persuaded, and so the jest ended.* 
^Antioc/ius Epiphanes would often disguise*himself, steal from his 
Court, and go into Merchants’, Goldsmiths’, and otherTradesmen’s 
shops, sit and talk with them, and sometimes ride, or walk alone, 
and fall aboard^ with anv Tinker, Clown, Serving-man, Carrier, or 
whomsoever he met first. Sometimes he did ex insperaio’^ give a 

^ Rerum Burgund. lib. 4, [* Bulk here is probably a bench. See HalliwelPs 

Archaic Dictionary.] « Jussil hominem deferri ad Palaiiuni et lecto Ducali 
collocari, &c, mirari homo iibi se eo loci videt. ^ Quid interest, inquit Lodovicus 
Viyes, (epist. ad Francisc. Barducem), inter diem illius et nostros aliquot annos? 
Nihil penitus, nisi quod, *<Scc. Our Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew was 

perhaps founded on this tale. See T. Warton’s Note, Preface to that Play.] 
® iica. Stephan. Pnefat. llcioJoti. p Unexpectedly,] 
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poor fellow money, to see how he would look, or on set purpose 
lose his purse as he went, to watch who found it, and withal how 
he would be affected, and with such objects he was much delighted. 
Man^Jfeih tricks are ordinarily put in practice by great men, to 
exhwrate themselves and others, all which are harmless jests, and 
hy^ their good uses. 

•^ut amongst those exercises, or recreations of the mind within 
doorSj there is none so general, so aptly to be applied to all sorts 
of men, so fit and proper to expell Idleness and Melancholy, as 
that of Study. Studia senectutetu oblectarit., adolescentiam alunt^ 
secundas res orn(i?it^ adversis perfugtuui et solatium prcebenty douii 
delectant.^ &>c. find the rest in dlu/ly^ pro Arc/iia Poeta, [7. 16.].' 
What so full of content, a,s to read, walk, and see Maps, Pictures, 
Statues, Jewels, Marbles, which some so much magnify, as those 
\lh2X Phidias made of old, so exquisite and pleasing to be beheld, 
that, as Chrysostom thinketh, if c6iy ?nan be sickly t7vublfAi in 
mind, or that cannot sleep for grief, and shall but staoid over against 
one of Phidias' Images, he tvill forget all care, or icdiatsoever else may 
molest him, in an instant I There be those so much taken with 
Michael Angelo's, Raphael de Urbindsf Pranccsco Francia's Pieces, 
and many of those Italiqn and Dutch Painters, which were excel- 
lent in their ages ; and esteem of it as a most pleasing sight to view 
those neat Architectures, Devices, Scutcheons, Coats of Arms, read 
such Books, to peruse old Coins of several sorts in a fair Gallery, 
Artificial Works, Perspective Glasses, Old Reliques, Anti- 
quities, variety of colours. A good Picture is falsa veritas et muta 
poesis A and though (as ^ VRes sanh) artificmlia delectant, sed^inox 
fastidimus, artificial toys please but for a time, yet who is he that 
will not be moved with them for the present? When Achilles was 
tormented and sad for the loss of his dear friend Patroclus, his 
mother Thetis brought him a most elaborate and curious Buckler 
made by Vulcan, in which were engraven Sun, Moon, Stars, 
Planets, Sea, Land, men fighting, running^ riding, v^men scolding, 
hills, dales, towns, castles, brooks, rivers, trees, «c. with many 

n Study delights old age, educates youth, adorns prosperity, is the solace and 
refuge of adversity, charms us at home, &c.] 2 Ojat. 12. Siquis anirno fuerit 

afflictus aut aeger, nec somnum admittens, is mihi videtur 6 regione stans talis 
imaginis, oblivisci omnium posse, quae humaiiae vitae atrocia et difficilia accidere 
solent. [8 The famous Raphael Sanzio was a native of Urbino.] An imitation 
of reality and silent poetry.] ® 3. De anima. • 
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pretty landskips/ and perspective pieces, with sight of which he 
v/as infinitely delighted, and much eased of his grief. 

2 Continuo eo spectaculo captus, delenito mocrore, 

Oblectabatur, in rnanibus tenens Dei splendida dona. 

Who will not be affected so in like case, or to see those |Pbll. 
furnished Cloisters and Galleries of ihe Ro7na?i Cardinals, 
richly stored with all modern Pictures, old Statues and Antiquities? 

Cum se spectando recreet simul atque lci^e?ido^ to see their Pictures 

alone, and read the description, as ^Boissardus well adds, whom will 
it not affect? which Bozins^ Pofiiponius L^eIus, Marlianus^ SchottuSy 
CaveleriuSy IP^o7'ius, &c. and he himself hath well performed of 
late. Or in some Princes* Cabinets, lil#e that of the great Duke*s 
in Flo7‘encey of P'clix Platerus in Basily or Noblemen’s Houses, to see 
such variety of attires, faces, so many, so rare, and such exquisite 
pieces, of men, birds, beasts, ^c. to see those excellent landskips,' 
Dutch-works, and curious Cuts of Sadle7‘ of PraguEy Albe7i DureVy 
Golfziusy^ U7'i7itcSy &^c. such pleasant Pieces of Perspective, I7tdia7i 
Pictiu^es made of feathers, Chhia works, frames, thau77iatiirgical 
motions, exotick toys, &c. Who is he that is now wholly over- 
come with idleness, or otherwise inve^ved in a labyrinth of 
worldly cares, troubles, and discontents, that will not be much 
lightened in his mind by reading of some enticing story, true or 
feigned, where (as in a glass) he shall observe what our fore-fathers 
have done, the beginnings, ruins, falls, periods of Common-wealths, 
private men’s actions displayed to the life, &c.t ^Plutarch there- 
fore calls them secundas 7ncjisas ei heliafiay the second course and 
junkets, because they were usually read at Noblemen’s Feasts. 
AVho is not earnestly affected with a passionate speech, well 
penned, an elegant Poem, or some pleasant bewitching discourse, 
like that of ^ HeIiodo7'uSy ubi obhetafto qi(iEdaJ7i pladde fiuity iU /77 
Jiilaritate conjunda} Julian tlie A|)OState was so taken with an 
Oration of Bb^nius the^ophistcr, that, as he confesseth, he could 
not be quiet till he had read it all out. lAgiorationefn tuam 77iag7ia 
ex pa7‘te hestcf^na die atiie prandiu7fiy p7'a7isus vero suie ullct i7ita 77iis^ 
sio7ie iotaf7i absu/vi, O argU77ie7ita ! O co7nposiiione77i P I may say 
the same of this or that pleasing Tract, winch will draw his atten- 

P =Lanclscnpcs.] 2 Iliad. 19. [16-18.] ® Topo^r. Rom. part. i. P A famous 
Dutch Painter, 1558-1617.] ® Quod hcroum conviviis legi solitne. « Afelancthon 

de Ilcliodoro, P I relid a considerable part of your speech before dinner, but 
after I had dined ijinished it completely. Oh what arguments ! wliat style I 
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tion along with it. To most kind of men it is an extraordinafy 
delight to study. For what a world of Books offers itself, in all 
subjeyjpttV'^s, and sciences, to the sweet content and capacity of 
! In Arithmetick^ Geometry^ Perspective^ Opticks^ 
^Amionoviy^ Architecture^ Saiipturd^ Picturd^ of which so many and 
‘‘suwi elaborate Treatises are of late written : in Mcchanicks & their 
mysteries. Military Matters^ Navigation, ' Riding of Horses, 
* Fencing, Swimming, Gardening, Planting, great Tomes of Hus- 
bandry, Cookery, Falconry, Hunting, Fishing, Fowling, &c. with 
exquisite Pictures of all sports, games, & what not ? In Mtisicky 
Metaphysicks^ N'atural and Mo?'C{f Philosophy^ Philology^ in Policy^ 
Heraldry^ Genealogy, Clu^^nology, &c. they afford great Tomes, or 
those Studies Antiquity, &c. ct ^ quid subtilius Arithnieticis inven* 

tionibust quid jucinidius Musicis rationibus ? quid divinius Astrono- 
niicis ? quid reciiiis Geomctricis demonstratumibus 1 What so sure, 
what so pleasant? He that shall but see that Geometrical 'T'ower 
of Garisenda at Bologna in Italyp the Steeple and Clock at Stras- 
burg, will admire the effects of art, or that Engine of Archifnedes 
to remove the earth itself, if he had but a place to fasten his 
instrument, Archimedes* Cochlea,^ and rare devices to corrivate 
waters, musick instruments, & trisyllable Echoes again, again, & 
again repeated, with myriads of such. What vast Tomes are 
extant in Latv, Physick, & Divinity, for profit, pleasure, practice, 
speculation, in verse or prose, &c. ! Their names alone are the 
subject of whole Volumes, we have thousands of Authors of all 
sorts, many great Libraries full well furnished, like so many 
dishes of meat, served out for several palates ; & he is a very 
block that is affected with none of them. Some take an infinite 
delight to study the ^/ery Languages wherein these Books are 
written, Hebrew, Greek, Syriack, Chaldee, Arabick, &c. Methinks 
it would well please any man to look upon a Geogrnphicnl M;ip, 
^ suavi a7iiniuin delectation eallicere, ob incited ibiletn I'erum vaii eta tern et 

^ Pluvines. * Thibciult. * As in travelling, the rest go forward and Idok 
before them, an Antiquary alone looks round about him, seeing things past, &c. , 
hath a complete horizon. Janus Bifrons. ^ Cardan. [“ What is more subtile 
than arithmetical conclusions? what more agreeable^- than musical harmonics? 
what more divine than astronomical? what more certain than geometrical demonstra- 
tions?"] Montaigne saw this in his journey into Italy.] [« Arclumcdes’ 

water-screw. See Vitruv. v. 12 ; x. 8. Plutarch,^ Life of Marcellus, § 14.] 

^ Hondius, Praefat. Mercatoris. [On account of the incredible variety and pleasant* 
ness of the subject, and would excite to further steps in kii jwfci^ge.j 
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juainditatem^ et ad pleniorein suicognitionem <?:\;r//(2r^,Chorographical, 
Topographical Delineations, to behold, as it were, all the remote 
Provinces, Towns, Cities of the World, and never to go forth of the 
limits of his study, to measure by the scale and comi^Sk their 
extent, distance, examine their site. Charles the Great, 
writes, had three fair silver tables, in one of which superficiesWis 
a large Map of Constantinople^ in. the second Rome neatly engra*d, 
in the third an exquisite Description of the whole World, and^much 
delight he took in them. What greater pleasure can there now be 
than to view those elaborate Maps of Orteliiis^ ^Mereator, Hondius, 
8zc. To peruse those books of Cities, put out by Braunns and 
Hogenbcrgwst To read those exquisite descriptions of Maginus, 
Munster^ Herrera^ Laet,^ Merida^ Bateriis^ Leander^ Albertus, 
Camdeti^ Leo Afer^ AdricomiiiSy Nic. Gerbelius^ 1 Those famous 
expeditions of Christo. Columbus^ Amerigo Vespucci., Marcus Bolus., 
the Venetian^ Lod. Vertomdnnus, Aloysius Cadamustus, ? 
those accurate diaries of Portuguese^ Hollanders^ of Bartison^ 
Oliver ci Nort, &*c. HakluyPsY Bet. MartyVs Decades^ Benzo^ 
Lerius^Linschoten's Relations, Hodceporicons of Jod. a Meggen, 
Brocard the Monk, Bredenbachius., Jo. DubliuiuSy SaudSy to 
Jerusaleuiy Egypty and other remote places of the world ? those 
jdeasant Itineraries of Baulus HcntzneruSy Jodocus SinceruSy Dux 
Bolo7iuSy 6^<r. to read Bellofiiud Observations, B. Gillius his Surveys ; 
those parts of America set out, and curiously cut in Pictures, by 
Fratres a Bry. To see a well cut Herbal, Herbs, Trees, Flowers, 
Plants, all Vegetals, expressed in their proper«colours to the life, 
as that of Matthiolus upon Dioscoridesy DclacafupiuSy Lobely 
Bauhinusy and that last voluminous and mighty Herbal of Besler 
of Nurembufgy wherein almost every Plant is to his own bigness. 
To see Birds, Beasts, and Fishes of the Sea, Spiders, Gnats, Ser- 
l)cnts, Flies, 6^^. all Creatures set out by the same Art, & truly 
expressed in lively colours, with an exact description of their 
natures, virtue^, qualities, &c. as hath been accurately performed 
by yEliatiy Gesuery Ulysses AldrovanduSy BelloniuSy Rondoletius, 
Hip poly tus SalvianuSy ^Arcana cccli, natuf'ce secretay ordinem 

universi scircy inajoris fclicitatis et dulcedinis esty quatn cogitatioue 
quis assequi possity gut mortalis sperare. IVhat more pleasing 

* Atlas Geog. [2 Old copies have Portugals. ] * Cardan. [To know the 

secrets of the Heavens apd of Nature, and the Order of the Universe, is a greatei 
hap])iiiess and pleasure than any mortal can think or e.vpect to obtain,] 
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Studies can there be than the Mathematichs, Theorick, or Practick 
parts? as to sur ey land, make Maps, Models, Dials, with 
which T was ever much delighted myself. Tails est matJiematum 
(saith ^ Plutarch)^ ut his indignum sit divitiarum phalcras 
^ ^ puellaria spectacula covipurari ; such is the 

e^'ellenry of these studies, that all those ornaments and childish 
bubbles of wealth are no^ worthy to be compared to them : erode 
;;///// ,(^kaith one) exstingiii diilce erit inathenuiticarum artiiim studio^ 
I could even live and die wdth such meditations, '^and take more 
delight, true content of mind, in them than thou hast in all thy 
wealth and sport, how rich soever thou art. And, as ^Cardan well 
seconds me, Iloiiorabile magis est et gJoriosii in Jure in tell/gore qnain 
provinciis pireosse, atqiie j<ivcneni esse!' The like pleasure there is 
in all other Studies to such as are truly addicted to them. 

suavitas (one holds) ///, cum quis ea dc^^ustaverit, quasi To nils 
Circcis captuSf non possit uuquatn ctb illis dinelli ; the like •sweet- 
ness, whicli, as CirceU Cup, bewitcheth a student, he cannot leave 
off, as well may witness those ina iy laborious hours, days, and 
nights, spent in the voluminous d'reatises written by them ; the 
same content. '^Julius Scaliger was so much affected with Poetry, 
that he brake out into pathetical protestation, he bad rather be 
the Author of 12 verses in Lucan, qx such an ode in '^Horace, than 
Kmperor of Germany. '^PLicholas Gerlcllus, th it good old man, 
was so much ravished with a few Greek Authors restored to light, 
with hope and desire of enjoying the rest, that he exclaims forth- 
with, Arablbus atfjue Indls omnibus erimus ditiorcs, we shalj be 
richer than all \}c\^ Arabick or Indian Princes; of such esteem 
they were with him, incomparable worth and value. Seneca prefers 
Zeno and C/irysippus, two doting Stoichs, (he was so much 
enamoured on their \’forks), before any Prince or General of an 
Army; and Orontius the Mathematician so far admires Archi- 
viedes, that he calls him diviuum homine majorem, a petty God, 
more than a man; and well he might, , for ought I see, if you 
respect fame or worth. Pindar oi Thebes is as inuch renowned 

* Lib. de cupid. divifiarum. [§ to.] * Leon. Diggs. Pr.xfat. ad perpet. prog- 
post. 3 capio voluptatis, &c. < In Hyperchen. divis. 3. § iii.\ p It 

is more honourable and glorious to understand these truths than to govern 
provinces, and to be yoiingri ® Cardan. Prxfat. rerum varict. 7 Poetices hb. 

8 Lib. 3. Ode 9. fi.] Donee gratus eram tibi, &c. 9 De Pi lopones. lib. 6. descr:,..t’. 

Graec. 10 Quos si integros haberemus, Dii Boni ! quas opes, quos thesauros 
tcnercni 1 
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for his Poems, as EpamhiondaSy PelopidaSy IlercuIeSy or Bacchus y his 
fellow citizens, for their warlike actions ; et stfaiuam respiciaSy non 
pauciores Ai'istoiclis quam Aicxatnbi viemincninty (as Cardan 
notes), Aristotle is more known than Alexander ; for wa^ave a 
bare relation of Alexander's but Aristotle lotus vivittnm^^- 

inentisy is whole in his works: yet I stand not upon this; 
delight is it which I aim at ; so great pleasure, such sweet contt:m, 
there is in study. ^King James, 1605* when he came do. our 
University of Oxfordy and, amongst other edifices, now went to 
view that famous Library, renewed by AV. lyionias Bodley, in imita- 
tion of Alexandery at his departure brake out into that noble 
siieecli, If I were not a King, I would be an University man ; ’^and 
if it 70 ere so that / must he a prisone?\ ifj might have 7ny loishy I 
7oould desire to ha e 710 other prison tha7i that Lib7 aryy a7td to be 
chained together 7oith so 7nany good Authors et mortuis niagistris. 
So sw^ct is the delight of study, the more learning they have, (as 
he that hath a Dropsy, the more he drinks the thirstier he is), the 
more they covet to learn, and the last day is [the pupil of the 
former;] prioris discipulus harsh at first learning is, radices 
amarcCy but fructus dulceSy according to that of IsocreUesf pleasant 
at last ; the longer they live, the more they are enamoured with 
t’lc Muses. IlcinsiuSy the keeper of the Library at Leyde7i in 
Ilollandy was mewed up in it all the year long ; and that which 
to thy thinking should have bred a loathing caused in him a 
[ rcater liking. *V 110 sooner (saith he) come into the Library y 
but I bolt the door to mCy excludifig lusty a7nlutiony ava7‘icey a7id 
all Such 7'ieeSy 7ol:ose nurse is idleness, the 7nother of ignora7icey 
and Afela//choly herself y and in the very lap of eter7iityy a77iongst 
so n:a?iy divine souls y I take niy scaly 7oith so lofty a spirit atid 
siocet cojitenty that I pity all our great otKSy and rich 77ien that 
kno7o not this happiness, I am not ignorant in the mean time (not- 
withstanding this which I have said) how barbarously and basely 


1 Isnnc Wake, Musre Regnantes. 2 gj unquam mihi in fatis sit ut captiwis 
Uucar, si niihi darctur optio, hoc cuperem carcere concliidi, his catenis illigari, cum 
hisce captivis concatcnatiis n^tatern agere. f 3 Publius Syrus, Discipulus est 
ja ioris posterior dies. 1 Ad Dcnionicum, §§ i8, 33.] ® Epist, Primerio. 

1 lenimque in qua siinul pedem posui, foribus pcssuliim obdo ; ambilionem 
auteru, aniorcni, libidineni, etc. excludo, quorum parens est ignavia, imperitia 
nutrix; el in ipso reternitatis greniio, inter tot illustres animas sedem mihi sumo, 
cum iiigenti quidem animo, ut subinde rnagnatum me luisereat, qui felicilatenj 
hanc ignorant. • 
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for the most part our ruder Gentry esteem of Libraries & Books, 
how they neglect & contemn so great a treasure, so inestimable a 
benefit, as ^sofs Cock did the Jewel he found in the dunghill, ‘ 
andjpifhrough error, ignorance, and want of education. -And 'tis 
a u^der withal to observe how much they will vainly cast a\Vay 
i^‘ unnecessary expences, quot modis pereant (saith ’^Erasmus) 
mzgmiibus peciinicB^ quantum absumant alea^ scorta^ conipotationeSy 
profectiones non necessarian^ pompce^ btlla quansi/a, a7Jibitio^ co/aXy 
viorioy ludiOy what in hawks, hounds, law-suits, vain building, 
gourmandizing, drinking, sports, plays, pastimes, &c. If a well 
minded man to the Muses would sue to some of them for an Exhi- 
bition, to the farther maintenance or enlargement of such a work, 
be it College, Lecture, Library, or whatsoever else may tend to the 
Advancement of Learning, they are so unwilling, so averse, they had 
rather see these which are already with such cost and care 
erected, utterly ruined, demolished, or otherwise employed; for 
they repine many and grudge at such gifts and revenues so 
bestowed : and therefore it were in vain, as Erasmus well notes, 
vel ab his vel d negotiatoribus qui se Ma77i??ionce dediderunt, im- 
probum fortasse tale officiu77i exi^erey to solicit or ask any thing of 
such men, that are likejy damned to riches, to this purpose. For 
my part 1 pity these men, stultos jubeo esse libentery [I] let them go 
as they are, in the catalogue of Ig7iora77ius. How much, on the 
other side, are all we bound, that are Scholars, to those munificent 
Fio/e77iieSy bountiful McecenaseSy heroical Patrons, divine spirits, 

3 qui nobis hsJc otia fecerunt, Namque erit ille mihi semper Deus — »— 

[Who gave me all this comfort, in my eyes 
Will ever be a God :j 

that have provided for us so many well furnished libraries as well 
in our publick Acad*emies in most Cities, as in our private 
Colleges! How shall I remember ^ Sir Tho77ias Bodley^ amongst 
the rest, ^ OlJio Nicholso7iy and the Right Reverend JoJui Jldl/iamSy 
Lord Bishop of Luicobiy (with many other pious acts), who besides 
that at John^s College in Ca77ib7'idgey that in JVat77ii7?stcry is now 
likewise in fieri [engaged] with a Library at Lincohiy (a noble prece- 
dent for all Corporate Towns and Cities to imitate I) O qua77i te 
me7nor€m ? {virillustidssi77ie!) quibus elogiis ? But to my task again. 

p Phoedr. Fab. iii. 12.] » Chil. 2 , Cent. i. Adag. i. s Virg. Eclog. i. [6, 7.] 

^ Founder of our Public Library in Oxon. ® Ours .in Christ Church, Oxon. 

O, how can 1 sufficiently eulogize you, most illustrious man ?j 
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Whosoever he is, therefore, that is overrun with solitariness, or 
carried away with pleasing melancholy and vain conceits, and for 
want of employment knows not how to spend his time, or crucified 
with worldly care, I can prescribe him no better remedy tlj^^his 
of 'study, to compose himself to the learning of some arr^ 
science. Provided always that his malady proceed not fr<» 
overmuch study, for in such cases he ac^ds fuel to the fire, anW 
nothing can be more pernicious ; let him take heed he do not oyer- 
stretch his wits, and make skeleton of himself; or such Inamoratoes 
as read nothing but Play-books, idle Poems, Jests, Amadis de Gaul^ 
i/le Knk^ht of the Sun^ the Seven Champions^ Palmerin de Oliva, 
[Sir] Iluon of Bordeaux, Such^many times prove in the end as 

mad as Don Quixote. Study is only prescribed to those that are 
otherwise idle, troubled in mind, or carried headlong with vain 
thoughts and imaginations, to distract their cogitations, (although 
variety^of study, or some seriofis subject, would do the former no 
harm), and divert their continual meditations another way. No- 
thing in this case better than study ; semper aliquid viemoriter 
ediscaut, saith Piso, let them learn something without book, 
transcribe, translate, &c. read the Scriptures, which Hyperius L i. 
de quotid. script, lec. foL 77, holds availabl^^ of itself ; ^the mind is 
effected thereby from all worldly cares, and hath much quiet and tran- 
quillity. P'or, as Austi/P well hath it, ^tis scientia scientiarum, omni 
melle dulcior, oinni pane suavior, om?ti vino hilarior : ’tis the best 
nepeJithes^ surest cordial, sweetest alterative, presentest diverter. 
For peither, as ChrysostovP well adds, those bokghs and leaves of 
trees which are plashed for catile to stand u?ider, in the heat of the 
day, in Summer, so much refresh them ivith their acceptable shade, as 
the reading of the Scripture doth recreate and coinfort a distressed soul 
in sorrow and affliction. Paul bids pray c&fiiinually f quod cibus 
corpori, lectio a?iinue facit, saith Seneca, as meat is to the body, such 
is reading to the soul. ^ 7 b be at leisure without books is another 
Hell, to be bwded aliv$. '^Cardan calls a Library the physick of 
the soul ; "^divine authors fortify the mind, make men bold and 

A Animus levatur inde d curis multa quiete et tranqnillitate fruens. * Ser. 38. 
ad Fralres Erem. Odyssey, iv. 221 sq.] Itom. 4. de poenitentia. Nani 

neque arborum comae pro pecorum tuguriis factae, meridie per aestatem optabilem 
exhil^entes umbram, oves ^ta reficiunt, ac Scripiiirarum lectio afUictas angore 
animas solatur et rec?eat. [® i. 'I'hess. v. 17.] Oiium sine literis mors est, 

et vivi hominis sepiiltura. Seneca, [Epistle 82.] ^ Cap. 99. 1 . 57. de rer. var. 

* Fortem reddunt aniniurn et constantem, et piuni colloquium non permittit 
aniinum absurda c^^iiatiohe torqueri. 
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constant ; and (as Hyperius adds) godly confer e7ice will not permit the 
mind to be tortured 7oiih absurd cogitations. Rhasis enjoins con- 
tinual conference to such melancholy men, perpetual discourse of 
sorjl^j^istory, tale, poem, news, &c. altemos serino?ie^ ede7‘e ac 
^ere^ ceqii} jiicu7idu7n qua7H cibus^ sive potus^ which feeds the mind 
^5 meat and drink doth the body, and pleaseth as much : and 
^erefore the said Rhasi^ not without good cause would have some- 
body 'still tall: seriously, or dispute with them, and sometimes ^ to 
cavil and 7Cfrangle^ (so that it break not out to a violent perturba- 
tion). such altcrcatio7i is like stirring of a dead fire to 7nake it burn 
afresh^ it whets a dull spirit, and will 7iot suffer the 77ii7id to be 
d7vwned in those p7Vpou7id cogitations udiich 7nelancholy men aie 
co7/i77ionly troubled 7vitk. '^Ferdinand and Alphonso, Kings of 
Arrag07z and Sicily^ were both cured by reading the History, one 
of Curtius, the other of Livy, when no prescribed Physick would 
take place. ^ Ca77iei arius relates as much of Loroizo \ (idf Medici, 
Heathen Philosophers are so full of divine precepts in this kind, 
that, as some think, they alone are able to settle a distressed mind. 

* Siuii ve7‘ba et voces^ quibus hunc leiui'c doiore/n^ c y’. Epictetus^ 
J lutarch^ & Seneca, Qualis ille^ qzice tela^ saith Lipsius^ advei'sus 
omnes aninii casus adfiiinistrat^ 6^ ipsam 7norteni, qztomodh vitia 
cripitffnfei^t virtutes ! ^Vdlen I read Seneca^ ^ 7nethiiiks I am beyond 
all hiunan fo7'times^ on the top of a 7i hill above 7)iortality, Plutarch 
saith as much of Horner^ for which cause belike Nice7'atus, in 
XenophonP was made by liis parents to con Ilomct^s Iliad and 
Odyssey without book, tit ifi idru/ji bojium evaderet^ as well to/nake 
him a good and honest man as to avoid idleness. If tliis comfort 
may be got by Philosophy, what shall be had from Divinity? 
What shall Austm^ Cypria7ij Gregory, Pern ard's dixinc meditations 
afford us? ' 

Qui quid sit piikhruni, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 

Plcnius et melius Chrysij^po ct Crantore dicuiu .7 

Nay, what shall the Scripture itself, whicVi is like can Apothecary’s 
Shop, wherein arc all remedies for all infirmities of mind, purgatives 
cordials, alteratives, corroboratives, lenitives, &c. Every disease of 

1 Altcrcationibus utantur, quae non permittunt aiiimum submergi profundis 
cogitationibus, de quibus otioi^c cogiiat, et tristatur in iis. 2 liodin. Praefat. ad meth. 
hist. 3 Operum subcis. cap. 15. ^ Hor. [Epp. i. i. 34.] ® Fatendum esi 

cacumine 01ymi:)i constitutus, supra ventos et procellns, et omnes res humanas. 
[® Symposium, iii. 5.] Hor. Epp. i. ii. 4. Who iixplain what is fair, fo’ll, 

useful, worthless, mure fully and better than Chrysippu 3 and Grantor. J 
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the soul, saith ^ Austin^ hath a peculiar medicine in the Scripture; 
this only is required that the sick man take the potion which God 
iiath already tempered, ^ Gregory calls it a glass wherein we fnay 
see all our mjirmities^ ignitum colloquium, Fsal, 1 19. 140, ® ^ 

Charm. And therefore Hierome prescribes Rusticus the J^nk, 

* co7iiinually to read the Sciipture, and to meditate on that which m 
hath read; for as mastication is to meat, so is meditation on thW 
which we read, I would for these causes Vish him that is melan- 
choly to use both human and divine Authors, voluntarily to impose 
some task upon himself, to divert his melancholy thoughts : to 
study the art of memory, Cosmus Rosselius, Pet, Ravennas, Seen- 
keliud Detectus, or practise Brachygxaphy^ &^c, that will ask a great 
deal of attention : or let him demonstrate^a Proposition in Euclid 
in his last five Books, extract a square root, or study Algebra : 
than which, as ^Clavius holds, in all humane disciplines iiothing can 
be ynore excellent pleasant, so nbstruse a?id recondite, sobewitch^ 
ing, so i 7 iiraculous, so ravishing, so easy withal full of delight, 
oitmem hu 77 ia?m 7 n capttmi super are videtur. By this means you 
may define ex U 7 igue leo 7 ie 7 n^ as the diverb is, by his thumb alone 
the bigness of Hercules, or the true dimensions or the great ^CoU 
lossus,Solo 7 no 7 l and Amphitheatre, out of a little 

part. By this art you may contemplate the variation of the 23 
letters, which may be so infinitely varied, that the words compli- 
cated and deduced thence will not be contained within the com- 
pass of the firmament; ten words may be varied 40,320 several 
ways : by this art you may examine how man> men may stand 
one By another in the whole superficies of the Earth, some say 
148,456,800,000,000, assignando smgulis passu 7 n quadratufn^ \io\^ 
many men, supposing all the World as habitable as France, as 
fruitful and so long lived, may be born in 4)0,ooo years ? and so 
-may you demonstrate, with Archimedes , how many sands the mass 
of the whole World might contain if all sandy, if you did but first 

^ In F^s. xxxvi. Onlhis morbiis*aninii inScripturd habet medicinam ; tantum opus 
est lit qui sit seger non recuset potionem quam Deus temperavit. 2 moral. 

Speculum quo nos intueri possimus. ^ Horn. 28. Ut incantatione virus fugatur, 
ita Icctione malum. ^ Iterum atque iterum moneo, ut animam Sacrae Scripturje 
lectione occupes. Masticat divinum pabulum meditatio. [Epistle 125.] [® What 

we now call Shorthand.^ , « Ad 2. definit. 2. elem. In disciplinis humanis nihil 
praestantius reperitur : quippe miracula quaedam numerorum emit tam abstmsa ct 
recondita, tanta nihilorainus facilitate et voluptate, ut, &c. Erasm. Adagia p. 347. 
A lion by his claw. Diverb=proverb. [® Which contained 1,080,000 weights of brass. 
[® Assigning a square foot U) each.] 1® Vide Clavium in comm, de iSacrobosca 
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know how much a small cube as big as a mustard-seed might 
hold, with infinite such. But in all Nature what is there so stupend 
as to examine and calculate the motion of the Planets, their Magni- 
tudesmApogeums, Perigeums, Eccentricities, how far distant from 
^e Earth, the bigness, thickness, compass of the Firmament, each 
^ar, with their diameters and circumference, apparent area^ super- 
^ciesj by these curious li^lps of Glasses, Astrolabes, Sextants, Quad- 
rants,’ of which Tycho Brahe in his Mechanicks, Opticks (^divine 
Opticks !) Arithmetick, Geometry, and such like arts and instru- 
ments? What so intricate, and pleasing withal, as to peruse 
. and practise Hero Alexandrhius^ works, de spiritalibus^ de machtnis 
bellicis^ de machind se moventt^ Jordani Nemorarii de ponderibus 
proposit, 13, that pleasant Tract of Machometes Bragdedinus de 
snperjicieruni divismiibus^ Apollonius^ Conicks ^ or Cotnmandinud 
labours in that kind, de ceniro gravitatisy with many such Geome- 
trical Theorems and Problems?* Those rare instruments and 
mechanical inventions of Jcu. Bessonus and Cardan to this purpose, 
with many such experiments intimated long since hy Roger Bacon^ 
in his Tract de ‘^Secretis Artis et NatiircBy as to make a chariot to 
move sine aninialiy diving boats, to walk on the water by art & to 
fly in the air, to make several cranes and pullies, quibus homo 
trahat ad se tnille homineSy lift up & remove great weights, mills to 
move themselves, Archytad ^ Dove, Albertus' brasen head, and such 
thaumaturgical works. But especially to do strange miracles by 
glasses, of which Proclus and Bacon writ of old, burning glasses, 
multiplying glasses, perspectives, ut unus homo appageat exergitusP 
to see afar off, to represent solid bodies by cylinders and concaves, 
to walk in the air, ut veraciter videant (saith . Bacon) aurum et 
argentum et quicquid aliud volunty et qutwi veniant ad locum visi^ 
oniSy nihil invenia?it y\\h\Ch glasses are much perfected of late by 
Baptista Porta & GalileOy & much more is promised by Maginus 
& MidorgiuSy to be performed in this kind. Otacousticons ® some 
speak of, to intend hearing, as the others do csight ; Marcellus 
Vrencken, an Hollandety in his Epistle to BurgraviuSy makes men- 
tion of a friend of his that is about an instrument, quo videbit quee 
in altero Horizonte sint. But our Alchemists, methinks, and Rosy- 
Cross men*^ afford most rarities, and are ffuller of experiments; 

1 Distantias Coelorum sola Optica dijudicat. a Cap. 4. et 5. [» Without 

an animal.] See Aulus Gellius, x. 12.] [® That one man appears an army.] 

p Instruments to facilitate bearing.] Rosicruciajis we now call them. Ihe 

old world PVeemasons.] 
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they can make gold, separate and alter metals, extract oils, salts, 
lees, and do more strange works than Geber^ Lullius^ Bacon, or any 
of those Ancients. Crollius hath made, after his master Paracel- 
sus, aiirum fulminans^ oxaiirum volatile^ which shall imitate thunder 
and lightning, and crack louder than any gunpowder ; Cornc/it^ 
Drible a perpetual motion, inextinguible lights, linnm non arde/J^ 
with many such feats; see his book denaty^raelementorum^ besid^ 
hail, wind, snow, thunder, lightning, &c. those strange fire-wqrics, 
devilish petards, and such like warlike machinations, derived hence, 
of which read Tartalea and others. Ernestus Burgravius^ a dis- 
ciple of Paracelsus, hath published a discourse, in which he speci- 
fies a lamp to be made of man’s blood, Iucer?ia vitco et 7nortts index, 
so he terms it, which chemically prepared» 4 o days, and afterwards 
kept in a glass, shall shew all the accidents of this life ; si latjipas 
hie darns, tu7K homo hilaris, et sanus co^pore (S>» animo ; si nebu- 
losus depressus, mail afficitur, sic pro statu honiinis variatu7\ 
unde sumptiis sanguis ; ^ and, which is most wonderful, it dies with 
the party, cum hofnine perit et evanescit, the lamp and the man 
whence the blood was taken are extinguished together. The 
same author hath another Tract of Muniia, (all out as vain and 
prodigious as the first), by which he will Qure most diseases, and 
transfer them from a man to a beast, by drawing blood from one, 
and applying it to the other, vel in plantam derivare, and an alexi- 
pharmacum, of which Rogef‘ Bacon of old, in his Tract, de retar^ 
danda sefiectute, to make a man young again, live 3 or 4 hundred 
> ears^ besides panaceas, martial amulets, ungil^ntum an?iari7wi, 
balsams, strange extracts, elixirs, and such like magico-magnetical 
cures. Now what so pleasing can there be as the speculation of 
these things, to read and exair. *ne such experiments, or, if a man 
be more mathematically given, to calculate or peruse Napiers 
Ijgarit/uns, or those tables of artificial * Sines and Tangents, not 
long since set out by mine old Collegiate, good friend, and late 
lAllow-Student, ©f Christ-JOhurch in Oxford, * M. Edfntmd Gunter, 
which will perform that by addition and subtraction only, which 
heretofore Regioinontanudli?i\A^%^\di by multiplication and division, 
or those elaborate conclusions of his ^ Sector, Quadrant, and Cross- 

[1 If this lamp burn brighriy, then the man is cheerful, and healthy in mind and 
body ; if, on the other hand, he from whom the blood is taken be melancholy or 
depressed, then it will bum dimly.] ^ Printed at London, Anno 1620. ^ Once 

Astronomy Reader at Gresham College. * Printed at London by William Jones, 
X623. 
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staff. Or let him that is melancholy calculate Spherical Triangles, 
square a circle, cast a Nativity, which howsoever some tax, I say 
with ^GaraEus^ dabinius hoc peiukmtihus hige?iiis^ wc will in some 
cases allow : or let him make an Ephe?nerides‘^ read Sjiisset the 
Calculator's works, Scaliger de emendatione temporwn.^ and Fctavius^ 
adversary, till he understand them, peruse subtle Scotiid and 
^(lurez' Metaphysicks, or School Divinity, Occam, Thomas^ Eiiiis- 
Icrtis, Durand, &^c. If those other do not affect him, and his means 
be ^reat, to employ his purse and fill his head, he may go find the 
Philosopher's Stone ; he may apply his mind, I say, to Heraldry, 
Antiquity, invent Impresses, Emblems ; make Epithahwiiums, Epi- 
taphs, Elegies, Epigrams, ralindroma Epigrauunata,^ Anagrams, 
Chronograms, Acrosticks w\^ox\ his friends' names; or write a Com- 
ment on Martianus (^apella, Tertullian de pallio, the Nubian 
Geography, or upon yElia Delia Crispis,^ as many idle fellows 
have assayed ; and rather than nothing, vary a® verse^a thou- 
sand ways with Putean, so torturing his wits, or as Raiuncrus of 
Lnncbergip 2,150 times in his Proteus Poeticus, or Scaliger, 
Chrysolithus, Cleppisius, and others, have in like sort done. If 
such voluntary tasks, pleasure and delight, or crabbedness of these 
Studies, will not yet divert their idle thoughts, and alienate their 
imaginations, they must be compelled, saith Christophorus d Vega, 
cogi debent, /. 5. 14, upon some mulct, if they perform it not, 

quod ex officio incumbat, loss of credit or disgrace, such as our 
Publick University exercises. For as he that plays for nothing 
will not heed hij^ game, no more will voluntary imployment so 
freely affect a Student, except he be very intent of himself, and 
take an extraordinary delight in the study about which he is con- 
versant. It should be of that nature his business, which volens 
nolens he must necessarily undergo, and without great loss, mulct, 
shame or hindrance, he may not omit. 

Now for women, instead of laborious studies, they have curious 
needleworks, cut-works, spinning, bone-lace, “ and many pretty 

1 Praefat. Math. Astrol. P Astronomical tables showing the state of tho 
Heavens for every day at Noon. See Latham’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary.] 
P i. e., Thomas Aquinas.] p Lines that run forward and backwards the same, 
e.g. Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor.] p The vElia Loelia Crispis Epitaph 
may be found in full, it is far too long to copy here, in Pettigrew's Epitaphs, p. 189^ 
(ed. 1857). It is very curious.] ® Tot tibi sunt dotes virgo, quot sidera coelo. 
^ Da, pie Christe, urbi bona ; sit pax tempore nostro I p On this word see NaresT 
Glossary.] ; 
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devices of their own making, to adorn their houses, Cushions, 
Carpets, Chairs, Stools, {for she eats not the bread of idleness^ 
Prov. 31. 27, qucesivit lanam et linuni)^ confections, conserves, dis- 
tillations, &c. which they shew to strangers. 

1 Ipsa comes praesesque operis venientibus uUro 
llospitibus monstrare solet, non segniter boras 
Contcstata suas, sed nec sibi de^riisse. 

Which to her guests she shows, with all her pelf, 

Thus far my maids, but this \ did myself. 

This they have to busy themselves about, household offices, &c. 
^ neat gardens, full of exotick, vergicolour, diversely varied, sweet 
smelling flowers, and plants in all kinds, jvhich they are most am- 
bitious to get, curious to preserve and keep, proud to possess, and 
much many times brag of. Their merry meetings and frequent visita- 
tions, lyutual invitations in gocfd Towns, I voluntarily omit, which 
are so much in use, gossiping among the meaner sort, &c. Old folks 
have their beads, an excellent invention to keep them from idleness 
that are by nature melancholy, and past all affairs, to say so many 
Pater NosicrSy Ave Marias^ Creeds, if it were not profane and super- 
stitious. In a word, body and mind must be exercised, not one, but 
both, and that in a mediocrity, otherwise it will cause a great incon- 
venience. If the body be overtired, it tires the mind. The mind 
oppresseth the body, as with Students it oftentimes falls out, who 
(as '^Plutarch observes) have no care of the body, but compel that 
zvhich is inortal to do as 7?iuch as that which is i??m7i07 ta/y that 7Cfhic/i 
is eafthly, as that which is ethereal. But as the Ox tired told the 
Ca7fiely (both sei'vwg one Master), that refused to ca7'ry so7ne part of 
his burden, before it were long he should be co7npell€d to car?y all his 
pack, and skin to boot, (which by and by, the Ox behig dead, fell out) 
the body may say to the soul that will give hi7n no respite, or remis- 
sio7i : a little ajter an Ague, Vertigo, Consu77iption, scizeth on thein 
both ; all his study is 07nitted, and they tnust be cofnpelled to be sick 
together. He th*at tenders his own good estate and health must 

' Chalonerus, Lib. 9. de Rep. Angl. 2 Uortus coronarius mcdicus et 
culinarius, &c. * De sanit. luend. [§ 25.] Qui rationem corporis non habent 

sed cogunt mortalem immorfali, terresirem sethereai x^qualem prnsstare induslnani. 
C.xterum utCamelo usu venit, quod ei Bos praedixerat, cum eidem servirent Domino, 
et parte oneris levare ilium Camelus recusasset, paulo post et ipsius cutem, et totum 
onus cogerctur gesture, (qudd morluo bove impletura), ita animo quoque contingit, 
dum defatigato corp9|i, &c. 

II. 
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I 

let them draw with equal yoke both alike, that so they may happily 
enjoy their zvished healths 


MEMB. V. 

fj' WaJdng and terrible Dreams 7'ectified. 

As waking, that hurts, by all means must be avoided, so sleep, 
which so much helps, by like ways must be proeu7'ed, by fiat are or 
art, itiward or outward medicines, and be protracted longer than 
ordinary, if it may be, as bemg^an especial help. It moistens and 
fattens the body, concocts, and helps digestion, (as we see in 
dormice, and those Alpine mice that sleep all Winter), which 
Gesner speaks of, when they are so found sleeping under the snow 
in the dead of Winter, as fat as bfitter. It expels cares, j)acifies 
the mind, refresheth the weary limbs after long work. 

sSomne, quics rerum, placidissime Somne Deorum, 

I'ax animi, quern cura fugit, qui corpora duris 
Fessa ministeriis mulce.s, reparasque labori. 

Sleep, rest of things, O pleasing Deity, 

Peace of th$ soul, which cares dost crucify, 

\W*ary bodies refresh and mollify. 

The chiefest thing in all Physick ^Paracelsus calls it, omnia 
arcana geynmanim superans et metallorum. The fittest time is 
^ tiuo or three Jioiins after supper, when as the meat is now settled at 
the bottom of the stomack, and dis good to lie on the right side first, 
because at that site the liver doth rest under the stomack, ?iot moles t- 
ing any way, but heating him as a fire doth a kettle, that is put to it. 
After the first sleep dis^not amiss to lie on the left side, that the fueat 
may the better descend, and sometimes again on the belly, but 
never on the back. Seven or eight hours is a competent time for 
a melancholy man to rest, as Crato thinks ; but^ as some do, to 
lie in bed and not sleep, a day, or haff a day together, to give 

1 Ut pulchram illam et amabilem sanitatem prrestemus. [Do.] 2 Intcrdiccndm 

vigiliie; somni paulo longiores conciliandi. Altomarus, cap. 7. Soninus supra modum 
prodest, quovismodo conciliandus, Piso. ^ Ovid. ^Met. xi. 623-625.] In 

Hippoc, Aphorism. ^ Crato, cons. 21. lib. 2. Duabusaut tribus horis post cocnam, 
quum jam cihu-s ad fundum ventriculi resederit, primum super latere dextro quies- 
cendum, quod in tali decubitu jecur sub ventriculo quicscat, non gravans sed cibum 
calefaciens, perinde ac ignis lebetem qui illi admovefur ; post primum somnum 
quiescendum latere sinistro, &c. 
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assent to pleasing conceits and vain imaginations, is many ways 
pernicious. To procure this sweet moistening sleep, it^s best to 
take away the occasions (if it be possible) that hinder it, and then 
to use such inward or outward remedies, which may cause it. 
Constat hodie (saith Boissardus^ in his Tract demagid^ c. 4,) mul^ 
ita fascinari^ id nodes integras exigant insomnes^ siiinmd inquidna^ 
anwiorum 6^ corporum ; many cannot slegp for Witches and Far<m- 
nations, which are too familiar in some places, they call 
alicui malam nodem} But the ordinary causes are heat and dry- 
ness, which must first be removed; ^a hot and dry brain never 
sleeps well : grief, fears, cares, expectations, anxieties, great 
businesses, ^in aurem utramque otiose ut dormias, and all violent 
perturbations of the mind must in some%sort be qualified, before 
we can hope for any good repose. He that sleeps in the day time, 
or is in suspense, fear, any way troubled in mind, or goes to bed 
upon a full ‘‘stomack, may nev5r hope for quiet rest in the night ; 
ncc enim meritoria somnos admittiinty as the ®Poet saith ; Inns and 
such like troublesome places are not for sleep ; one calls Ostler, 
another Tapster, one cries and shouts, another sings, whoops, 
halloos, 

^absentem cantat amicam, ^ 

MultA prolutus vapptl, nauta atqiie viator. 

Who, not accustomed to such noises, can sleep amongst them ? 
He that will intend to take his rest must go to bed anuno securo^ 
quieto d libero^ with a secure and composed mind, in a quiet 
place ^ omnia nodis erunt pladdd composta quiefkd & if that will 
not serve, or may not be obtained, to seek then such means as 
are requisite. To lie in clean linen & sweet ; before he goes to 
bed, or in bed, to hear sweet Mustek^ which Ficinus commends, 
lib. I. cap, 24, or as /obertus, 77ied. pr act. 1. c. 10, to read sofiie 
plcasa7it Author till he be asleep^ to have a bason of water still 
dropping by his bed side^ or to lie near that pleasant murmur, ^^Icne 

To give a persoiTa bad nigflt.] 2 Saepius accidit melancholicis, ut nimiiim 
exsiccato cerebro vigiliis attenuentur. Ficinus, lib. i. cap. 29, 3 Xer. [Heauton- 

tiniorumenos, ii. iii. loi. That you may sleep soundly on either ear.] ^ Ut sis 
nocte levis, sit tibi ccena brevis. [Regimen Sanitatis Salerni. j s Juven. Sat. 3. 
[234-235.] 6 Hor. Ser. lib. i. Sat. 5. [15, 16. A tipsy sailor and a traveller sing 

the praises of their absent sweethearts.] ^ Sepositis curis omnibus quantum fieri 
potest, una cum vestibus, &c. Kirkst. [3 A line of Varro, quoted by Seneca, 

Epist. 56.] 2 Ad horam somni aures suavibus cantibus et sonis delinire. 

Lectk) jucunda, aut seri-qo, ad quern attentior animus convertitur, aut aqua ab 
alto in subjcctam pel^m dtlabatur, &c. Ovid. [F, ii. 704.] 
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sonaniis aqtice^ some flood-gates, arches, falls of water, like London 
Bridge, or some continuate noise which may benumb the senses. 
Lenis inoius^ silentium et tenehrm^ turn et ipsa voluntas somnos 
faciunt ; as a gentle noise to some procures sleep, so, which 

* Ynardinus Tilesius^ lib. de somno^ well observes, silence, in‘ a 
i'k room, and the will itself, is most available to others. Piso 
c(^nmends frications, Andrew Borde a good draught of strong 
drink Ijefore one goes to bed ; I say, a nutmeg and ale, or a good 
draught of muscadine, with a toast and nutmeg, or a posset of the 
same, which many use in a morning, but, methinks, for such as 
have dry brains, are much more proper at night ; some prescribe 
a ‘"^sup of vinegar as they gd to bed, a spoonful saith A'eiius^ 
Teirabib. lib. 2. ser. 2. cap. 10. L 6. cap. 10, AEginetUy lib. 3. cap. 
14, Piso., a little after meaty ^because it rarifies melancholy y and pro» 
cures an appetite to sleep. Donat^ ab Altomar, c. 7, and Mercu- 
rialis approve of it, if the malady proceed from the ^spleen. 
Sallust. Salvian. lib. 2. cap. i. de remed. Hercules de Saxottidy {in 
Pan,), Hilianus Montaltus, de morb. capitis, c. 28, de Mel an. are 
altogether against it. Lod. Mercatus, de inter. Morb. cau. 1 . 1. c. 
17, in some cases doth allow it. ^ Rhasis seems to deliberate of 
it, though Simeon commend it (in sauce peradventure) he makes a 
question of it : as for baths, fomentations, oils, potions, simples 
or compounds, inwardly taken to this purpose, ®I shall speak of 
them elsewhere. If in the midst of the night when they lie awake, 
which is usual t^o toss and tumble, and not sleep, Ranzovius 
would have them, if it be in warm weather, to rise and walk, three 
or four turns (till they be cold) about the chamber, and then go to 
bed again. 

Against fearful and troublesome dreams, incubus^ and such 
inconveniences, wherewith melancholy men are molested, the 
best remedy is to eat a light supper, and of such meats as are 
easy of digestion \ no Hare, Venison, Beef, cScc. not to lie on his 
back, not to meditate or think in the**day timre of any terrible 
objects, or especially talk of them before he goes to bed. For, as 
he said in Lucian^ after such conference, Hecatas somniare mihi 
videor, I can think of nothing but Hobgoblins : and, as Tully 

P Of water gliding with a gentle music.] * Aceti sorbitio, » Attenuat 
melancholiam, et ad conciliandum somnum juvat. * Quod lieni acetum conveniat, 
® Cent. I, Tract. 9. meditandum de aceto. ® SeQt. 5. Memb. i. Subsect. 6. 

y Lib. de sanit. tuenda. [® = nightmare.] p Philopseudes, § 39.] 
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notes, ^for the most part our speeches in the day time cause our phantasy 
to tvork upon the like in our sleepy which Ennius writes of Homer: 

Et canis in somnis leporis vestigia latrat : 

as a dog dreams of an hare, so do men on such subjects they 
thought on last. 

2Somnia quae mentes hidunt volitantibiis unibris, 

Nec Delubra DeCini, nec ab aelhereNumina mittunt, 

Scd sibi quisque facit, &c. 

[The Gods send not our dreams, we make our own.] 

For that cause, when Ptolemy, King of Egypt, had posed the 70 
interpreters in order, and asked tjie nineteenth man, what would 
make one sleep quietly in the night, he tgld him ^ihe best way 7oas 
to have divine and celestial meditations, and to use honest actions in 
the day time, ^Lod. Vives 7vondcrs how Schoolmen could sleep quietly, 
and w^e not terrified in the hight, or tvalk in the dark, they had 
such monstrous questions, and thought of such terrible matters all day 
long. They had need amongst the rest to sacrifice to God 
Morpheus, whom ^ PhilostraUes paints in a white and black coat, 
with a horn and ivory box full of dreams, of the same colours, to 
signify good and bad. If you will know-how to interpret them, 
read Artemidorus, Sanibucus, and Cardan ; but how to help them, 
must refer you to a more convenient place. 


IMEMB. VI. 

Subsect. i. — Pertu7'baiions of the mind rectified. From himself, by 
resisting to the utmost, confessing his grief to a friend, &r>c. 

Whosoever he is that shall hope to cure Jthis malady in himself 
or any other, must first rectify these passions and perturbations of 
the mind ; the chiefest cure consists in them. A quiet mind is 
that voluptas, or sum mum boniini, of Epicurus, noti dolere, curis 
vacare, animo iranquillB esse, not to grieve, but to want cares, 
and have a quiet soul, is the only pleasure of the World, as 

1 In Som. Scip. Fit enim fere ut cogitationes nostrae et sermones pariant aliquid 
in somno, quale de Homero scribit Ennius, de quo videlicet saepissim^ vigilans 
solebat cogitare et loqui. [An. i. 3?] 2 ArEteae Hist. ^ Optimum de coelestibus 

et honestis meditari, et ea facere. * Lib. 3. de causis corr. art. Tam mira monstra 
qujxistionum saepe nascuntur inter eos.ut mirereos interdum in somniis non terreri, 
aut de illis in tenebris audbere verba facere, adco res sunt monslrosse. 5 Icon, 

lib. I. « Sect. j. Memb. i. Subs. 6. 
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Seneca^ truly recites his opinion, not that of eating and drinking, 
which injurious Aristotle'^ maliciously puts upon him, and for which 
he is still mistaken, mali audit et vapulat^ slandered without a 
cause, and lashed by all posterity. ^ Fear and sorrow therxfore a?'e 
es^dally to be avoided^ and the niind to be mitigated with mirth^ 
e^^tancy, good hope ; vain terror^ bad objects^ are to be removed^ 
and all such persons in whose companies they be 7iot well pleased, 
Giialtd Bfmel^ Fernelius^ consiL 43, Mercurialise consil, 6, FisOe 
Jacchi?mSe cap, 15. in 9, Rhasise CapivacciuSe Hildesheinie all 
inculcate this as an especial means of their cure, that their ^ minds be 
quietly pacifiede vain co7iceits diverted^ if it be possible^ with te/yvt'Sf 
ca7‘eSe ^ fixed stiidieSe cogitationSy ii7id whatsoever it is that shall a 7 iy 
way 77iolest 07 trouble the<^soule because that otherwise there is no 
good to be done. ® The bod/s ijiischiefsy as Plato proves, proceed 
from the soul : and if the nihid be^ not first satisfiedy the body can 
never be cured, Alcibiades raves (s'aith Maxi?nus Tyrius)' 2 xidi is 
sick, his furious desires carry him from [the] Lyceinn to the plead- 
ing-place, thence to the Sea, so into Sicily y thence to Lacedce7fiony 
thence to Persuiy thence to SamoSy then again to Athens ; C7dtias 
tyrannizeth over all the city ; Sardanapalus is love-sick ; these men 
are ill-affected all, and can never be cured, till their minds be 
otherwise qualilied. Craio therefore, in that often cited Counsel 
of his for a Nobleman his Patient, when he had sufficiently in- 
formed him in diet, air, exercise, Venus, sleep, concludes with 
these as matters of greatest moment, quod reliquum esty ani77ice 
accidentia cor7‘igahturp from which alone proceeds Melancholy ; 
they are the fountain, the subject, the hinges whereon it turns, 
and must necessarily be reformed. ^ For anger stirs cholery heats 

[1 Epistle, 66, § 42, mem6riter.] [2 Aristotle must be a mistake of Burton, for 
he died when Epicurus was only 19 or 20. Possibly a slip for Athenasus, e.g. 
Lib. iii. cap. 21.] 2 Animi perturbationes summ6 fugiendae, metus potissimum 

et tristitia : eorumque loco animus deinulcendus hilaritate, animi constantia, bona 
spc ; removendi terrores, et eorum consortium quo;^ non prol:|ant. ^ Phantasias 
eorum placid^ subvertendee, terrores ab animo removendi, ® Ab omni fixa 
cogitatione quovismodo avertantur. ® Cuncta mala corporis ab animo procedunt, 
quae nisi curentur, corpus curari minime potest, Charmid. [p. 156, E. 157, A.] 
’’ Dissertatio [xiii.] An morbi graviores corporis an animi ? Renoldo interpret. Ut 
pamrn abfeit k furore, rapitur k Lyceo in concionem, k concione ad mare, k mari in 
Siciliam, &c. [8 For the rest, let everything that touches the mind be corrected.] 

2 Ira bilem movet, sanguinem adurit, vitales spiritus accendit ; moestitia universum 
corpus infrigidat, calorem innatum extinguit, appetitum destruit, concoctionem 
impedit, corpus exsiccat, intellectum pervertit. Quanpbrem hoec omnia prorsua 
vitanda sunt, et pro virili fugiendau 
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the blood and vital sprits ; sorrow on the othei' side refrigerates the 
body, and extingnisheth fiatural heat, overthrows appetite, hinders co7i- 
coctiofi, dries up the temperature, and perverts the understanding : 
fear disjsolves the spirits, infects the heart, attenuates the soul : 
and for these causes all passions and perturbations must, to the 
uttermost of our power, and most seriously, be removed, ^lia^s 
Montalius attributes so much to them, ^ that he holds the rect/fca^n 
of tlmn alo7ieto be sufficmit to the aere of f^lancholy in most Patients, 
Many are fully cured when they have seen or heard, &c. "enjoy 
their desires, or be secured and satisfied in their minds. Galen, 
the common Master of them all, from whose fountain they [all] 
fetch water, brags, /. i. de san, tuend, that he for his part hath cured 
divers of this infirmity, sohan aniniis ad rectum institiitis, by right 
settling alone of tlieir minds. ' 

Yea, but you will here infer, that this is excellent good indeed 
if it c(juld be done; but howtshall it be effected, by whom, what 
art, what means? hie labor, hoc opus estd ’Tis a natural infirmity, 
a most powerful adversary ; all men are subject to passions, and 
melancholy above all others, as being distempered by their innate 
humours, abundance of choler adust, weakness of parts, outward 
occurrences ; and how shall they be avoided ? The wisest men, 
greatest Philosophers, of most excellent* wit, reason, judgement, 
divine spirits, cannot moderate themselves in this behalf; such as 
are sound in body and mind, Stoicks, Heroes, Homer's Gods, all 
are passionate, and furiously carried sometimes ; and how shall we 
lliat are already fracti anvnis, sick in |jody, sick in mind, 

resist ? We cannot perform it. You may advise and give good pre- 
cepts, as who cannot? But how shall they be put in practice? I 
may not deny but our passions are violent, and tyrannize of us, 
yet there be means to curb them ; though t^iey be head-strong, they 
may be tamed, they may lie qualified, if he himself or his friends 
will but use their honest endeavours, or make use of such ordinary 
helps as are commonly prescribed. 

He himself *(l say) ;• from the Patient himself the first and 
chiefest remedy must be had ; for if he be averse, peevish, waspish, 
give way wholly to his passions, will not seek to be helped, or be 
ruled by his friends, how is it possible he should be cured? But 
if he be willing at least, gentle, tractable, & desire his own good, 

' De mel. cap" 26. Ex illis solum remediiim ; multi ex visis, auditis, &c, sanati 
sunt. [2 Virg. Ain. vf. 129. This is the labour, this the ditficulty.] 
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no doubt but he may magnam morbi deponere partem^ be eased 
at least, if not cured. He himself must do his utmost endeavour 
to resist & withstand the beginnings. Principiis ohsia} Give 
not water passage^ no not a little^ EccL 25. 25. If they, open a 
little, they will make a greater breach at length. Whatsoever it is 
tbf t runneth in his mind, vain conceit, be it pleasing or displeasing, 
^mch so much affects or troubleth him, ^by all possible 7neans he 
must ivithstand it^ expeF those %^ain^ false^ frivolous imagi?iatio7is, 
absurd cou ceils, feigned fears and sorrcnvs ; fron which, saith Piso, 
this disease primarily proceeds, and takes his first occasion or begin^ 
7ttng, by doing something or other that shall be opposite unto them, 
thinking of sof?iethmg else, perst^ading by reason, or howsoever, to 
make a sudden alteration ^ them. Though he have hitherto run 
in a full career, and precipitated himself, following his passions, 
giving reins to his appetite, let him now stop upon a sudden, curb 
himself in \ and, as ^Lemnius adviseth, strive against witlh^all his 
power, to the utmost of his endeavour, and not cherish those fond 
imaginatio7is, which so covertly creep into his mind, most pleasing 
and amiable at fifst, but bitter as gall at last, and so head-stro?ig, 
that by no reason, art, counsel, or persuasion they may be shaken off. 
Though he be far gone, and habituated unto such phantastical 
imaginations, yet, as ^Tidly, and Plutarch advise, let him oppose, 
fortify, or prepare himself against them, by premeditation, reason, 
or, as we do by a crooked staff, bend himself another way. 

®Tu tamen interea effugito quae tristia mentem 
Sollicgant, procul esse jube curasque nietiimque 
Palieritem, ultriccs iras ; sint omnia laeta ! 

In the mean time expel them from thy mind, 

Pale fears, sad cares, and griefs which do it grind, 

Revengeful anger, pain and discontent ; 

Let all thy «oul be set on merriment ! 

Curas tolle graves, irasci crede profanum.® 

[Away with grief, think to be angry wicked,] 

If it be idleness hath caysed this infirmjty, or tipt he perceive 

P Ovid, Remed. Am, 91.] 2 Pro viribus annitendum in praedictis, turn in aliis, 

k quibus malum, velut k primarid causa, occasionem nactum est ; irnaginationcs 
absurdeo falsceque et moestitia quaecunque subierit propulsetur, aut aliud agendo, 
aut ratione persuadendo earum mutationem subitd facere. 3 2. c, 16. dc 

occult, nat. Quisquis huic malo obnoxius est, acriter,, obsistat, et summa cura 
obluctetur, nec ullo modo foveat imaginationes tacite obrepentes animo, blandas 
ab initio et amabiles, sed quae adeo convalescunt, ut nulla ratione excuti queant. 
^ 3. Tusc. [cap. xiii. sg.] Ad Apolloniuin. [passim,] 5 Fracastorius, Regimen 
Sanitatis Salerni.] 
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himself given to soliJariness, to walk alone, and please his mind 
with fond imaginations, let him by all means avoid it ; 'tis a bosom 
enemy, ’tis delightsome melancholy, a friend in shew, but a secret 
devil ; a sweet poison, it will in the end be his undoing ; let him 
go presently, task or set himself a work, get some good company. 
If he proceed, as a gnat flies about a candle so long, till at lenMi 
he burn his body, so in the end he will undo himself : if it beal^ 
harsh object, ill company, let him preseri^ly go from it. If. by his 
own default, through ill diet, bad air, want of exercise, &c. le£ him, 
now begin to reform himself. It would be a pei-fect remedy against 
all corruption^ if^ as ^ Roger Bacon hath it^ we could but 7noderate 
ourselves in those six non-naiural ^things, If it be any disgrace^ 
abuse, temporal loss, calumny, death of friends, imprisonment, banish- 
ment, be not troubled with it, do not fear, be not angry, grieve not, at 
it, but 7vith all cou7'age sustain it. {Gordonius, lib. i.c. 15 . de conser, 
vit.) T^u contra audentior ito? ^ If it be sickness, ill success, or any 
adversity that hath caused it, oppose an invincible conmgQ, fortify 
thyself by God^s 7twrd, or othenvise, mala bofiis persuadc7ida, set 
prosperity against adversity, as we refresh our eyes by seeing some 
pleasant meadow, fountain, picture, or the like ; recreate thy mind 
by some contrary object, with some more pleasing meditation 
divert thy thoughts. 

Yea, but you infer again, facill consilimn damns aliis^ we can 
easily give counsel to others ; every man, as the saying is, can tame 
a shrew but he that hath her; si hie esses, aliter sentires f if you 
were in our misery, you would find it otherwise, ^tis not so easily 
perfcTrmed. We know this to be true, we should moderate our- 
selves, but we are furiously carried, we cannot make use of such 
precepts, we are overcome, sick, inale sani, distempered and habit- 
uated in these courses, we can make no resistance ; you may as 
well bid him that is diseased not to feel pain, as a melancholy mjin 
not to fear, not to be sad : ^tis within his blood, his brains, his 
whole temperature ; it cannot be removed. But he may choose 

1 Epist. de secretis artis et naturae cap. 7. de Retard, sen. Remedium esset 
cofttra corruptionem propriani, si quilibet exerceret rejs^imen sanitatis, quod 
consistit in rebus sex non naturalibus. 2 Pj-q aliquo vituperio non indigneris, 

nec pro amissione alicujus rei, pro morte alicujus, nec pro carcere, nec pro exilio, 
nec pro alia re, nec irnscaris, nec timeas, nec doleas, sed cum summa prsesentia 
haec sustineas. p Virg. .^En. vi. 95. Do you more boldly cope with difficulties.] 
^ Quodsi incommoda adversitatis infortunia hoc malum invexerint, his infractum 
animum opponas, Dei verbo ejusque fiducia te suffulcias, iS:c. Lemnius, lib. i. c. 16. 
L* Ter. Andria, ii. i. 9, mSmoriter.] Ter. Andria, ii. i. 10, rnemoriter,] 
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whether he will give way too far unto it, Ke may in some sort 
correct himself. A Philosopher was bitten with a mad dog, and 
as the nature of that disease is to abhor all waters, and liquid 
things, and to think still they see the picture of a dog before them : 
he went for all this, reluctante se, to the Bath, and seeing there (-as 
lj||thought) in the water the picture of a dog, with reason overcame 
tms conceit, c/uui cani emu balneol^ what should a dog do in a 
Bath?- a mere conceit. *^Thou thinkest thou hearest and seest 
Devils, black men, &c. ’tis not so, Tis thy corrupt phantasy, settle 
thine imagination, thou art well. Thou thinkest thou hast a great 
nose, thou art sick, every man observes thee, laughs thee to scorn ; 
persuade thyself Tis no such tpatter : this is fear only, and vain 
suspicion. Thou art discontent, thou art sad and heavy ; but why? 
upon what ground ? consider of it : thou art jealous, timorous, 
suspicious; for what cause? examine it throughly, thou shalt find 
none at all, or such as is to be cont^^mned, such as thou wi^: surely 
deride, and contemn in thyself, when it is past. Rule thyself then 
with reason, satisfy thyself, accustom thyself, wean thyself from such 
fond conceits, vain fears, strong imaginations, restless thoughts. 
Thou mayest do it ; est in nobis assiiescere (as Plutarch saith) we 
may frame ourselves as^we will.^ As he that useth an upright shoe 
may correct the obliquity or crookedness, by wearing it on the other 
side, [so] we may overcome passions if we will. Quicquid sibi impera- 
vit animus^ obimuit (as ^Seneca saith); 7iuUi tain feri affectus^ lit non 
discipline perdonientur ; whatsoever the will desires, she may com- 
mand: no such cruel affections, but by discipline they may be 
tamed ; voluntarily thou wilt not do this or that, which *thou 
oughtest to do, or refrain, &:c. but when thou art lashed like a dull 
jade, thou wilt reform it ; fear of a whip will make thee do, or not 
do. Do that volunta^ly then which thou canst do, and must do 
by compulsion : thou mayst refrain, if thou wilt, and master thine 
affections. ^ As in a City (saith Afelancthon) they do by stubborn 
rebellious rogues^ that will not submit themselves to political judge- 
7nent^ co7npel them by foixe^ so fnust we do by our affections. If the 
heart will not lay aside those vicious 77iotio7is^ and the phantasy those 

See Erasmi Adagia. pp. i66, 167.] [2 See Plutarch On Education, § iv.] 

Jb. 2. de Ira. [cap. 36.] ^ Cap. 3. dc afTect. anyu. Ut in civitatibus contu- 

tnaces qui non cedunt politico imperio vi coercendi sunt ; ita Deus nobis indidit 
alteram imperii fomian; si cor non deponit vitiosum affectum, membra foras 
coercenda sunt, ne mant in quod affectus impellat ; et locomotiva, quae herili 
imperio obtemperat, alteri resistaL 
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fond imaginations y we have ariother fof^n of governrnent to enforce and 
refrain oiir outward memiers^ that they be not led by our passions. 
If appetite will not obey, let the moving faculty over-rule her, let 
her resist and compel her to do otherwise. In an ague the appe- 
tite would drink, sore eyes that itch would be rubbed, but reason 
saith no, and therefore the moving faculty will not do it. (Mr 
phantasy would intrude a thousand fcc^rs, suspicions, chimaeras 
upon us, but we have reason to resist, yet we let it be overborne.by 
our appetite ; ^ imagi^iation enforceth spirits 7vhich by an admirable 
league of nature compel the nerves to obey, and they our several limbs : 
wie give too much way to our passions. And as to him that is sick 
of an ague all things are distasteful and unpleasant, non ex cibi 
vitio, saith Plutarchf not in the meat, l^it in our taste, so many 
things are offensive to us, not of themselves, but out of our corrupt 
judgement, jealousy, suspicion, and the like ; we pull these mis- 
chiefs ¥pon our own heads. * 

If then our judgement be so depraved, our reason over-ruled, 
will precipitated, that we cannot seek our own good, or moderate 
ourselves, as in this disease commonly it is, the best way for ease 
is to impart our misery to some friend, not to smother it up in our 
own breast ; alitur vitium C7'escitque tegen^of &^c. and that whfch 
was most offensive to us, a cause of fear and grief, qiiod nunc te 
coquit f another hell \ for ^ strangulat inclusus dolor atque excestuat 
intus, grief concealed strangles the soul ; but when as we shall but 
impart it to some discreet, trusty, loving friend, it is ^instantly 
removed, by his counsel haply, wisdom, persuasion, advice, his 
good means, which we could not otherwise apply unto ourselves. 
A friend's counsel is a charm, like mandrake wine, curas sopit f 
and as a "^biill that is tied to a fig-tree becomes gentle on a sudden 
(which some, saith "^Plutarch, interpret of good words) so is a 
savage obdurate heart mollified by fair speeches. All adversity 
finds ease in complaining, (as Isidore holds), and *tis a solace to 
relate it, 


1 Imaginatio impellit spiritus, et inde nervi moventur, &c. et obtempfirant 
imaginationi et appetitui mirabili foedere, ad exsequendum quod jubent. [2 See 
I'lutarch, On Contentedness of Mind, § iii.] P Virg. G. iii. 454.] Cic. de 

Senectule, i. i,] ® Ovick Trist. lib. 5. p. 63.] ® Participes inde calamitatis 

nostrae sunt, et velut exonerata in eos sarcina onere levamur. Arist. Eth. lib. 9. 
fcap. ii.] ff It allays our cares.] ® Camerarius, Embl. 26. cent. 2. 
® Sympos. lib. o. cap. 10. , Epist. 8. lib. 3. Adversa fortuna habet in querelis 
levamentum ; et malorum relatio, &c. 
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1 'Aya0>3 ia-riv 

Friends’ confabulations are comfortable at all times, as fire in 
Winter, shade in Summer, quale sopor fessis in g7'a7?iine^^ meat and 
drink to him that is hungry or athirst; Defnocriius' Collyrimn is 
not so sovereign to the eyes as this is to the heart; good words ate 
djfeerful & powerful of themselves, but much more from friends, as 
s^many props, mutually sustaining each other like ivy and a wall, 
which * Cainerarius hath well illustrated in an Emblem, Le7iit 
anwitim swiplex vel scepi narratio^ the simple narration many times 
easeth our distressed mind, & in the midst of greatest extremities; 
so divers have been relieved, by ^exonerating themselves to ’a 
faithful friend : he sees that which we cannot see for passion and 
discontent, he pacifies qpr minds, he will ease our pain, assuage 
our anger; quanta inde voluptas ! quanta securitas! Chrysostoni adds 
what pleasure ! what security by that means ! Nothing so available^ 
or that so 77iuch refresheth the soul of 7nan, Tully^ as I remgsmber, 
in an Epistle to his dear friend AtticuSy [i, i8, 7.] much condoles 
the defect of such a friend. I live here (saith he) in a great City, 
whe7'€ I have a multitude of acquaintancey but not a 77ian of all that 
co7npany until who7n 1 dare familiarly breathCy or freely jest. Where- 
fore 1 expect theCy I desire theCy I send for thee ; for there be 7na7iy 
things which trouble and 7nolest which, had I but thee in p7'esencey 
I could quickly disburden myself of in a walking discourse. The 
like peradventure may he and he say with that old man in the 
Comedy, 

Noftio est meorum amiconim hodie, 

A pud quern expromere occulta mea audcaiu, ^ 

[I have not at this day one friend to whom 
I dare entrust my secrets,] 

and much inconvenier^e may both he and he suffer in the mean 
time by it. He or he, or whosoever then labours of this malady, 
by all means let him get some trusty friend,® Semper habe7is Pyladen 
alique7n qui curet Orestertty a Pylades, to whom freely and securely 
he may open himself. For, as in all oth8r occurrences, so it is in 

1 Alloquium cari juvat, et solamen amici. Emblem. 54. Cent. i. [2 Horn. 
II. xi. 793 ; XV. 404.] P Virg. Eel. v. 46. As sleep on the grass to the tired.] 
4 As David did to Jonathan, i Sam. xx. ® Seneca, Epist. 67. « Hie in 

civitate magna et turba magna neminem reperire pcssumus, quocum suspirare 
familiariter, aut jocari liberd, possimus. Quare te expectanius, te desideramus, te 
arcessimus. Multa sunt enim quae me sollicitant et angunt, quae mihi videor, aures 
tuas nactus, unius ambulationis sermone exhaurire poss<^ [J Ter. Heautonti- 
morumenos, hi. hi. 13, 14.] 8 Ovid. [Remed. Am. 589.] 
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this, Si quis in C(zlum ascendissei^ &*c. as he said in ^ Tiiily^ If a man 
had gone to heaven, seen the beauty of the skies^ stars errant, fixed, 
&c. msuavis erit adtniraiio^ it will do him no pleasure, except he 
have somebody to impart what he hath seen. It is the best thing 
in the world, as ^Seneca therefore adviseth in such a case, to get a 
trusty friend^ to whom we may freely and sincerely pour out Mr 
secrets ; 7iothing so delighteth and easeth th^ mind^ as when we ham a 
prepared bosom^ to which our seci'ets may descend^ of whose conscience 
we are assured as our own^ whose speech may ease our succourless 
estate^ counsel relieve^ mirth expel our jnouming^ and whose very sight 
nlay be acceptable unto us. It was the counsel which that politick 
^ Comines gave to all Princes, and others distressed in mind, by 
occasion of Charles^ Duke of Burgundy^ that was much perplexed, 
fii'st to pray to God^ and lay htmself open to him^ and then to some 
special friend^ whom we hold 7nost dear^ to tell all our grievances to 
him ; nothing so forcible to strengthen^ recreate^ and heal^ the wounded 
soul of a iniserable man. 


Subsect. 2. — Help from friends by Counsel^ Cof^ifort,, fair and foul 

Means^ witty Devices^ Satisfaction,^ Alteration of his Course of 

Life^ removing Objects^ &^c, * 

When the Patient of himself is not able to resist or overcome these 
heart-eating passions, his friends or Physician must be ready to 
supply that which is wanting. Suce erit huma?titatis et sapiefitice 
(whif hr ^ Tully enjoineth in like case) siquid ef^atum^ curare,, aut 
hnprovisum, sud diligentiA corrigere. They must all join ; nec satis 
medico, saith ^Hippocrates, suu?n fecisse officium, nisi suum quoque 
cegrotus, suum astantes, &*c,^ First they must especially beware, 
a melancholy discontented person (be it ift what kind of melan- 
choly soever) never be left alone or idle : but, as Physicians 
prescribe physick, cum custodid, let them not be left unto them- 

I De amicitia. [c? 23.] ^ De tranquil, c. 7. Optimum est amicum fidelem 

nancisci, in quern secreta nostra infundamus. Nihil aeque oblectat animum, quam 
ubi sint praeparata pectora, in quae tut6 secreta descendant, quorum conscientia 
eeque ac tua : quorum sermo solitudinem leniat, sententia consilium expediat, 
hilaritas tristitiam dissipet, conspectusque ipse delectet. * Comment. 1. 

[v. cap. V. j Ad Deum confugiamus, et peccatis veniam precemur, inde ad amicos, 
et cui plurimum tribuimus, nos patefaciamus totos, et animi vulnus quo affligimur : 
nihil ad reficiendum animum eflScacius. ^ Ep. Q. frat. [Lib. i. Ep. i.] ® Aphor. 

prim. p It is not enough for the Physician to do his duty, the Patient and 
friends must do theijs too.*] 
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selves, but with some company or other, lest by that means they 
aggravate and increase their disease ; non oporlet tegros hujusmodi 
esse solos^ vel inter ignoios^ vel inter eos quos non amant aut negligunt^ 
as Rod. d Fonseca^ Tom. i. consil. 35. prescribes. Liige^ites custo- 
dire solemusy (saith ^ Seneca)^ ne solitudme male utantur ; we watch* a 

» rowful person lest he abuse his solitariness, and so should we 
a melancholy man ; set him about some business, exercise, or 
recreation, which may divert his thoughts, and still keep him other- 
wise intent ; for his phantasy is so restless, operative, and quick, 
that if it be not in perpetual action, ever employed, it will work 
upon itself, melancholize, and be carried away instantly, with some 
fear, jeajousy, discontent, suspicion, some vain conceit or other. 
If his weakness be sucb, that he cannot discern what is amiss, 
correct or satisfy, it behoves them by counsel, comfort, or persua- 
sion, by fair or foul means, to alienate his mind, by some artificial 
invention, or some contrary perstfasion, to remove all objects, 
causes, companies, occasions, as may anyways molest him, to 
humour him, please him, divert him, and, if it be possible, by 
altering his course of life, to give him security and satisfaction. If 
he conceal his grievances, and will not be known of them,^ they 
must observe by his looks, ^estureSy ^notions, phantasy^ what it is that 
offends, and then to apply remedies unto him. Many are instantl)- 
cured, when their minds are satisfied. '^Alexander makes mention 
of a woman that, by 7 'eason of her husbafid's long absence in travel, 
7 uas exceedingly peevish and melancholy, but, when she heard her 
husband was retiirmd, beyond all expectation, at the first sight of Jim, 
she ivas freed fro 77 i all fear, without help of a 7 iy other physick restoi'ed 
to her former health. Trmcavellius, consil. 12. lib. i, hath such a 
story of a Venetian, that, being much troubled with melancholy, 
^and ready to die for gtief, when he heai'd his wife was brought to bed 
of a son, instantlyrecovei'ed. As Alexander concludes,® if our imagvia- 
Hons be not inveterate, by this art they may be cured, especially if they 
proceed front such a cause. No better way ^o satisfy* than to remove 
the object, cause, occasion, if by any art or means possible we may 
find it out. If he grieve, stand in fear, be in suspicion, suspense, 

1 Epist. 10. * Observcindo motiis, gestus, manus, pedes, oculos. phantasiam. 

Piso. 3 Mulier melancholi*! correpta ex longa viri^peregrinalione, et iracundi 

omnibus respondens, quum maritus domum reversus, preeter speni, &c. Praj 
dolore moriturus, quum nunciatum esset iixorem peperisse filiiim, subito recuperavit. 
® Nisiaffectus longo tempore infestaverit, tali artificio imaginationes curare oportet, 
priesertim ubi malum ab his, velut a primaria causa, occasion^ habuerit. 
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nr any way molested, secure him, solvitur malum^ give him satisfac- 
tion, the cure is ended \ alter his course of life, there needs no 
other Physick. If the party be sad, or otherwise affected, consider 
(saith ' Trallianus') the inanner of it, all circumstances, and forthunth 
make a sudden alteration, by removing the occasions, avoid 
terrible objects, heard or seen, ‘^monstrous and prodigious aspe^ 
tales of Devils, Spirits, Ghosts, tragical stories ; to such as are in 
fear, they strike a great impression, renew many times, and recall 
such Chimceras and terril)le fictions into their minds. ^Make not so 
much as mention of them in private talk, or a dumb slieio tending to 
that purpose : such things (saith Galateus) are ojfe?isive to their ima- 
ginations^ And to those that are nbw in sorrow ^Seneca forbids all 
sad companions, and such as lament ; a groafHtig companion is an enemy 
to quietness. ® Or if there be any such party, at whose presence the Patient 
is not well pleased, he must be removed : gentle speeches, and fair means 
must fi^t be tried ; no harsh language used, or uncomfortable words ; 
and not expel, as some do, one madness with another ; he that so doth 
is madder than the Patient himself : all things must be cpiietly com- 
j)Osed ; eversa non evertenda, sed erigenda, things down must not be 
dejected, but reared, as Crato counselleth ; ^he ?nust be quietly and 
gently used, and we should not do any thing against his mind, 
but by little and little effect it. As an horse that starts at a drum 
or trumpet, and will not endure the shooting of a piece, may be so 
manned by art, and animated, that he can not only endure, but is 
much more generous at the hearing of such things, much more 
courageous than before, and much delighteth in'it : they must not 
be reformed, ex abrupto,'^ but by all art and insinuation, made 
to such companies, aspects, objects, they could not formerly away 
with. Many at first cannot endure the sii^ht of a green wound, 
a sick man, which afterwards be:ome good chirurgeons, bold 
empiricks. A horse starts at a rotten post afar off, which coming 
near, he quietly passeth. ’Tismuch in the manner of making such 

1 Lib. I. cap. i6. ex trislitta aut alio affectu cceperit, speciem considera, aut 
aliiid quid eorum, quae subitam allerationem facere possimt. 2 Evitandi monstri- 
fici aspcctus, &c. ^ Neque enim tarn actio, aut recordalio rerum hujusiuodi 

displicet, sed iis vel gestus alterius imaginationi adumbrare, vehementer molestum. 
Galat. de mor. cap. 7. ^ [De] Tranquillitate, [vii. § 4.] Pniscipue vitentur tristes, 

et omnia deplorantes ; tranqaillitati inimicus est comes perturbatus, omnia geraens. 
® lllorum quoque hominum, k quorum consortio abhorrent, prossentia aniovenda, 
nec sermonibus ingratis obtundendi ; si quis insaiiiam ab insania sic curari aestimet, 
et proterv^ utilur, magia quam aeger insanit. Crato, con^il. 184. Scoltzii. 
® Molliter ac suaviter^^ger tfactetur, nec ad ea adigatur qua; non curat, p Abruptly.] 
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kind of persons, be they never so averse from company, bashful, 
solitary, timorous, they may be made at last, with those Roman 
Matrons, to desire nothing more than, in a Publick Shew, to see a 
full company of Gladiators breathe out their last. 

If they may not otherwise be accustomed to brook such distaste- 

f , and displeasing objects, the best way then is generally to avoid 
sm. Monianus^ const!, 229, to the Earl of Montfort, a Courtier, 
and his Melancholy Patient, adviseth him to leave the Court, by 
reason of those continual discontents, crosses, abuses,' cares, 
suspicions^ emulations, ambition, anger, jealousy, which that place 
afforded, and which surely caused hwi to be so melancholy at the first. 
Maxima quceque domus servis tst plena superbis ; ^ a company of 
scoffers and proud Jack? are commonly conversant and attendant 
in such places, & able to make any man that is of a soft quiet 
disposition (as many times they do) ex stulto insanump if once 
they humour him, a very Idiot, or stark mad. A thing tcfo much 
practised in all common societies, and they have no better sport 
than to make themselves merry by abusing some silly fellow, or to 
take advantage of another man^s weakness. In such cases as in a 
plague, the best remedy is cith, longe, tardi, (for to such a party, 
especially if he be appiehensive, there can be no greater misery), 
to get him quickly gone far enough off, and not to be over-hasty 
in his return. If he be so stupid, that he do not apprehend it, his 
friends should take some order, & by their discretion supply that 
which is wanting in him, as in all other cases they ought to do. 
If they see a man^elancholy given, solitary, averse from cdnapany, 
please himself with such private and vain meditations, though he 
delight in it, they ought by all means to seek to divert him, to 
dehort him, to tell him of the event and danger that may come of 
it. If they see a man'ldle that, by reason of his means otherwise, 
will betake himself to no course of life, they ought seriously to 
admonish him he makes a noose to entangle himself, his want of 
employment will be his undoing. If he# have surtained any great 
loss, suffered a repulse, disgrace, &c. if it be possible, relieve him. 
If he desire ought, let him be satisfied ; if in suspense, fear, 
suspicion, let him be secured : and, if it may conveniently be, give 
him his heart's content; for the body cannot be cured till the 

1 Ob suspiciones, curas, aemulationem, ambitioneni, iras &c. quas locus ille 
ministrat, et quae fecissent melanchoUcum, P Juv. v> 66. Every great house v 
full of haughty slaves.] p From a fool mad.] 
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mind be satisfied. ^ Socrates^ in Plato^ would prescribe no Physick 
for Charmides^ head-ache till first he had eased his trotiblesome 
mind ; body and soul must be cured together^ as head and eyes, 

3 Oculum non curabis sine toto capite, 

Nec caput sine toto corpora, 

Nec totum corpus sine anima. 

If that may not be hoped or expected, y^t ease him with comfort, 
cheerful speeches, fair promises, and good words ; persuade him, 
advise him. Many^ saith ^Galen^ have been cured by good counsel and 
persuasion alone. Heaviness of the heart of man doth bring it down, 
but a good word rejoiceth it, Prov. 12, 25. And there is he that 
speaketh words like the pricking of •a s 7 vord, but the tongue of a wise 
7nan is health, Ver. 18. Oratio namque saucii animi est remedium, a 
gentle speech is the true cure of a wounded soul, as ‘^Plutarch 
contends out of AS.schylus Euripides : if it be ^visely administered, 
it easeih grief and pain, as divers remedies do many other diseases ; 
*tis incantationis instar, a charm, cestuantis animi refrigerium, that 
true Nepenthes of Homer, which was no Indian plant or feigned 
medicine, which Polydamiia, Thongs wife, sent Helen for a token,® 

Macrobius 7. SaturnaL, [^cap, i.] Goropius, Herinatl lib, 9. Greg, 
Nazianzen, and others, suppose, but opportunity of speech : for 
Helen's bowl, Medea's unction, Venus' Girdle, Circe's Cup, cannot 
so enchant, so forcibly move or alter, as it doth. A letter sent or 
read will do as much ; multum allevor quum tuas literas lego, I am 
much eased, as Tully writ to Pomponius Atticus, when I read ihy 
lettep* and as Julian the Apostate once signifiSd to Maximus the 
Philosopher, ** Alexander slept with Homed s works, so do I with 
thine Epistles, tanquam Pceoniis medicamentis, casque assiduh 
tanquam recentes et novas iteramus ; scribe ergo, et assidul scribe,^ 
or else come thyself ; amicus ad amicum vSiies,^^ Assuredly a wise 
and well spoken man may do what he will in such a case ; a good 
Orator alone, as Tully holds, can alter affections by power of his 

1 Nisi prius animtfm turbatisttmum curA.sset ; nec oculi sine capite, nec corpus sine 
animal, curari potest. [Charmides, p. 156 E,] * E Graeco. [Plato, Charm, p. 156 E.] 
3 T£t nos non paucos sanavimus animi motibus ad debitum revocatis. lib. i. de 
sanit. tuend. ^ Consol, ad Apollonium. [§ ii.] Si quis sapienter et suo tempore 
adhibeat, remedia morbis diversis diversa sunt ; dolentem sermo benignus subvelat. 
P Horn. Od. iv. 220 — 230.] • p Hermathena is the full title of the book,] ^ Lib. 12. 
Epist. [39.] [® Epistle 15. J [* As with healing drugs, and I continually read 

them over and over as new and fresh ; write therefore frequently.] \}^ As a friend 
you will come to a frienc^,] De Nat. Deorum [ii. 59.]. Gonsolatur afflictos. 

deducit perterritos k timore ; cupiditates imprimis et iracundias comprimit. 

II. '* K 
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eloquence, comfort such as are afflicted^ erect such as are depressed^ 
expel and mitigate fear^ lust, anger, And how powerful is the 
charm of a discreet and dear friend ! llle regit dictis animos et 
temperat iras} What may not he effect? As ‘^Chremes told 
A^nedemus, Fear not, conceal it not, O friend, hut tell 7 ne what it is 
tWlt troubles thee, and I shall surely help thee by comfort, counsel, or 
in the niatter itsdf ^Arm ldus, lib, i. breviar, cap. i8, speaks of an 
Us\ircr in his time, that upon a loss, much melancholy and dis- 
content, was so cured. As imagination, fear, grief, cause such 
passions, so conceits alone, rectified by good hope, counsel, &p. 
are able again to help : and Tis incredible how much they can do 
in such a case, as ^ Trincavellius illustrates by an example of a 
Patient of his. Porphyrins, the Philosopher, (in Plotinus* life, 
written by him), relates that, being in a discontented humour 
through unsufferable anguish of mird, he was going to make away 
himself : but meeting by chance his Master Plotinus, who, perceiv- 
ing by his distracted looks all was not well, urged him to confess 
his grief : which when he had heard, he used such comfortable 
speeches, that he redeemed him b faucibus Erebi,^ pacified his 
unquiet mind, insomuch that he was easily reconciled to himself, 
and much abashed to thhik afterwards that he should ever entertain 
so vile a motion. By all means, therefore, fair promises, good words, 
gentle persuasions are to be used, not to be too rigorous at first, 
® or to insult over them, not to deride, neglect, or contemn, but rather, as 
Lemnius exhorteth, to pity, and by all plausible ineans to ^^eek to 
reduce them ; but if satisfaction may not be had, mild coifrses, 
promises, comfortable speeches, and good counsel, will not take 
place ; then, as Christojfherus ci Vega determines, lib. 3. cap. 14, de 
Mel. to handle them rnore roughly, to threaten and chide, saith 
Altomarus, terrify sometimes, or, as Sahianus will have them, to 
be lashed and whipped, as we do by a starting horse® that is 
affrighted without a cause, or, as ^Rhasis adviseth, one while to 

[1 Virg. JEn. i. 153. quoted menioriter. He rules their angry passions with his 
words.] 2 Heauton, Act. i. Seen. i. [33, 34.] Ne retice, ne vercre, crede 
inquam mihi, Aut consolando, aut consilio, aut re juvero. ^ Novi feeneratorem 
avarum apud meos sic curatum, qui multam pecuniam amiserat. ^ Lib. i. 
consil. 12. Incredibile dictu quantum juvent. From the jaws of Erebus.] 

Nemo istiusmodi conditionis hominibus insultet, aut in illos sit severior ; verum 
miseriae potius indolescat, vicemque deploret. lib. 2. cap. 16. r Cap. 7. Idem 
Piso Laurentius, cap. 8. ® Quod timet nihil est, ubi cbgitur el videt. * ® Una 

vice blandiaiuur, una vice iisdem terrorem incutiant 
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Speak fair and flatter^ another while to terrify and chide^ as they shall 
see cause. 

When none of these precedent remedies will avail, it will not be 
amiss, Which Savanarola and yElian Montalhis much commend, 
llavum clavo pellere^ to drive out one passion with another^ o^y* 
some contrary passion^ as they do bleeding at nose by letting b®)d 
in the arm, to expel one fear with anothper, one grief with another. 

Christopherus d Vega accounts it rational Physick, non aliemhn d 
ratione : and Lemnius much approves it, to use an hard wedge to an 
hard knot^ to drive out one disease with another, to pull out a 
tooth, or wound him, to geld him, saith * Platerus^ as they did 
Epileptical Patients of old, because it quite alters the temperature, 
that the pain of the one may mitigate the grief of the other \ ^ and 
I knew one that was so cured of a quartan ague^ by the sudden 
coming of his enemies upon hii^t. If we may believe ^ Pliny ^ whom 
Scaligfr calls mendaciorum patrem^ the father of lies, Q. Fabius 
Maximusy that renowned Consul of Rome^ in a battle fought with 
the King of the Allobroges at the river Isaurusy was so rid of a quartan 
ague. ValesiuSy in his controversies, holds this an excellent 
remedy, and, if it be discreetly used in this malady, better than any 
Physick. 

Sometimes again by some “^feigned lie, strange news, witty device, 
artificial invention, it is not amiss to deceive them. ^As they hate 
those, saith Alexander, that neglect or deride, so they will give ear to 
such as will sooth them up. If they say they have^swallowed frogs, or 
a sna^e, by all means grant it, and tell them you can easily cure it, 
Uis an ordinary thing. Philodotus the Physician cured a melancholy 
King, that thought his head was off, by putting a leaden cap 
thereon ; the weight made him perceive i^ and freed him of his 
fond imagination. A woman, in the said Alexattder, swallowed a 
serpent as she thought ] he gave her a vomit, and conveyed a» 
serpent, such as she conceived, into the bason ; upon the sight of 

See Emsmi AcTagia, p. 7(S] 2 gj vero fuerit ex novo malo audito, vel ex 

accidente, aut de amissione mercium, aul morte amici, introducantur nova 
cont’raria his, quae ipsum ad gaudia raoveant ; de hoc semper nili debemus, &c. 

3 Lib. 3. cap. 14. * Cap. 3. Castratio olim k veteribus usa in morbis desperatis, &c. 

® Lib. I. cap. 5. Sic morbura morbo, ut clavum clavo, retundimus, el malo nodo 
malum cuneum adhibemus.* Novi ego qui ex subito hoslium incursu et inopinato 
timore quartanam depulerat. ® Lib. 7. cap. 5a In acie pugnans febre quariana 
liberatus est. ^ Jacchinus, c. 15. in 9. Rhasis Mont. cap. 26. ® Lib. i. cap. 

16. Aversantur eos qui c^rum affectus rident, contemnunt. Si ranas et viperas 
comedisse se putant^concedcre debemus, et spem de cura facere. 
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it she was amended. The pleasantest dotage that ever I read, 
saith ^Laurentius, was of a Gentleman at Senes in Italy, who was 
afraid to piss, lest all the Town should be drowned ; the Physicians 
caused the bells to be rung backward, and told him the Town was 
orn^ fire, whereupon he made water, and was immediately cured, 
-^^other supposed his nose so big that he should dash it against 
the wall if he stirred ; his Physician took a great piece of flesh, 
and, holding it in his hand, pinched him by the nose, making him 
believe that flesh was cut from it. Foresius, oh. lid. i, had a 
melancholy Patient, who thought he was dead,* he put a fellow pi 
a chest, like a dead man, by his bed's side, and made him rear himself 
a little, and eat : the 7 nelancholy man asked the counterfeit, whether 
dead men used to eat meatl he told him yea ; whereupon he did eat 
likewise and was cured. Lemnius, lib. 2. cap. 6. de 4. complex, hath 
many such instances, and Jovianus Pontanus (Jib. 4. cap. 2. of 
Wisd.) of the like : but amongst the rest I find one most memorable, 
registered in the ^French Chronicles, of an Advocate of Paris 
before mentioned, who believed verily he was dead, &c, I read a 
multitude of examples of melancholy men cured by such artificial 
inventions. 


Subsect. 3. — Mu sick a remedy. 

Many and sundry are the means which Philosophers and Phy- 
sicians have prescribed to exhilarate a sorrowful heart, to divert 
those fixed and indent cares and meditations, which in this^malady 
so much offend; but in my judgement none so present, nohe so 
powerful, none so apposite, as a cup of strong drink, mirth, musick, 
and merry company. Ecclus 40. 20, Wine and Musick rejoice 
the heart. ^ Rhasis, corjt. 9, Tract. 15, Altomarus cap. 7, ^Flianus 
Montaltus, c. 26, Ficinus. Bened. Victor. Faventinus, are almost 
immoderate in the commendation of it ; a most forcible medicine 
^ Jacchinus calls it : Jason Pratensis, a most admirable thing, and 
worthy of consideration, that can so mollify the mihd, and stay those 
tempestuous affections of it. Musica est mentis medic ina mcesk<., 
[music is] a roaring meg® against Melancholy, to rear and revive the 

1 Cap 8. de mel. 2 Cistam posuit ex Medicorum consilio prope eum, in quern 
aliumse mortuum fingentem posuit ; hie in cistajacefis, &c. 2 Serres. 1550. 

* In 9. R basis. Magnam vim habet musica. ® Cap. de Mania. Admiranda 
profectb res est, et digna expensione, quod sonorum concinnitas mentem emolliat, 
sistatque procellosas ipsius affectiones. [® Perhaps wef^hould print Roaring Meg, 
It was the name for a cannon. See the quotations in Nares 
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languishing soul, ^ affecting not only the ears^ but the very arteries^ 
the vital and animal spirits ; it erects tlu mind^ and makes it nimble, 
Lemnius instit. cap, 44. This it will effect in the most dull, severe, 
and sorrowful souls, ^ expel grief with mbih^ and if there be any 
clouds^ dust^ or dregs of cares yet lurking in our thoughts y most power- 
fully it wipes them all away^ Sarisbur. polit. lib, i. cap, 6. and^atf 
which is more, it will perform all this in an instant ; ^ cheer upmhe 
countenance^ expel austerity ^ bring in hilarity y {Girald, Cqmb. cap, 
12, Topog, Hiber,) inform our manners ^ mitigate anger, Athehceus 
{Deipnosophist, lib, 14. cap, 10.) calleth it an infinite treasure to 
5uch as are endowed with it. Dulcisonum reficit tristia corda ?neloSy* 
Eobanus Hessus, Many other properties ^ Cassiodorusy epist. 4, 
reckons up of this our divine Musick, not only to expel the 
greatest griefs, but it doth extenuate fears and furies^ appeaseth 
cruelty^ abateth heavinessy and to such as are watchful it causeth 
quiet ^rest ; it takes away spleen and hatred y be it instrumental, 
vocal, with strings, wind; ^ quce h spiritUy sine mdnuum dexteritatey 
gubernetury &^c, it cures all irksomeness and heaviness of the soul. 

Labouring men, that sing to their work, can tell as much, and so 
can soldiers when they go to fight, whom terror of death cannot 
so much affright, as the sound of trumpet, drum, fife, and such 
like musick, animates ; metus enim nfortiSy as ® Ce?}Sorinus in- 
formeth us, musica depellitur,^ It makes a child quiety the nurse's 
song ; and many times the sound of a trumpet on a sudden, bells 
ringing, a carman's whistle, a boy singing some Ballad tune 
early, in the street, alters, revives, recreate^, a restless patient 
thit cannot sleep in the night, &c. In a word, it is so powerful 
a thing that it ravisheth the soul, Regina sensuumy the Queen of the 
senses, by sweet pleasure (which is an happy cure) ; and corporal 
tunes pacify our incorporeal soul, sine or^ loquensy dominatum in 
animam exercety and carries it beyond itself, helps, elevates, 
extends it. Scaligery exercit, *^02, gives a reason for these effects, 

I Langueng anitnus inde ef igitur et reviviscit ; nec tam aures afficit, sed et sonitu 
iper arterias undique diffuse, spiritus turn vitales turn animales excitat, mentem 
reddens agilem, &c. * Musica venustate sua mentes severiores capit, &c. 

• Animos tristes subit6 exhilarat, nubilos vultus serenat, austeritatem reponit, 
jucunditatem exponit, barbariemque facit deponere gentes, mores instituit, iracun- 
diam mitigat, Sweet melody repairs sad hearts.] * Cithara tristitiam 

jucundat, timidos furores attenuat, cnientam seevitiam bland^ reficit, languorern, 
&C. « Pet Aretine. ^ Castillo, de Aulic. lib. i. fob 27, ® Lib. de Natali, 

cap. 12 , [• The fear^of death is driven away by music.] 
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^ because the spirits about the heart take in that trembling and danc- 
ing air into the body^ are moved together^ and stirred up with it^ or 
else the mind, as some suppose, harmonically composed, is 
roused up at the tunes of musick. And ’tis not only men that 
are so affected, but almost all other creatures. You know the 
T^s of Hercules^ Gallus^ Orpheus^ and Amphion^ felices animas 
Oicld* calls them, that could saxa movere sono testudmis,&ic,y make 
stocks and stones, as wdl as beasts, and other animals, dance 
aftet their pipes : the dog and hare, wolf and lamb ; vicinumque 
lupo prcebuit ag 7 ia latus ; clamosus graailus, stridida cornix et 
Tovis aquila^ as Philostraius describes it in his Images,® stood all 
gaping upon Orpheus; and trees, pulled up by the roots, came 
to hear him, Et comitern qiiercum pimis arnica trahitP 

Arion made fishes follbw him, which, as common experience 
evinceth,® are much affected with musick.^® All singing birds are 
much pleased with it, especially Nightingales, if we may believe 
Calcagninus ; and bees amongst the rest, though they be flying 
away, when they hear any tingling sound, will tarry behind. 

Harts ^ Hinds^ Horses^ DogSy Bears^ are exceedingly delighted unth 
ity Seal, exerc. 302. Elephants, Agrippa adds, lib. 2. cap. 24. and in 
Lydia in the midst of a lake there be certain floating Islands, (if 
ye will believe it), that alter musick will dance. 

But to leave all declamatory speeches in praise ^^of divine 
Musick, I will confine myself to my proper subject : besides that 
excellent powxr it hath to expel many other diseases, it is a 
sovereign remedy against Despair and Melancholy, and will drive 
away the Devil himself. Canus^ a Rhodian Fiddler in ^*Fhilostrdtus^ 
when Apollonius was inquisitive to know what he could do with 
his pipe, told him, that he would make a melancholy man merry., 
and him that was merry much merrier than before., a lover more 

1 Quod spiritus, qui in corde agitant, tremulum el subsaltantem recipiunt aerem in 
pectus, et inde excitantur, d spiritu musculi moventur, &c. P Ovid, A. A. iii. 321 ; 
Hor. Odes, i. 12. 7-12.] P Hor. Odes, iii. ii. 2J p Ovid, Fasti, i. 297.] 
P The noisy jackdaw, the croaking crow, and JupiYer’s eagle.] Orpheus. ] 

' Arhores radicibus avulsae, &c. P And the pine brought her friend the oak to 
him.] ® M. Carew of Anthony, in Uescript. Cornwall, saith of whales, that they will 
come and show themselves dancing at the sound of a trumpet, fol. 35. i. et fol. 154. 
2 book, Hyginus, Fab. 194.] De cervo, equo, cane, urso idem compertum ; 
musica afficiuntur. Numen inest numeris. Ssep^graves morbos modulatum 

carmen abegit, Et desperatis conciliavit opem. i** Lib. 5. cap. 7. Moerentibus 
moerorem adimam, laetantem vero seipso reddam hilariorem, amantem calidiorem, 
religiosum divino numine [magis] correptum, et ad Deos ^olendos paratiorera. 
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enamouredy a religi 9 us man more devout. Ismentas tlie Thebafiy 
^ Chiron the Centaur^ is said to have cured this and many other 
diseases by Musick alone ; as now they do those, saith BodinCy 
that are troubled with S. Vitus^ Bedlam dance. ^ Timoiheus. the 
Musician, compelled Alexander to skip up and down, and leave 
his dinner, (like the tale of the Friar and the Boy), whom Austiny^ 
de Civ. Dei lib. 17. cap. 14, so much commends for it. Who 10 th 
not heard how David's harmony drove away the evil Spirits from 
King Sauly i Sam. 16 ; and Elishay when he was much troubled 
by importunate Kings, called for a Minstrel, andy ivhen he played^ 
the hand of the Lord came upon hiniy 2 King. 3. Censor inuSy de 
nataliy cap. 12, reports \\o\i A sclepiades\\\^ Physician helped many 
frantick persons by this means, phreneticorum mentes jnorbo tiir- 
batas. Jason PratensiSy cap. de Manidy hath many examples, how 
Clinias and Empedocles cured some desperately melancholy, and 
some mad, by this our Musick : which, because it hath such 
excellent virtues, belike ^Horner brings in Phemius playing, and 
the Muses singing, at the Banquet of the Gods. Aristotle, Polit.l. 
8 . c. 5, PlatOy 2. de Legibus, highly approve of it, and so do all 
Politicians. The Greeks, Eornans, l)ave graced Musick, and 
made it one of the liberal sciences, though it be now become 
mercenary. All civil Common-wealths ullow it : Cneius ManliuSy 
(as ^Livy relates), A^ ab urb. cond. 567, brought first out of Asia to 
Rome singing wenches, players, jesters, and all kind of Musick to 
their feasts. Your Princes, Emperors, and persons of any quality 
maintain it in their Courts ; no mirth without Musick. S’" Thomas 
Mc^'e, in his absolute Utopian Common-wealtTi,® allows Musick as 
an appendix to every meal, and that throughout, to all sorts. 
Epictetus calls mensam mutam preesepe, a table without musick a 
manger ; for the consent of Musicians at a banquet is a carbuncle set 
in gold y and as the sig?iet of an Emerald well hdmmed with gold, so 
is the melody of M'li sick in a pleasant banquet, Ecclus. 32. v. 5, 6. 
Lewis the Eleventh, when he invited Edward the Fourth to come 
to Paris, told 4 iim that| as a principal part of his entertainment, 
ibe should hear sweet voices of children, lonick and Lydian tunes, 

1 Natalis Comes, Myth. lib. 4. cap. 12. * Lib. 5. de rep. Curat musica 

furorem Sancti Viti. | Exilire h convivio, Cardan, subtil, lib. 13. ♦ Iliad, i. 

i.004.] 5 Libro 9. cap. i. Psaltrias, sambucistriasque, et convivalia ludorura 

oblectamenta addita epulis, ex Asia invexit in urbem. [® Utopia, Book ii,] 
^ Commines. [Book iv..ch. x,] 
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exquisite Musick, he should have a and the Cardinal of Bour^ 

bon to be his Confessor, which he used as a most plausible argu- 
ment, as to a sensual man indeed it is. ^Lucian, in his book De, 
Saltatione^ is not ashamed to confess that he took infinite, deliglit 
in singing, dancing, musick, women^s company, and such like 
j^asures ; and if i/iou (saith he) didst but hear them play and 
^ dfifitref / kno7v thoti 7Cfouldst be so TZfell pleased 7oith the object^ that 
Ihou 7aou/dsl dance /or cof/ipany thysei/ Tjuithout doubt thou 7vili be 
taken ^^zvith it. So Sca/iger ingenuously confesseth, exercit. 274. ^7 
am beyond ail measure affected ivith musick^ I do most willuigly 
behold them dance^ I am mightily detained and allured 7vith that 
grace and comeliness of fair zvomen^ / am ivcll pleased to be idle 
amongst them. And what young man is not ? As it is acceptable 
and conducing to most, 4o especially to a melancholy man ; pro- 
vided always, his disease proceed not originally from it, that he be 
not some light Inamorato^ some idle phantastick, who capers in 
conceit all the day long, and thinks of nothing else but how to 
make ]igs, Sonnets, Madrigals, in commendation of his Mistress. 
In such cases Musick is most pernicious, as a spur to a free horse 
will make him run himself blind, or break his wind ; incitamentum 
enim amoris musica^ for Musick enchants, as Menander holds, it 
will make such melancholy persons mad, and the sound of those 
Jigs and Horn-pipes will not be removed out of the ears a week 
after. ^ Plato for this reason forbids Musick and wine to all 
young men, because they are most part amorous, ne ignis addatur 
igni* lest one fire increase another. Many men are melancholy 
by hearing Musick, but it is a pleasing melancholy that it causeth ; 
and therefore to such as are discontent, in woe, fear, sorrow, or 
dejected, it is a most present remedy ; it expels cares, alters 
their grieved minds, and easeth in an instant. Otherwise, saith 
^ Plutarch^ musica magis dementat quctm vinum; musick makes 
some men mad as a tiger ; like Astolphds horn in Ariosto^ or 
Mercur/s golden wand in Homer^ that made some wake, others 
sleep, it hath divers effects: and ^ Tfieophraslus^ right well 

1 Ista libenter et magn& cum voluptate spectare soleo. Et scio te illecebrTs 
hisce captiim iri, et insuper tripudiaturum ; baud dubid demulcebere. [§ 85.] 2 jn 

musicis supra omnem bdem capior et oblector; choreas libentissim^ aspicio ; 
pulchrarum feminarum venustate detineor; otiari inter, has solutus curis possum. 
• 2 De legibus. [pp. 671, 674.] [* Plutarch's Conjugal Precepts, § 40.] 

® Sympos. quaest. 5. Musica multos magis dementat quam vinum. [« Orlando 
Furioso, Book xx.] p See Odyssey, 24. 2-4.] ® 4 *^*^*'* luorbi vel k musick 

curantur vel inferuntur. [« Frag. 87, 88. (ed. Diilot. )] * 
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prophesied that diseases were either procured by Musick or 
mitigated. 

Subsect. 4. — Mirth and merry company, fair objects, remedies. 

Mirth and merry company may not be separated from Musick, 
both concerning and necessarily required in this business. Mir^ 
(saith ^ Vives) purgeth the blood, conjirnis health, caiiseth a fre^§, 
pleasing, and fine colour, prorogues life, whets the wit, mak^s the 
body young, lively, and fit for any manner of employment. ‘The 
merrier heart, the longer life ; a merry heart is the life of the flesh, 
Prpv. 14. 30. Gladness prolongs his days, Rcclus. 30. 22. and this 
is one of the three Salernitan Doctors, Dr Merryman, Dr Diet, Dr 

Quiet, ^ which cures all diseases -Mens hilaris, requies, moderata 

diiBta? ^Gomestus, prcefat. lib, 3 . de sal. geh, is a great magnifier of 
honest mirth, by which (saith he) 7oe cuf'e many passions of ihe 
mind in ourselves and in our fuiends : which ^ Galateus assigns for 
a cause*why we love merry companions : and well they deserve it, 
being that, as ^ Magninus holds, a merry companion is better than 
any musick, and, as the saying is, comes jucundus in tid pro 
vehiculof [a pleasant companion is] as a waggon to him that is 
wearied on the way. Jucimda confabidatio, sales, foci, pleasant 
discourse, jests, conceits, merry tales, ?nelfiti verborum globuli, as 
Petronius, [c. i.] ^ Pliny, ^ Spondanus, ^^Ccelius, and many good 
Authors plead, are that sole Nepenthes of Homer, Helen's bowl, 
^^Venus^ girdle, so renowned of old ‘^to expel grief and care, to 
cause i-girth and gladness of heart, if they be rjghtly understood, 
or seasonably applied. In a word, 

13 Amor, voluptas, Venus, j^Venustas,] gaudium, 

Jocus, ludus, sermo suavis, suaviatio, 

[Love, pleasure, Venus, graces, joy, and merriment. 

Kisses and pleasant conversation, these] 

are the true Nepenthes. For these causes our Physicians gene- 

1 Idb. 3. de animA^. Laetitia purgat sanguinem, valetudinem conservat, colorem 
inducit florentem, rutidum, gratum. * Spiritus temperal, calorem exciiat, 
naturalem virtutem corroborat, Jlivenile corpus diu servat, vitam prorogat, ingenium 
et horninom negotiis quibuslibet aptiorem reddit. Schola Salem. [• Regi- 
men Sanitatis Salerni.] ■* Dum contumeliA vacant, et festiva lenitate mordent, 
mediocres animi aegritudines sanari solent, &c. ® De mor. fol. 57. Amamus 

ideo eos qui sunt faceti et jucundi. ® Regim. Sanit. part. 2. Nota quod amicus 
bonus et dilectus socius narrationibus suis jucundis superat omnem melodiam, 

F Publius Syrus.] 8 Lib. 21. cap. 27, ^ Comment, in 4, Odyss. [221.] p® Lib. 26, 

c. 15. [u Horn. Odyss. iv. 220 — 230.] i* Homericum illud Nepenthes, quod 
moerorem tollit, et euthymt^m et hilaritatem parit. i3 piaut, Bacch, [i. iii. 7, 8.] 
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rally prescribe this, as a principal engine *to batter the walls of 
melancholy, a chief antidote, and a sufficient cure of itself. By 
all means (saith ^ Mestie) proaire mirth to these men in such things 
as are heardy seeUy tasted^ or smelledy or any way perceived^ and let 
them have all enticementSy and fair protnisesy the sight of excellent 
^autiesy attires, ornaments, delightsome passages, to distract their 
f^inds from fear atid sorrow, and such things on which they are so 
fixed and intent, Let them use himting, sports, plays. Jests, merry 
company, as Rhasis prescribes, which luill not let the mind be mo- 
lested, a cup of good drink now and then, hear musick, and have such 
companions with whom they are especially delighted ; ® inerry tales ^ or 
toys, drinking, singing, dancing, and whatsoever else may procure 
mirth: and by no means, sdAthl Guianerius, suffer them to be alone. 
Benedictus Victorias Feeventinus, in his Empiricks, accounts it an 
especial remedy against melancholy ^ to hear afid see singing, 
dancing, maskers, inummers, to conT^rse with such merry fellow Sy and 
fair maids. For the beauty of a woman cheereth the cotMtenance, 
Ecclus. 36. 22. ® Beauty alone is a sovereign remedy against 

fear, grief, and all melancholy fits; a charm, as Peter de la Seme 
and many other writers affirm, a banquet itself ; he gives instance 
in discontented Menelaus that was so often freed by Helen's fair 
face: and ^ Tally, 3. ^Tusc. [cap. xviii. sq.] cites Epicurus as a 
chief patron of this tenent. To expel grief, and procure pleasance, 
sweet smells, good diet, touch, taste, embracing, singing, dancing, 
sports, plays, and, above the rest, exquisite beauties, quibus ociili 
jucundl moventur et animi, are most powerful means, obvia forma, 
to meet, or see a fair maid pass by, or to be in company with her. 
He found it by experience, and made good use of it in his own 
person, if Plutarch bely him not ; ’ for he reckons up the names of 
some more elegant pieces, ® Leontium, Boedina, Hedeia, Nicidium, 

1 De aegritud. capitis. Omni mode generet Igeliliam in iis, de iis quae audiuntur 
et videntur, aut odorantur, aut gustantur, aut quocunque modo sentiri possunt, et 
aspectu formarum multi decoriset ornattis, et negotiatione jucundA., et blandienti* 
bus ludis, el promissis distrahantur eorum animi de re aliqua quam timent et 
dolent. ^ Utantur venationibus, ludis, jocisf amicorunl consortiis, quae non 
sinunt animum turbari, vino, et cantu, et loci mutatione, et biberia, et gaudy^ * 
quibus praecipue delectantur. 3 Piso, Ex fabulis et ludis quajrcnda delectatio. 

His versetur qui maxima grati sunt ; cantug et chorea ad lastitiam prosunt. 
^ Praecipue valet ad expellendam melancholiam stare in can ti bus, ludis, et sonis, et 
habitare cum familiaribus, et praecipue cum puellis jucundis. ® Par. 5 . de 
avocamentis, lib. de absolvendo luctu. ® Corporum complexiis, cantus, ludi, 
formae, &c, [7 See Plutarch, Whether ** live unknown ” be a wise frecett, § iv.] 

* Circa bortos Epicuri frequenter. 
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that were frequently s^len in Epicurus' garden, and very familiar 
in his house.^ Neither did he try it himself alone, but if we may 
give credit to Athencsus^ he practised it upon others. For when 
a sad and sick Patient was brought unto him to be cured, he laid 
hhn, on a down-bed^ crowned him with a garland of sweeUsmelling 
flowers^ in a fair perfumed closet delicately set out^ and^ after a po^ 
iion or two of good drink^ which he administered^ he b?‘ought in 9 
beautiful young ^ wench that could play upon^a Lute^ sing and dance, 
&^c, Tully 3. Tusc, [cap. 18 s^.] scoffs at Epicurus for this* hrs 
profane physick (as well he deserved) and yet Favorinus and 
Stohceus highly approve of it. Most of our looser Physicians in 
some cases, to such parties especially, allow of this, and all of 
them will have a melancholy, sad, aVid discontented person, make 
frequent use of honest sports, companies, ^d recreations, et inci- 
tandos ad Venerem, as ^ Rodericus d Fonseca will, aspectu et contaciu 
pulcherrimartmt fcminarmn, tq be drawn to such consorts, 
whether they will or no. Not to be an auditor only, or a spec- 
tator, but sometimes an actor himself. Duke est desipere in locof 
to play the fool now and then is not amiss, there is a time for all 
things. Grave Socrates would be merry by fits, sing, dance, and 
take his liquor too, or else Th€odo 7 'et belies him : so would old 
Catof '^Tullv by his own confession, and th^ rest. Xenophon, in his 
Sympos. brings in Socrates as a principal Actor, no man merrier than 
himself, and sometimes he would ** ride a cock-horse with his childre?i, 

®equitare in arundine longS, 

(thou^ Alcibiades scoffed at him for it), and wtll he might ; for 
now and then (saith PlutarcJi) the most virtuous, honest, and 
gravest men will use feasts, jests, and toys, as we do sauce to our 
meats. So did Scipio and Lcelius. 

i®Quin ubi se a vulgo et scena in secret^ remorant 
Virtus ScipiadjB et mitis snpientia Lncli, 

Nugari cum illo, ct discincti ludere, donee 
Decoquerctur olus, soliti 


Diogenes Laertius, Lib, x. cap. 3. He does not mention Boedina, but he 
mentions the others in the text, and adds Mannarium.] » Deipnosoph. lib. 10. 
Coronavit florido serto incendens odores, in culcita plumea collocavit, dulciculam 
potionem propinans, psaltriam adduxit, &c. 3 Ut reclinat^ suaviter in lectum 

puelia, &c. ^ Tom. 2. consult. 85. [8 Hor. Odes, iv. 12. 28.] [« Hor. Odes,iii. 

21. II, 12.] 7 Epist. Fam. lib. 7. 22. epist. Heri domum, bene potus, seroque 

redieram. 8 Valcr. Max. cap. 8. lib. 8. Interpositd arundine cruribus suis, cum filiis 
ludens.ab Alcibiade risus es^ Hor. Sat. ii. iil 248.] 10 Hor. [Sat, ii. i. 71-74.] 
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Valorous Scipio and gentle Lselius, 

Removed from the scene and rout so clamorous, 

Were wont to recreate themselves, their robes laid by, 

Whilst supper by the cook was making ready. 

Machiavely in the 8th Book of his Florentine History, gives this 
note of Cosmo de Medici^ the Wisest and gravest man of his time in 
that he would ^ now and then play the most egregious fool in 
nis carriage y and was s(i much given to jesto^Sy players y and childish 
sporfSy to make himself merry y that he that should but consider his 
gravity on the one party his folly and lightness on the othery would 
surely say y there were two distinct persons in him. Now methinks 
he did well in it, though ^ Sarisburiensis be of opinion that 
Magistrates, Senators, & grav® men, should not descend to lighter 
sports, nerespub, ludere^ideatur but, as ThemistocleSy still keep a 
stern and constant carriage. I commend Cosmo de Mediciy and 
Castruccius CastrucamiSy than whom Italy never knew a worthier 
Captain, another Alexandery if ^Machiavel do not deceives us in his 
life : when a friend of his reprehended him for dancing beside his 
dignity (belike at some cushion dance) he told him again, quisapit 
interdiu vix unqua 7 n noctu desipity he that is wise in the day may 
dote a little in the night. Paulus Jovius relates as much of Pope 
Leo DecimuSy that he ^vas a grave discreet staid man, yet some- 
times most free, and too open in his sports. And ^tis not altogether 
® unfit or mis-beseeming the gravity of such a man, if that decorum 
of time, place, and such circumstances, be observed. ^Misce 
stultitiam consiliis bi’evem ; and, as ^ he said in an P'pigram to his 
wife, I would hate every man say to himself, or to his frferjd, 

Moll, once in pleasant company by chance 
I wished that you for company would dance : 

Which you refused, and said, your years require, 

Now, m^tron-like, both manners and attire. 

Well, Moll, if needs you will be matron-like. 

Then trust to this, I will thee matron like : 

Yet so to you my love may never lessen, 

As you for church, house, bed, observe this lesson. 

• •- 

1 Hominibus facetis, et ludis puerilibus ultra modum deditus, adeo ut si gjj* ‘ . 
CO tarn gravitatem quam levitatem considerare liccret, duas personas distinctas in 
CO esse diceret. 2 De nugis curial lib. i. cap. 4. Magistratus et viri graves k 

ludis levioribus arcendi. P Lest the state should seem to be a trifler.] 

* Machiavel, vita ejus. Ab amico reprehensus, quc3d praeter dignitatem tripudiis 
operam daret, respondet, &c. ® There is a time for all things, to weep, laugh, 

mourn, dance, Eccles. iii, 4. ® Hor, [Odes. iv. 12. 27, Mix mirth and business,) 

y Sir John Haringion, Epigr. [ivth Book. Ep. 45.) , 
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Sit in the church as solemn as a saint, 

No deed, word, thought, your due devotion taint. 

Veil, if you will, your head, your soul reveal 
To him that only wounded souls can heal : 

Be in my house as busy as a bee, 

Having a sting for every one but me ; 

Buzzing in every comer, gath'rin^ honey : 

Let nothing waste that costs or yieldeth money. 
lAnd when thou seest my heart to mirth incline. 

Thy tongue, wit, blood, warm with gtlod cheer and wine: 

Then of sweet sports let no occasion ‘scape, 

But be as wanton, toying, as an ape. 

Those Greeks had Deam Libentiam^ Goddess oiPleasance^ 

and the Lacedamonia?is^ instructed from Lycurgus^ did Deo Risiii 
sacrificare,^ after their wars especially, and in times of peace, which 
was used in Thessaly^ as it appears by tha^of ^Apuleius^ who was 
made an instrument of their laughter himself: ^because laughter 
and merriment was to season the{r labours and modester life, "'Risus 
efiim diiMim atque hominum estceterna voluptas. Princes use jesters, 
players, and have those masters of revels in their Courts. The 
Romans at every supper (for they had no solemn dinner) used 
Musick, Gladiators, Jesters, &c. as ^Suetonius relates of Tiberius^ 
Dion of Commodus^ and so did the Greeks, Besides Musick, in 
Xenophon^ s Sympos. {cap, i.] Philippus^ ridendi artifex^ Philips a 
Jester, was brought to make sport. Paulus JoviuSy in the Eleventh 
Book of his H istory, hath a pretty digression of our English cu 3toms, 
which, howsoever some may misconster, I, for my part, will interpret 
to the best. '^The whole nation beyond all other fnortal men is most 
given 4o%anqueiting and feasts ; for they prolong^them many hours 
together y with dainty cheery exquisite Musicky and facete jestersy and 
afterguards they fall a dancing and courting their mistresses, till it be 
late in the flight, Volaterran gives the same testimony of this 
Island, commending our Jovial manner of erftertainment, and good 
mirth, and methinks he saith well, there is no harm in it, long may 
. they use it, and all such modest sports ! Ctesias reports of a 
Persiafi king, thdti had jsq maids attending at his table, to play, 

*^ucretia toto sis licet usque die, Laida nocte volo. [Martial, xi. 104. at, 2a. 
Burton reads Thaida.] * Lil, Giraldus, Hist. Deor. Syntag. i. [s Plaut. Asin. 
ii. ii. 2. J [4 Sacrifice to the God of Laughter.] [® Metamorph. iii. 50, memoriter.] 
6 Eo quod risus esset laboris^et modesti victfis condimentum. “ Calcag. epig. 
® Cap. 61. In deliciis habuit scurras et adulatores. * Universa gens supra 
mortales caeteros conviviorum studiosissima. Ea enim per varias et exquisitas 
dapes, interpositis musicis et joculatoribus, in multas saepius horas qxtrahunt, ac 
subinde productis, chpreis A amoribus ferainarum indulgent, &c. 
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sing, and dance by turns; and ^LiL Geraldus of an Egyptian 
Prince, that kept nine Virgins still to wait upon him, and those of 
the most excellent feature, and sweet voices, which afterwards gave 
occasion to the Greeks of that fiction of the nine Muses. The 
JCing of Ethiopia in Africa^ most of our Asiatick Princes have 
l^one so and do ; those Sophies, Mogors, Turks, solace them- 
selves after supper arp.ongst their Queens and Concubines, quce, 
juamdioris oblectamenti causa, (^saith mine author), coram rege 
psallere et saltare consueverant, taking great pleasure to see and 
hear them sing and dance. This and many such means, to ex- 
hilarate the heart of men, have still been practised in all ages, as 
knowing there is no better thing to the preservation of man’s life. 
What shall I say theiij'^but to every melancholy man, 

* Utere convivis, non tristibus utere amicis, 

Quos nugae et risus et salsa juvant. 

Feast often, and use friends not still so sad, 

Whose jests and merriments may make thee glad. 

Use honest and chaste sports, scenical shews, plays, games j 

^Accedant juvenumque Chori, mistaeque puellae. 

[Let bandis of youths and girls together dance !] 

And, asMarsi/ius Ficinus concludes an Epistle to Bernard Canisi- 
anus and some other of his friends, will I this Tract to all good 
Students, ^Live merrily, O my friends, free from cares, perplexity, 
anguish, grief of mind, live merrily, lietitiae coelum vos f reavit : ® 
again and again I request you to be merry ; if any thing trouMe your 
hearts, or vex your souls, neglect and contefnn it,^ let it pass^ And 
this I enjoin you, not as a Divine alone, but as a Physician, for with- 
out this mirth, which ^s the life and quintessence of Phy sick, medicines, 
and whatsoever is used and applied to prolong the life of man, is dull, 
dead, and of no force, Dwn fata sinunt, vivite Iceti {Seneca I say, 
be merry [while the Fates allow.] 

1 Syntag. de Musis. 2 Athenaeus, lib. 12, et 14. Assiduis mulienim yo g g ^ ' 
cantuque symphoniae Palatium Persarum Regis totura personabat. Jovius, Hist, 
lib. 18. * Eobanus Hessus. * Fracastorius. ® Vivite ergo lieti, O amici, 

procul ab angustia, vivite laeti. [® Heaven created you for mirth.] r Iterum 

precor et obtestor, vivite laeti : illud quod cor urit, negligite. ® Laetus in praesens 
animus quod ultra Odent curare. Hor. [Odes, ii. 16. 25, 26.] He was both l&cerdos 
et Medicus. ® Haec autem non tarn ut sacerdos, amici, mando vobis, quam ut 
medicus ; rvam absque hac una tanquam medicinanyn vita, medicinae omnes ad 
vitam producendam adhibitae moriuntur ; vivUe laeti. ‘ [w^Herc. Fur. 177.] 
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1 Nec lusibus virentem 
Viduemus hanc juventam. 

It was Tiresias the Prophet's counsel to "^Menippus^ that travelled 
all. the world over, even down to Hell itself, to seek content, and 
his last farewell to Menippus^ to be merry. ^Contemn the wor^ 
(saith he) and count that is in it vanity and toySy this only covet M 
thy life long ; be not curiouSy or over-solicitcus^ in any thing, biit with 
a well composed and contented estate to enjoy thyself, and above at,, 
things to be merry. 

Si, Miranermus uti censet, sine amore jocisque 
Nil est jucundum, vivas in amore jocisque.'* 

[If, as Mimnermus thinks, love and fun 
Life’s not worth living, live for love*and fun.] 

Nothing better, (to conclude with Solomon, Eccles. 3. 22,) than 
that a man should rejoice in his nffairs. 'Tis the same advice which 
every Pfiysician in this case rings to his Patient, as Capivaccius to 
his ; ® avoid over-mtich study and perturbations of the mind, and, as 
much as in thee lies, live at heart's ease : Prosper Calenus to that 
melancholy Cardinal Ccesius,^ amidst thy serious studies and business, 
use jests and conceits, plays and toys, and whatsoever else may re- 
create thy mind. Nothing better than mirth and merry company 
in this malady. V/ begins zuith sorrow, (saith Montanus,) it must 
he expelled zvith hilarity. 

But see the mischief ; many men, knowing that merry company 
is the Qnly medicine against Melancholy, will %therefore neglect 
their Business, and, in another extreme, spend all their days among 
good fellows in a Tavern or an Ale-house, and know not otherwise 
how to bestow their time but in drinking ; malt-worms, men-fishes, 
or water-snakes, ^qui bibunt solum ranarum ^more, nihil comedentes, 
like so many frogs in a puddle. Tis their sole exercise to eat 
and drink ; to sacrifice to Volupia, Rumina, Edulica, Potina, 
'Mel Iona, is all their religion. They wish for Philoxenus' neck,® 

%ocheus. Anacreon. ^ Lucian. Necyomantia. [§ 21.] * Omnia mundana 

nugas restima. Hoc solum tota vita persequere, ut praesenlibus bene coinpositis, 
minime curiosus, aut ulla in re sollicitus, quam plurimum poles vitam hilarem 
iraducas. {Do. § 21.] [* Hor. Epp. i. vi. 65, 66.] ® Hildesheim, spicil. 2. de 

Mania, fol. i6i. Studia literarum et animi perturbationes fugiat, et quantum potest 
jucunde vivat ® Lib. de atra bile. Gravioribus curis hides et facetias aliquando 
interpone, jocos, et quae solent animum relaxare. ^ Consil. 30. mala valetudo 
aucta et contracta esttristia ac proptereaexhilaratione animi removenda. ® Athen. 
Deipnosoph. lib. 6. [^9.] Ar. Eth. iii. x. 10.] 
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Jtipite^^s trinoctiuui^'^ and that the Sun would stand still as in 
Joshua^s time, to satisfy their lust, that they might dies nactesque 
pergrcBcari bibere.^ Flourishing wits, and men of good parts, 
good fashion, and good worth, basely prostitute themselves to 
every rogue's company, to take tobacco and drink, to roar and 
^ng scurrile songs in base places. 

•Inveni(*s<[iliquo cum percussore jacentem, 

Permixturn nautis, aut furibus, aut fugitivis. 

Which Thomas Erastus objects to Paracelsus, that he would lie 
drinking all day long with Car-men and Tapsters in a Brothel- 
■ house, is too frequent amongst us, with men of better note : like 
Timocreon of Rhodes,^ multa hibens, &* multa voram, They 

drown their wits, seeth3 their brains, in Ale, consume their fortunes, 
lose their time, weaken their temperatures, contract filthy diseases, 
rheums, dropsies, calentures, trempor, get swollen jugulars^ pimpled 
red faces, sore eyes, &c. heat their livers, alter their complexions, 
spoil their stomacks, overthrow their bodies ; for drink drowns 
more than the Sea and ail the rivers that fall into it, (mere Funges 
and Casks) confound their souls, suppress reason, go from Scylla 
to CharybdiSj and use that which is an help to their undoing. 

® Quid refert morbo an ferro pereamve ruind, ? 

•When the Black Prince went to set the exil'd king of Castile inio 
his kingdom, there was a terrible battle fought betwixt the English 
and the Spanish : at last the Spanish fled, the English followed 
them to the rivtir side, where some drowned themselves^ t€i avoid 
their enemies, the rest were killed. Now tell me what difference is 
between drowning and killing ? As good be melancholy still, as 
drunken beasts and beggars. Company, a sole comfort, and an 
only remedy to all Hind of discontent, is their sole misery and 
cause of perdition. As Hermione lamented in Euripides^ malce 
mulieres me fecerimtmalam, evil company marr’d her, may they justly, 
complain, bad companions have been^ their bapne. For, ^malus 

[1 That is, the three continuous nights on which Jupiter begat Hercul^on 
Alcmena.] [* Plautus, Mostellaria, i. i. 21, night and day play the merry Greeks 
and drink.] » Juven. sat. 8. [173, 174. You will find him beside some cut-throat, 
with sailors, or thieves, or runaways.] Athenaeuc, Lib. x. p. 415 F.] ® Hor. 

[Sat. ii. 3. 157, quoted memoriter. What does it signify whether I perish by disease 
or by the sword?] « Froissart, hist. lib. x. Hispani cum Anglorura vires ferre 
non piossent, in fugam se dederunt, &c, Praecipites in fluvium se dederunt, ne in 
bostium manus venirent. Andromache, 930. J [8 Aautuj, Trinumraus, ii. ii. 8.“* 
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\bonum'\ malu77i [esse'] vult^ ut sit sui swiilis , one drunkard in a 
company, one thief, one whoremaster, will by his good will, make 
all the rest as bad as himself ; 

lEt si 

Noct\irnos jures te formidare vapores, 

be of what complexion you will, inclination, love or hate, be it go^ 
or bad, if you come amongst them, you niust do as they do.; yea, 
though it be to the prejudice of your health, you must drink 
ve77e7iiim pro vmo,^ And so, like Grass-hoppers, whilst they sing 
over their cups all Summer, they starve in Winter ; and for a little 
vain merriment shall find a sorrowful reckoning in the end. 


SECT, m.— MEMB. I. 

Subsect. i. — A Consolatory Digression containing the Remedies of 
all 77tan7ier of Discontents. 

Because, in the precedent Section, I have made mention of good 
counsel, comfortable speeches, persuasion, how necessarily they 
are required to the cure of a discontented^or troubled mind, how 
present a remedy they yield, and many times a sole sufficient cure 
of themselves; I have thought fit, in this following Section, a little 
to digress, (if at least it be to digress in this subject), to collect 
and glegn a few remedies, and comfortable speeches out of our 
best Grators, Philosophers, Divines, and Fathers of the Church, 
tending to this purpose. I confess, many have copiously written 
of this subject, Plato, Seneca, Plutarch, Xenophon, Epictetus, 
Theophrastus, Xenocrates, Grantor, Luciafi^ Boethius: and some 
of late, Sadoletus, Cardan, Budeeus, Stella, Petrarch, Erasmus, 
besides Austin, Cyp7'ian, Ber7iard, &*c. and they so well, that, 
•as Hierome in like case said, si nostrum areret ingenium, de illorutn 
posset fofitibus it'rfgari, if ctir barren wits were dried up, they might 
v^piously irrigated from those well-springs : and I shall but 
actu7n agere;^ yet, because these Tracts are not so obvious and 

common, I will epitomize, and briefly insert some of their divine 

• 

^ Hor. [Epp. L 18. 93. Although you swear that you dread the night air.] 
* ’H iriQi h ayriOi, [either drink or depart. See Cic. Tuse. Disp. v. 41. § 118.J 
Poison for wine.] pee Erasmi Adagia, p. 173, do again what has been 

done.] 

II. 


L 
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precepts, reducing their voluminous and vast Treatises to my 
small scale ; for it were otherwise impossible to bring so great 
vessels into so little a creek. And although (as Cardan said of 
his book de consol^ ’ I knoiv beforehand^ this tract of mine fha?iy ndll 
C(gftemn and reject ; they that are fortunate^ happy\ and in flourhh^ 
iKg estate^ have no need of such consolatory speeches ; they that are 
fuiseraple and unhappy^ ^hink them unsufficient to ease their grieved 
minds^ and comfort their misery : yet I will go on ; for this must 
needs do some good to such as are happy to bring them to a 
moderation, and make them reflect and know themselves, by 
seeing the unconstancy of human felicity, others’ misery, and to 
such as are distressed, if they will but attend and consider of this, it 
cannot choose but give' some content and comfort. J/> true^ no 
ffiedicine can cure all diseases ; some affections of the mind are altogether 
incurable ; yet these helps of Aid ^ Physick^ and Philosophy^ must not be 
contemned. Arrianus and Plotinus are stiff in the contrary'opinion, 
that such precepts can do little good. Boethius himself cannot 
comfort in some cases, they will reject such speeches like bread of 
stones, Insana stultce mentis hcec solatia? 

IVords add no courage^ (which * Catiline once said to his soldiers) 
a Captain's Oration doth not make a coward a valiajit man : and, 
as fob * feelingly said to his friends, you are but miserable com- 
forters all, ’Tis to no purpose, in that vulgar phrase, to use a 
company of obsolete sentences, and familiar sayings : as ^Plinius 
Secundus, being i^ow sorrowful and heavy for the departure of his 
dear friend, Cornelius Rufus^ a Roman Senator, wrote to his fellow 
Tiro in like case, adhibe solatia,^ sed nova aliqua^ sed foriia,^ quce 
audierhn nunquani^ legerim nunquatn : nam qiice audivi^ quce legi^ 
omnia tanto dolore superantury either say something that I never 
read nor heard of before, or else hold thy peace. Most men will 
here except trivial consolations, ordinary speeches, and known 
persuasions in this behalf will be of small force ; what can any man 


1 Lib. de libris propriis. flos libros scio multos spernere, nam felices his 
indigere putant, infelices ad solationem miseiiae non sufficere. Et tamen felicibus 
moderationem, dum inconstantiam humanae felicitatis docent, preestant; infelices 
si omnia rect^ aestimare velint, felices redderc possunt. 2 Nullum medicamentuni 
omnes sanare potest ; sunt affectus animi qui prorsus* sunt insanabiles ; non tamen 
artis opus spemi debet, aut medicinae, aut philosophic. These are the insane 
consolations of a foolish mind.] ‘ ^ Sallust. [CatilintB conjuratio, cap. 58, 

memoriter.] Verba virtutem non addunt, nec imperatoris oratio facile [ex] limido 
fortem. ® Job cap. 16. [2.] ® EpisU 13. lib. 1. 
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say that hath not been said? To what end are such parcenetical 
discourses? You may as soon remove mount Caucasus as alter 
some men^s affections. Yet sure I think they cannot choose but 
do some good, comfort and ease a little: though it be the same 
again, I will say it, and upon that hope I will adventure. '^Nou 
vieus hie seru/o, ’tis not my speech this, but of Seneca^ Plutawchy 
EpicietuSy Austin^ Bernard^ Christy and»His Apostles. If J make 
nothing, as ^Montaigne said in like case, I will mar nothing ; ’tis 
not my doctrine but by study, I hope I shall do no body wrong to 
speak what I think, and deserve not blame in imparting my mind. 
Tf it be not for thy ease, it may for mine own ; so Tullyy Cardan^ 
and Boethius wrote de consol, as wl^ll to help themselves as others. 
Be it as it may, I will essay. • 

Discontents and grievances are either general or particular; 
general are wars, plagues, dearths, famine, fires, inundations, un- 
seasonuble weather, epidemical diseases, which afflict whole King- 
doms, Territories, Cities: or peculiar to private men,^*as cares, 
crosses, losses, death of friends, poverty, want, sickness, orbities, 
injuries, abuses, &c. generally all discontent, ^homines quathnur 
fortunce salo : no condition free; quisque suos patimicr manes? 
Even in the midst of our mirth and jollity, there is some grudging, 
some complaint; as ‘’he saith, our whole life is a glucupicro7i^ a 
bitter sweet passion, honey and gall mixt together, we are all 
miserable and discontent; who can deny it? If all, and that it be 
a common calamity, an inevitable necessity, all distressed, then as 
Cardan infers, who art thou that hopest to go free I Why dost thou 
not grieve thou art a iiwrtal man^ and not governor of the wofdd 1 
Ferre quam sortem patiuntur omnes. Nemo recuset 1® ^ If it be 
common to ally why should one man be more disquieted than another ? 
If thou alone wert distressed, it were indeed more irksome, and 
less to be endured; but, when the calamity is common, comfort 


1 Hor. [Sat. ii. ii. a.] * Life. 2. Essays, cap. 6, * Aliuni paupertas, alium 

- -'ft^as, hunc morbi, ilium timer, alium injuriae, hunc insidue, ilium uxor, filii 
distrahunt. Cardan. [De Consolatione, Lib. i.] * Boethius, 1. i. met. 5. 

[® Virg. ^n. vi. 743.] ® Apuleius, Florid, pv. 18.] Nihil homini tarn prosper^ 

datum divinitus, quin ei admixtum sit aliquid diflficultatis ; in amplissima quaque 
laetitia subest qusedam querihionia, conjugationc quadam mellis et fellis. ^ Si 
omnes premantur, quis tu es qui solus evaderc cupis ab ea lege quae neminem 
praeterit ? Cur te mortalem factum ct universi non orbis regem fieri non doles ? [De 
Consolatione, Lib. i.] Seneca, Troades, 1016, 1017. J • Puteanus, Ep. 75. 
Neque cuiquam prse^ue dolendum eo quod accidit universis. 
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thyself with this, thou hast more fellows, Solamcn iniseris socios 
habuisse doloris^ Tis not thy sole case, and why shouldst thou be so 
impatient? but^ alas! we are 7nore miserable than others: 7vhat 
shall 7ve do ? Besides private miseries, 7ve live in perpetual fear^ and 
daf^er of common enemies ; we have Bellondls 7vhips^ and pitiful out- 
^crM^ for Epithalainiums ; for pleasant Miisick, that fearful noise of 
Ordnance, Drums^ and 7tfifrlike Trumpets^ still soimding m our ears ; 
instead of nuptial Torches y 7ve have firing of To7vns and Cities ; for 
triumphs^ lamentations ; for joy, tears. ^ So it is, and so it 7 ms, and 
ever will be. He that refuseth to see and hear, to stiffs r this, is not 
fit to live in this 7wrld, and kno7VS not the common conditiofi of all 
men, to 7idiom, so long as they Ihk, with a reciprocal course, joys and 
S07T07VS are atinexed, a^ilt succeed 07ie another. It is inevitable, it 
may not be avoided, and why then shoiild’st thou be so much 
troubled? Grave nihil est homini quod fert neccssitas, as ^Tully 
deems out of an old Poet, that which is necessary can'iiot be 
grievous. If it be so, then comfort thyself in this, Uhat, 7 vhether 
thou 7mlt or no, it must be endured: make a virtue of necessity, and 
conform thyself to undergo it. ^ Si longa est, levis est ; si gravis 
est, brevis est ; if it be long, ^tis light; if grievous, it cannot last; 
it will away, dies dolorent' mitiuitj and if nought else, yet time will 
wear it out, custom will ease it; ^oblivion is a common medicine 
for all losses, injuries, griefs, and detriments whatsoever, ^and 
7vhen they are once past, this commodity comes of infelicity, it makes 
the rest of our life^s7veeter unto us: ^‘^atque hcec olim meminisse 
juvabit; the privation and 7vant of a thing tnany times makes it^more 
pleasant and delightsome than before it 7vas. We must not think, 
the happiest of us all, to escape here without some misfortunes, 

P An undiscovered line, falsely ascribed sometimes to Ovid.] 2 Lorchan. 
Gallobelgiciis, lib. 3. Anno 1598. de Belgis. Eugc ! sed eheii I inquis, quid agemus? 
ubi pro Epithalamio Bellonai Hagellum, pro niusica harmonia terribilem lituorum 
ct tubarum audias clangorem, pro tsedis nuptialibus, villarum, pagorum, urbium 
videas incendia ; ubi pro jubilo lamenta, pro risu fletus, aeren>complent. 3 
est profecto, et quisquis haec videre abnuis, huic saeculo parum aptus es; aut potius 
nosirorum omnium conditionem ignoras, quibus reciproco quodam nexu 
tristibus, tristia laitis, invicem succedunt. ^ In Tusc. h vetere poeta. [Eur. 
Hypsipyle. Fragm. Quoted by Plutarch, Consol, ad Apoll. § 16.] ® Cardan, 

lib. I. de consol. Est consolationis genus non leve, guod k necessitate fit ; sive 
feras, sive non feras, ferendum est tamen. ® Seneca.‘[Ep. 24. § 14.] Seneca, 
Consolatio ad Marciam, § viii.] ® Omni dolori tempus est medicina; ipsum 
luctum extin^il, injurias delet, omnis mali oblivionem adfert [Cardan. Lib. i. do 
consol.] ® 1 label hoc quoque commodura omnis iyfelidtas, suaviorem vitam 
cura abieril relin(juit. a® Virg. [iEn. i. 203.] 
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Usque arleo nulla est sinccra voluptas 

Sollicitumque aliquid lailis intervenit. 

Heaven and earth are much unlike; those hcave?ily bodies indeed 
are freely carried in their orbs 7edthoi/t a?iy impediment or intermp- 
tion, to contijiue their course for innumerable ages^ and make then 
conversions : but men are urged 7vith matiy difficulties^ and Imve 
divers hindrances, oppositions, still crossing, interrupting theiMen- 
deavours and desires; and no mortal man is free from this law of 
nature. We must not therefore hope to have all things answer 
our own expectation, to have a continuance of good success and 
fortunes, Portnna 7iunqiiam per pet no est bona.^ And as Mwucius 
Felix, the Romari Consul, told that insulting Coriolanus, drunk 
with his good fortunes, ‘‘look not for that success thou hast hitherto 
had;^* * it 7iever yet happened to any inaft since the begitmuig of the 
700 / Id, nor ever will, to have all things according to his desire, or to 
7 vho/n fortune 7uas never opposite and adverse. Even so it fell out 
to hinff as he foretold. And so to others, even to that happiness 
of Augustus ; though he were Jupiteds Almoner, Treasurer, 

Niptunds Admiral, it could not secure him. Such was Alcibiades* 
fortune, Narses\ that great Gonsalvds, and most famous men^s, 
that, as fovius concludes, it is al/nost fatal to great Frinces, 
th/'ough their o7v/i difaiilt, or othe/^oise eifeunroented 7vith envy and 
malice, to lose their ho/ioiirs, and die contuz/ieliously. ’Tis so, still 
hath been, and ever will be, nihil est ab omni parte beatiun^ 

'rhere’s no perfection is so absolute, 

That some impurity doth not polIiUe. 

Whatsoever is under the Moon is subject to corruption, alteration ; 
and, so long as thou livest upon the earth, look not for other. 
’ Thou shalt not here find peaceable and chee/ful days, quiet times, 

1 Ovid. I Met. vii. 453, 454. For there is no pleasJfe perfect, some anxiety always 
intervenes.] - Lorclum. Sunt namcjue infera superis, humana terrenis, longe 
disparia. Ktenim beatm mentos feruntur libiTc, et sine uHo impedimento: stelloe, 
a:thereique orlies, cursus et eonversiones suns jam sajeulis innumerabilibus con- 
stantissim^* conhcir^it ; veruin homines magnis angustii.s. Neque hac naturae lege 
est quisquam mortalium .solutf^s. p iSee l*ausanias, viii. 24.] Dionysius 

•*?*Jl||licar. lib. 8. [cap. 27. 1 Non enim unquam contigit, nec post homines natos 
Invenies quemquam, cui omma ex animi sententia successerint, ita ut nulla in re 
fortuna sit ei adversata. Vit. Gonsalvi lib. ult. Ut ducibus fatale sit clarissimis, 
aut culpa suaaut secus, circumveniri cum malitiact invidia, imminutaque dignitate 
per contumeliam mori. K'onsalvo di Cordova, 1453-1515, was a famous Ge neral of 
Ferdinand and Isabella.] Uor. Odes. ii. 16, 27, 28. 1 ^ In terris purum ilium 

.'laherem non invenies, et venlos serenos ; nimbos polius, procellas, calunmias. 
Lips. cent, trisc. ep. 8. , 
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but rather clouds^ storms^ calumnies; such is our fate. And as those 
errant planets, in their distinct orbs, have their several motions, 
sometimes direct, stationary, retrograde, in A/>ogeo, Perigei\ 
oriental, occidental, combust, feral, free, and, as our Astrologers 
will, have their fortitudes and debilities, by reason of those good 
ain^ad irradiations, conferred to each other’s site in the heavens, 
in ffteir terms, houses, case, detriments, &c. so we rise and fall in 
this world, ebb and flow, fn and out, reared and dejected, lead a 
troublesome life, subject to many accidents and casualties of for- 
tunes, variety of passions, infirmities, as well from ourselves as 
others. 

Yea, but thou thinkest thou art more miserable than the rest, 
other men are happy in respect of thee, their miseries are but flea- 
bitings to thine, thou alone art unhappy, none so bad as thyself. 
Yet if, as Socrates said, ^ all the men in the world should come and 
bring their grievances together^ of body^ niindy fortune^ sores ^ ^ulcers ^ 
tn ad ness, epilepsies, agues, and all those common calamities of beggary, 
7vant, servitude, imprisonment, and lay them on a heap to be equally 
divided, 7vouldst thou share alike, and take thy portion, or be as thou 
art? Without question thou 7oouldst be as thou art. If some 
fupiter should say, to give us all content, 

* Jam faciam quod vultis ; eris tu, qui modo miles, 

Mercator ; tu, consultus modo, msticus ; hinc vos, 

Vos hinc mutatis discedite partibus ; eia I 
Quid statis? nolint." 

Well, Wt so then : you, master soldier, 

Shall he a merchant ; you, sir lawyer, 

A country gentleman ; go you to this. 

That side you ; why stand ye ? It's well as 'tis. 

Every man knoiifs his own, hut not others' defects and miseries; ^ and 
'tis the 7iature of all meh still to reflect upon themselves, their oivn 
misfortunes, not to examine or consider other meiTs, not to confer 
themselves with others : to recount their miseries, but not their 
good gifts, fortunes, benefits, which th^v have, *o ruminate on 
their adversity, but not once to tliink on their prosperity, not wlj^ 
they have, but what they want : to look still on them that go 

1 Si omnes homines sua mala siiasque curas in unum cumulum conferrent, aequis 
divisuri poriionibus, &c. [Plutarch, ad Apollonium, § ix. j Hor. ser. lib. i. i. 

[16-19.] Quod unusquisque propria mala novit, aliorum ncsciat, in causa est, 

ut se inter alios miserum putet. Cardan, lib. 3. de consol. Plutarch, de consol. 
Ed Apollonium. [§ ix.] 
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before, but not on those infinite numbers that come after. 
' Whereas many a 7?ian itwuld think himself m hea7’e?i, a petty Prince^ 
if he had but the test part of that fortune which thou so much rep west 
ct, abho?rest^ arid account est a most vile and wretched estate. How 
lutiny thousands want that which thou hast ! how many myriads ot 
poor slaves, captives, of such as work day and night in coal-pjk, 
tin-mines, with sore toil to maintain a poor living, of such as labemr 
in body and mind, live in extreme anguish, and pain, all ‘which 
thou art free from ! O fortunatos nimium bona si su a norint / ‘ Thou 
art most happy if thou couldst be content, and acknowledge thy 
happiness. ^Rem carendo, non fruendo cognoscimusf when thou 
shalt hereafter come to want, t^at which thou now loathest, 
abhorrest, and art weary of, and tired wi^h, when ’lis past, thou 
wilt say thou werest most happy: and, after a little miss, wish with 
all thine heart thou hadst the same content again, might’st lead 
but suc'b a life, a world for suih a life : the remembrance of it is 
pleasant. 13e silent then, *rest satisfied, desine^ iniuensque in aliorum 
infortunia solare mentem^ comfort thyself with other men^s misfor- 
tunes, and, as the mouldwarp [mole] in jpsop told the fox, com- 
plaining for want of a tail, and the lest of his companions, tacete.^ 
quando me oculis captum videtis^ you complain of toys, but 1 am 
blind, be quiet; I say to thee be thou satisfied. It is ^recorded 
of the hares, that, with a general consent, they went to drown 
t emselvcs, out of a feeling of their misery ; but when they saw a 
company of frogs more fearlul than they were, they began to take 
courqgt* and comfort again. Confer thine estate with others. 
Similes aliorum respice casuSy viitius ista feres? Be content and 
rest satisfied, for thou art well in respect of others ; be thankful for 
that thou hast, that God hath done for thee; he hath not made 
thee a monster, a beast, a base creature, as*he might, but a man, a 
Christian, such a man ; consider aright of it, thou art full well as 
thou art. ^Quicquid vult habere nemo potest^ no man can have 
what he will, illqid potest nolle quod non liabety he may choose 
.whether he will desire tliat which he hath not : thy lot is fallen, 

^ Quam muUos putas qiii se coelo proxinios putarent, totideni regulos, si de 
fortiinae Uuie reliquiis pars iis minima contingat. Boeth. de consol, lib. 2. pros. 4. 
f- Virg. G. ii. 458.] know the value of a thing from wanting it more than 

from enjoying it.] p Cic. Ad Quirites Post Reditum, § 3.] ® Hesiod, Esto 

quod es ; quod sunt alii, sine qiiemlibet esse ; Quod non es, nolis ; quod potes esse, 
velis. « A‘:sopi fab. [Ed. Halm. 237.] Ovid, Met. xv. 494, 495.] ® Seneca. 

[Kpistle 133. §3.] 
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make the best of it. '^If we should all sleep at all times ^ (as Etidy- 
7 nion is said to have done), who then wei e happier than his fellow 1 
Our life is but short, a very dream, and, while we look about, 
fiiorialitas adest^ eternity is at hand : '^our life is a pilori/ziage on 
eajih^ which wise men pass with great alacrity. If thou be in woe, 

f rrow, want, distress, in pain, or sickness, think of that of our 
postle, God chastiseth them 7 iohom he loveth. They that sow in 
teares' shall reap in ^sal. 126. 6. As the furnace proveth the 
pottePs vessel^ so doth temptation try men's thoughts^ Eccl. 27. 5 ; 
’tis for ^thy good, periisses nisi periisses f hadst thou not been so 
visited, thou hadst been utterly undone; as gold in the fire f 
men are tried in adversity. Tribulatio ditat and, which Came- 
rarius hath well shadov^ed in an Emblem of a thresher and corn, 

Si tfituni ahsit pnlcis sunt ahrlita grana, 

Kos crux mundanis s^!parat a [)alcis. 

As threshing separates from straw the corn, 

By crosses from tlie world’s chaff are we born. 

^Tis the very same which '^Chrysostom comments, horn, 2. in 'S, 
Mat, Corn is not separated hut by threshing, nor men from ivorldly 
impediments but by tribulation, ’d'is that which ® Cyprian ingemi- 
nates, Ser. 4. de immoft. ’ I'is that which ^^Hierotn, which all the 
Fathers, inculcate ; so we are catechised for eternity, ^Tis that 
which the proverb insinuates, nocumefitum documentufu ^tis that 
which all the world rings into our ears. Dens uniciwi liabet filiuni 
sine peccato, nullu\u sine flagella: God, saith Austin, hath one son 
without sin, none without correction. ^^An expert sea-ma 7 i is t 7 ied 
in a tejupest, a ruiiner in a race, a Captaiii vi a battle, a valiant mail 
in adversity, a Christian in ientation and iniseiy. Basil, horn, 8. 
We are sent as so mapy soldiers into this world, to strive with it, 
the flesh, the devil; our life is a warfare, and who knows it not? 

^ Sidormirent semper omnes, niillus alio felicior csset. Card. [Dc Consolntiono, 
Lib. iii.] 2 Seneca dc Ira. [iii. 43, fin. memori|er. cf. 42.]** ^ Idato, Axiocho. 

^365 B. I An jgnoras vitam hanc perogrinationeni, &c. ^piam sapi(‘nles cum gaiidije;, 
percurrunt? ^ Sic expedit ; medicus non dat quod jialiens vult, sed cpioi^Tp^e 
bonum scit. Cf. Idui. On Exile. § vii.] i. i’et. i. 7.] [J 'rribulation 

maketh rich.] 8 Frunientum non egreditur nisi tri turn turn, See. » Non cst 

pxna damnantis sed flagellum corrigenlis. J*' jjd hmreflitatem reternam sic 
o udimur. [Comment, in Isaiam. xv. 54.] [n cf. ICrasmi Adagia, p. 39. 
(^uae nocent docent. What hurts tenches.] [^2 /,/ I^salmum xxxi. v. 10. 
[l'ulgate.)\ Nauclcrum tempe.stas, athletnm stadium, ducem pugna, 

n.ngnanimum calamitas, Chrislianum vrro lentalio piubal et examinat. 
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* Non esi ad astra mofUs i terns via : ® and therefore, peradveeiturCy 
this world here is made troublesoine unto us, that, as Gregory notes,’ 
we should not be delighted by the 7vay, aud forget whither 7 ve are 
going. 

^ Ite nunc fortes, ubi celsa niagni 
Ducit exempli via; cur inertes 
Terga nutlatis? s\ipcrata tellus 
f)i(lcra (lomat. 
e 

Go on then merrily to heaven. If the way be troublesome, and 
you in misery, in many grievances, on the other side you have 
lUc^ny pleasant sports, objects, sweet smells, delightsome tastes, 
musick, meats, herbs, (lowers, tS:c. to recreate your senses. Or 
put case thou art now forsaken of the world, dejected, contemned, 
yet comfort thyself, as it was said to Ifagar in the wilderness, 
^God sees thee, he takes nofire of tiice : there is a Ciod above that can 
vindicate thy cause, that can »relieve thee. And surely ^Seneca 
thinks Ife takes delight in seeing thee. The gods are well pleased 
7 the?i they see great men contending 7 cnth adversity, as we are to see 
men fight, ora man with a beast. But these are toys in resj)ect, 
Joehold, saith he, a spectacle 7vor(hy of God: a good man contented 
7c>ith his estate. A tyrant is the best sacrifice to Jupiter, as the 
ancients held, and his best object a contenfed mind. For thy part 
then rest satisfied, cast all thy ca/e on him. thy binden on him, rcl 9 
on him, ^ trust on him, and he shall nourish thee, care for thee, give 
thee thine heart* s desire ; sa}' with David, God is our hope and strength, 
in tronbjes ready to be found, Fsal. 46. r. Fo}\phey that trust in 
the Lcfrd shall be as mount Sion, udiich cannot be renurved, Psal. 125. 
I, 2. As the mountains are about Jerusalem, so is the Lord about 
his people, froj/i henceforth and for ever. 

^ Sen. Here. Fur. [437 The way from earth to fieavcn is not an easy one.] 
‘ Ideo Deus asiicrum fecit iter, nc, diun dclectantur in via, obliviscantur eoruni 
C]u;x3 sunt in patria. Moralium, Lib. xxiii. cap. 24.] ^ Boethius. 1 . i. met, 

ult. 4. [Go now, brave fellows, where the lofty j^ath of a great example loads. 
Why do you stupidU'^l'xpose yoijf backs ? The earth brings the stars to subjection. ] 
P J^ocih. pros. Ilk. [cap. 2. memoriier.] Manet sfieelator cunclonnn desupt r 
ni;V!?lt'ius D(.‘us, bonis proem ia, mnlis supplicia dispensans. ** Lib, de Provid. 

[lib. 5.] Voluikalcm capiunt dii s»quando magnos viros colluctantes cum 
calamitate vident. ^ Kcce spcctaculuin Deo dignum, vir forlis cum mala fortuna 
cornpositus. [Lib. de Prov. cjp. 2.] ^ i Pet. v. 7. I’sal. Iv. 22. 
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MEMB. II. 

Deformity of Body ^ Sickness^ Baseness of Birth^ Peculiar Discontents* 

Particular discontents and grievances are either of body, mind, 
^ fortune, which, as they wound the soul of man, produce this 
melancholy, and many great inconveniences, by that antidote of 
good counsel and persuasion may be eased or expelled. Defor- 
mities and imperfections of our bodies, as lameness, crookedness, 
deifness, blindness, be they innate or accidental, torture many 
men : yet this may comfort them, that those imperfections of the 
body do not a whit blemish tlv^ soul, or hinder the operations of it, 
but rather help and much increase it. Thou art lame of body, 
deformed to the eye; yet this hinders not but that thou mayst be 
a good, a wise, upright, honest man. ^Seldom, saith Plutarch^ 
honesty and beauty dwell together; and oftentimes under a thread- 
bare coat lies an excellent understanding; scepl sub attnta latitat 
sapientia veste, ’^Cornelius MussuSy that famous Preacher in Italyy 
when he came first into the Pulpit in Ve?iicey was so much con- 
temned by reason of his outside, a little, lean, poor, dejected 
l)erson,^ they were all ready to leave the Church ; but when they 
heard his voice they did admire him, and happy was that Senator 
could enjoy his company, or invite him first to his house. A silly 
fellow to look to may have more wit, learning, honesty, than he 
that struts it out, ainpullis jactansP grandia gradiensp and is 
admired in the World's opinion. Vilis scepe cadus ?iobile oiectar 
habety the best wine comes out of an old vessel. How many de- 
formed Princes, Kings, Emperors, could I reckon up. Philosophers, 
Orators ! Hannibal had one eye, Appius ClaudiuSyTimoleony blind. 
Matey Hassany King of Tu?iiSy fohny King of Bohemia^ and Tiresias 
the Prophet. ® The flight hath his pleasure ; and for the loss of that 
one sense such men are commonly recompensed in the rest; they 
have excellent memories, other good parts, m^sick, and many 
recreations ; much happiness, great wisdom, as Tully well 
course! h in his^ Tiisculan Questions. Hofner was blind, yet who 

1 Raro sub eodem Lare honestas et forma habitant. * fosephus Mussus, vita 
ejvis. ^ Honuincio brevis, macilentus, umbra hominis, &c. Ad stuporem ejus 
cruditionem et eloqiicntiam adrnirati sunt. P Hor. A. P. 97.] Cf. Ovid, 

Met. xiii. 776.] Nox habet suas voluptat s. TExcerpta e libris Seneex.] ^ Lib. 
5. ad fincm. Cxcus potest esse sapiens et beatus, &.c. [cap. 39.] 
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(saith he) rrivade more accurate, lively, or better descriptions, with 
both his eyes ? Democritus was blind, yet, as Laertius writes of 
him, he saw more than all Greece besides; as ^ Plato concludes, 
turn sanh 7 n^?Jtis ociilus acut'h incipit cerne?'e, quuffi prifiitiffi corporis 
oculics deflorescit^ when our bodily eyes are at worst, generally the 
eyes of our soul see best. Some Philosophers and Divines have| 
evirated themselves, [as Origen], and put out their eyes voluntarily, 
the better to contemplate. Angelas Politiaiius had a tetter in .his 
nose continually running, fulsome in company, yet no man so 
eloquent and pleasing in his works. AE.sop was crooked, Socrates 
purbUnd, long-leggecl, hairy, Democritus withered, Seneca lean 
and harsh, ugly to behold ; yet shew me so many flourishing wits, 
such divine spirits ! Horace a little blear-eyed contemptible fellow, 
yet who so sententious and wise ? Marcilius Ficinus^ Faber Stapu- 
Icnsis, a couple of dwarfs, ‘^Melanct/ion a short hard-favoured man, 
pan'us eraj^ sed magiius erat^ yet of incomparable parts all 
three. ^Ignatius Loyola^ the founder of the Jesuits, by reason of an 
hurt he received in his leg at the siege of Pa^npelutui^ the chief 
town of NavariP in Spain, unfit for wars, and less serviceable at 
court, upon that accident betook himself to his beads, and by those 
means got more honour than ever he should have done with the 
use of his limbs, and properness of person, ^vul/ms non penetrat 
aiiimum, a wound hurts not the soul. Galba the Emperor was 
crook-backed, Iipictctus lame ; that great Alcxaiider a little man 
of stature, ^Augustus Ccesaroi the same pitch: Ai:esilaus despicabi/i 
Jorma ; B^'cJiaris a most deformed Prince as ^\^x%Egypt had, yet, 
as ''Diodorus Siculus records of him, in wisdom and knowledge far 
beyond his predecessors. Anno Do/n, 1306, Uladeslaus Cubitalis, 
that pigmy King of Polafid, reigned and fought more victorious 
battles, then any of his long-shanked predecessors. Nullatn 
virius respuit staturam, virtue refuselh no stature; and commonly 
your great vast bodies, and fine features, are sottish, dull, and leaden 
sf)iriis. What’s in them ? ^QuiJ nisi pondus iners, stolideeque 
^rocia mentis 7 \\^mt in fftus and Ephialtcs (^Neptunds sons in 

nine acres long? 

* In Convivio. lib. 25. [p. 219 A] * Jo.achmuis Camernrius, vit. ejus. 
8 Ril)er. vit. ejus. [•* Ni^varre only became French through Henri IV.] 

® Macrobius. Sueton. c. 7. 9. ^ Lib. i. [cap. 65.] Corpore exili el 

despecto. sed ingenio et prudentia longe ante se reges cceteros praeveniens. 
^ Alexander Gaguinus, Hist. Polandiae. Corpore p.arvus cram, ciibito vix altior uno, 
Sed tamen in parvo corpore magnus erain. ^ Ovid. [Ilalicutica. 59. j 
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iQiiani niagnus Orion, 

C um pedes incedil nicdii per maxima Nerei 
Slagna viam sdndens, hiimeio supereminet undas, 

f As great Orion, marching ihroiign the sea, 

Stands head and shoulders out above the waves.] 

What in Maximmtis^ Ajax^ Caligula^ and the rest of those great 
?Zd;;/ 2 ;//;;/;;//>/.f,or gigantical Anakims^ heavy, vast, barbarous lubbers ? 

^si membra tibi dant grandia Parcse, 

Mentis eges. 

Their bod)\ saith ^Lemniiis^ is a burden to t/iem^ and their spirits 
not so lively^ nor they so erect and merry. Nbfi est in ma^no corport 
mtca satis:'' A little diamond is more worth than a rocky moun- 
tain; which made j^/exander A phrodisiaeus^ positively conclude, 
the lesser^ the " wiser because the soul was 7nore cofitracted in such a 
body. Let Bodine^ in his 5 . c. method, hist, plead the rest ; the 
lesser they are, as in Asia, Greece, they have generally the finest 
wits. And for bodily stature, which s )me so much admire, and 
goodly presence, ’tis true, to say the best of them, great men are 
proper, and tall, — caput inter fiubil a condimT [hide their 
heads in the clouds] ; but belli pusilli, little men are pretty ; Scd 
qui bell us homo est, Cptta, pusillus homo estl^ 

Sickness, diseases, trouble many, but without a cause. ®// may 
beUis for the good of their souls : pars fati fiiit^^ the flesh rebels 
against the spirit ; that which hurts the one must needs help the 
other. Sickness is the mother of modesty, putteth us in mind ot 
our mortality; a»id, when we are in the full career of wo»ldJy pomp 
and jollity, .she pulleth us by the ear, and maketh us know ourselves. 

Pliny calls it the sum of philosophy, if 7ve could but perform that in 
our health, which we promise in our sickness. Quinn infirmi sumus, 
optimi sumusf^ for what sick-man (as "‘Sccu?idus expostulates with 
Maximus)\sx% iixlascivious, covetous, or ambitious t he envies no man, 

i Virg. JEncu]. 10. [763-765.'] [2 If the fates give you large proportions, you are 

lacking in intellect. ! ^ Lib. 2. cap. 20. Oncri e.s^ illis corporis moles*, et 

.spiritus minus vividi. Catullus, 86. 4. "fhere’s not a grain of wit in a hir 

body.] [5 A celebrated commentator on Aristotle.] Corpor^j^VirefR 

Tirudentiores quum coarctata sit anima. ingenio pollct cui vim natura negavit. 
[7 Virg. ^n. X. 767.] Martial, i. ix. 2.] Multis ad salutem anima; 

f >rofuit rorpori.s segritudo. Petmreh. [i® It was part of their destiny.] n 
Ep. 26.] Summaest totius Philosophise, si tales. Kc. p 3 When we are sick, we 
are most virtuous.] Jdidefn.'] Idinius, ejiist. 7. lib. [Ep. 26.] Quern 

infirmum libido .sollicitat„ aut avaritia, aut honores? nernini invidet, nemincm 
miratur, neminem dcspicit, sermone maligno non aljjlur. 
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admires no man,Jlattef'S no 7nan^ despiseth no man^ listens not after lies 
andtales^ &>c. And were it not for such gentle remembrances, men 
would have no moderation of themselves; they would be worse 
thai\ tigers; wolves, and lions : who should keep them in awe? 
Princes, Masters^ Parents, Magistrates, Judges, friends, enemies, fair 
or foul means, ca^inot contain us, but a little sickness (as * Chrysostont^ 
observes) tvill correct and amend us. An4 therefore, with good 
discretion, Jovianus Pontanus caused this short sentence tC be 
engraven on his tomb in Naples: Labour, sorrow, grief, sickness, 
7 vant a7id woe, to serve proud masters, bear that superstitious yoke, and 
bury your dearest friends, are the sauces of our life. If thy 
disease be continuate and painful to* thee, it will not surely last; 
and a light afftictmi, which is but for a mormrit, causeth unto us a 
far more excellent a7id eternal weight of glory, 2 Cor. 4. 17. Bear 
it with patience: women endure^much sorrow in child-bed, and 
yet they \\411 not contain ; and those that are barren, wish for this 
pain : be cotirageous, ^thcf'e is as much valour to besheiued in thy bed, 
as in an army, or at a sea-fight : ant vincctur, aut vincct,^ thou 
shalt be rid at last. In the mean time, let it take his course, thy 
mind is not any way disabled. Bilibaldus Pirckheemerus, Senator 
to Charles the Fifth, ruled all Geniiany, l><fng most part of his 
days sick of the gout upon his bed. The more violent thy torture 
is, the less it will continue ; and, though it be severe and hideous 
for the time, comfort thyself, as martyrs do, with honour and 
immortali^. ®That famous philosopher, Epicurus, being in as 
miseraWe pain of stone and colick as a man might^endure, solaced 
himself with a conceit of immortality; the joy of his soul for his 
rai'e inventions repelled the pain of his bodily tor7nents. 

Baseness of birth is a great disparagement to some men, 
especially if they be wealthy, bear office, and 5ome to promotion in 
a Common-wealth; then (as ®he observes) if their birth be not 
answerable to their calling, and to their fellows, they are much 
.ab*ashed and ashamed of ^themselves. Some scorn their own 

' terret princeps, magister, parens, judex ; at aegritudo superveniens omnia 
coiiexit. 2 jsjat. Chytneus, Europ. deliciis. Labor, dolor, aegritudo, luctus, 
servire superbis dominis, jugum ferre superstition is, quos habet caros sepelire, &c, 
condimenta vitae sunt. ^ Non tarn mari qu^m prcelio virtus, etiam lecto exhibetur : 
vincetur aut vincet ; aut tu f^brem relinques, aut ipsa te. Seneca. [Epistle 78, 
memoriter.] Seneca, Epistle, 92, § 25. J ® Tullius [De Fin. ii. 30.] Vesicae 
morbo laborans, et urinoe mittendoe difficultate tanta, ut vix incrementum caperet ; 
rei^ellebat haec omnia animi gp.udium ob memoriam inventorum. • Boelh. lib. a. 
pr. 4. Huic census cxr^rat, sed est pudori degener sanguis. 
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father and mother, deny brothers and sisters, with the rest of 
their kindred and friends, and will not suffer them to come near 
them, when they are in their pomp, accounting it a scandal to 
their greatness to have such beggarly beginnings. ' Simon in 
Lucian^ having now got a little wealth, changed his name from 
^imon to Simonides^ for that there were so many beggars of his 
kin, and set the house on fire where he was born, because no 
body should point at it. Others buy titles, coats of arms, and by 
all means screw themselves into ancient families, falsifying pedi- 
grees, usurping scutcheons, and all because they would not seem 
to be base. The reason is for that this gentility is so much 
admired by a company of outsides, and such honour attributed unto 
it, as amongst ^Germans, Frenchmen^ and Venetians, the Gentry 
scorn the commonalty, and will not suffer them to match with 
them; they depress, and make, them as so many asses to carry 
burdens. In our ordinary talk and fallings out the rr*^st oppro- 
brious and scurrile name we can fasten upon a man, or first give, 
is to call him base rogue, beggarly rascal, and the like : whereas, 
in my judgement, this ought of all other grievances to trouble men 
least. Of all vanities and fopperies, to brag of Gentility is the 
greatest ; for what is it they crack so much of, and challenge such 
superiority, as if they were demi-gods? Birth ? 

Tantane vos generis tenuit fiducia vestri?* 

It is non ens, a mere flash, a ceremony, a toy, a thing of nought. 
Consider the be|;inning, present estate, progress, ending bf»Gentry, 
and then tell me what it is. Oppression, fraud, cozening, usury, 
knavery, baivdry, murder, and tyranny, are the beginning of many 
ancieiit families, ^One hath been a blood-sucker, a parricide, the 
death of many a sill^ soul in some unjust quarrels, seditions, inade 
many an orphan and poor widow; afid for that he is made a Lord or 
cm Earl, and his posterity Gentlemen for ever after. Another hatfi 
been a bawd, a parider to some great^ man, ct» parasite, a slaW , . 
* prostituted himself, his tpife, daughter, to some lascivious l^incef 

[1 Gallus, § 14.J 2 Caspar Ens. polit. thes. [* Virg. i^^n. i. 132. Did you 

rely so on your birth ?] ^ ^lii pro pecunia enmnt nobilitatem, alii illam lenocinio, 

alii veneficiis, alii pairicidiis ; multis perditio nobilitafte conciliat, plerique adulatione, 
deiractione, calumnii^, &c. Agrip. de vanit. sclent, [c. 80.] ® Ex homicidio 

sjepe orta nobilitas et strenua camificina. [cap. 80. Ibidem.] ® Plures ob 
prostitutas filias, uxores, nobiles facti : multos venationes, rapinae, csedes, prsestigia. 
&c. [Ibid. c. 80.1 • - 
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and for that he is exalted. Tiberius preferred many to honours 
in his time, because they were famous whore-masters and sturdy 
drinkers; many come into this parchment-row (so *one calls it) 
by .flattery or cozening ; search your old families, and you shall 
scarce find of a multitude (as ^neas Sylvius‘S observes) qui scele^ 
atim non habent ortuni^ that have not a wicked beginning ; aut q/W 
vi et dolo eo fastiy^ii non ascendmit^ as that»plebeian in ^ Machiavcl 
in a set oration proved to his fellows, that do not rise by knavery, 
force, foolery, villainy, or such indirect means. They are conuiionly 
ahle^ that are wealthy ; virtue and riches seldom settle on one man : 
who the7i sees not the base beginning of 7iobility ? spoils enrich one^ 
usury another^ treason a thirds witchtraft a fourth^ flattery a fifths 
lyings stealings bearing false witness^ a sixths Adultery the seventh^ . 
One makes a fool of himself to make his Lord merry, another 
dandles my young Master, bestows a little nag on him, a third 
marries a Crackt piece, &c. Now may it please your good Worship, 
your Lordship, who was the first founder of your family? The 
Loet answers, 

■*Aut pastor fuit, aut illud quod dicere nolo. 

Arc he or you the better Gentleman ? If h^ then we have traced 
him to his form.’ If you, what is it of which thou boastest so 
much ? That thou art his son. It may be his heir, his reputed 
son, and yet indeed a Priest or a serving-man may be the true 
father of him ; but we will not controvert that now ; married 
women^ase all honest; tliCU art his son’s son’s «on, begotten & 
born intra quatiwr mariaP Thy great great great grandfather 
was a rich citizen, and then in all likelihood a usurer, a lawyer, and 

then a—a courtier, & then a a Country Gentleman, and then 

he scraped it out of sheep, &c. And you <ire the heir of all his 
virtues, fortunes, titles ; so then, what is your Gentry, but as Hierotn 
saith, opes aniiquee^ inveterater^ diviiice^ ancient wealth ? that is the 
dtifinition of Gentility. The father 'goes often to the Devil to 
make his son a Gentleman. •For the present, what is it ? Jt began 
' % 

^ Sat. Menip. [2 In his History of Euryalus and Lucretia, in Letter 114.] 

* Cum enim hos did nobiles videmus, qui divitiis abundant, divitias vero raro 
virtutis sunt comites, qiiis non^videt ortuni nobilitatis degenerem? hunc usurae 
ditarunt, ilium spolia, proditiones ; hie veneficiis ditatus, ille adulationibus, huic 
adulteria lucrum praebent, nonnullis mendacia, quidam ex conjuge quaestum 
faciunt, plerique ex natis, &c. Florent. Hist lib. 3. ^ Juven. Tviii. 275. Either 

a shepherd, or something that I would rather not tell.] P A metaphor taken 
from hare-hunting.] ^ ^ Within the four seas.] 
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(saith '^Agrippd) with strong impiety^ with tyranny^ oppression^ 

-and so it is maintained : wealth began it (no matter how got) wealth 
continueth and increaseth it. Those Rojnafi knights were so 
called, if they could dispend per annum [annually] so much. ^In 
the kingdom of Naples and France^ he that buys such lands 
|)uys the honour, title, Barony together with it; and they that can 
dispend so much amopgst us must be called to bear office, to be 
knights, or fine for it, as one observes, ^ nobiliorem ex censu judicant^ 
our Nobles are measured by their means. And what now is the 
object of honour ? What maintains our Gentry but wealth ? *Nobi- 
litas sine I'e projecta vilior alga^ without means Gentry is naught 
worth; nothing so contemptible and base. ^Disputare de nobilitate 
gcfierts^ sine divitiiSy e»t disputare de nobilitate stercorisy saith Nevi- 
sanus the lawyer, to dispute of Gentry without wealth, is (saving 
your reverence) to discuss the priginal of a mard. So that it is 
wealth alone that denominates, money which maintains it, gives 
esse to it, for which every man may have it. And what is their 
ordinary exercise ? ® sit to eat, d^dnky lie dowji to sleepy and rise to 

play: wherein lies their worth and sufficiency? in a few coats of 
arms, eagles, lions, serpents, bears, tigers, dogs, crosses, bends, 
fesses, &c. and such kke baubles, which they commonly set up in 
their galleries, porches, windows, on bowls, platters, coaches, in 
tombs, churches, men’s sleeves, &c. ^ If he can hawk and hunt, 

ride an horsCy play at cards and dicCy srvaggery drinky sutear, take 
tobacco with a grace, sing, dance, wear his clothes in fashion, 
court and pleas? his mistress, talk big fustian,* insult, sd3rn, strut, 
contemn others, and use a little mimical and apish compliment 
above the rest, he is a complete {Egregiam verb laudem!^) a well- 
(jualified gentleman ; these are most of their employments, this 
their greatest comm*endation. What is Gentry, this parchment 
Nobility then, but, as ^^Agrippa defines it, a sanctuary of knavery 
a7id naughtinesSy a cloke for wickedness and execrable vices y of pride ^ 
fraudy contempty boasting, oppression, (pissimuladiony lust, gluttofiy, 

1 Robusla improbitas k tyrannide incepta, &c. [Ibid. c. 8o.] 3 Gasp^^Ens^ 

thesauro polit. ® Gresserus, Itinerar. fol. 266. 4 Hor. [Sat. ii. v. 8. rneraoriter, 

with a reminiscence of Virg. Eel. vii. 42 . 1 ® Syl. nup. lib. 4. num. in. ® Exod, 

xxxii. [6. ] ^ Omnium nobilium sumcientia in eo probatur si venatica noverint, 

si aleam, si corporis vires ingentibus poculis edmmonstrent, si naturas robur 
numerosa venere probent, ® Difficile est ut non sit superbiis dives, Austin, 

ser. 24. p Virg. .^n. iv. 93. Here is excellent praise I] Nobilitas nihil 

aliud nisi improbitas, furor, rapina, latrocinium, horaicidium, luxus, venatio. 
violentia, &a [De vanit. scient c. 80.] 
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vialice^ fornicatioii^ adultery^ ignorance^ impiety 1 A nobleman there- 
fore, in some likelihood, as he concludes, is an atheist^ an oppressor^ 
an epicure^ a ^ gull^ a dizzard^ an illiterate idiot ^ an outside^ a glow- 
wor7n, a proud fool^ an arrant ass, ventris et ingumis mancipiuniy 
a slave to his lust & belly, solaque libidine fortisi^ And, as Sah^ 
anus observed of his countrymen the Aquitanes in FrancOy sicut 
titiilis primi ftierey sic et vitiis;^ and Cadmet du Royy their* own 
writer, distinctly of the rest ; the Nobles of Berry are most part 
lechers y they of Touraine thieves y they of Na? bonne covetous y they 
of Quienne covierSy they of Provence atheists y they of Rheims super- 
stitious y they of Lyo7is treaclierouSy of No7ijia7idy proudy of Pica7'dy 
i/isole/ity &^c. We may generally conclude^ the greater men the 
more vicious. In fine, as * yEneas Sylvius adds, they are most 
pa7't 77iiserabley sottish a7id filthy fellowSy like the walls of their houseSy 
fair without y foul within. \\^iat dost thou vaunt of now? 
® What diK't thou gape and 7Vonder at t admire him for his b7'ave 
apparely horseSy dogSy fine houseSy 77ianorSy orchardsy garde7iSy 7valks ? 
Whyy a fool 7nay be possessor of this as well as hCy and he that 
accounts him a better 7nany a Nobleman for having of //, he is 
a fool himself Now go and brag of thy Gentility. This is it 
belike, which makes the Turks at this day scorn Nobility, 
and all those huffing bombast titles, which so much elevate 
their poles : except it be such as have got it at first, maintain 
it by some supereminent quality, or excellent worth. And 
for this cjiuse, the RagusiarA Common-wealth, iwitzersy and the 
United* Provinces, in all their Aristocracies, or Democratical 
Monarchies, (if I may so call them), exclude all these Degrees of 
hereditary lionours, and will admit of none to bear office but such 
as are learned, like those AtJmiian A7'€opagit"Sy wise, discreet, and 
well brought up. The ""Chinenses observe the same custom, no 
man amongst them Noble by birth; out of their Philosophers and 
JJoctors they choose Magistrates; their politick Nobles are taken 

* • • 

1 The fool took away my lord in the mask, ’twas apposite. [3 Juv. iv. 3 .] 

(3 As titey \Nere the first in rank, so also in vices.] ^ De miser, curial. [Epist. i 66 . J 
rvliseri sunt, inepti sunt, turpcs sunt, multi ut parietes oedium suarum speciosi. 
^ Miraris aureas vcstes, equos, cancs, ordinem famulorum, lautas mensas, aedes, 
villas, proedia, piscinas, silviis, &c. hcec omnia stultus assequi potest. Pandarus 
noster lenocinio nobilitatus est. ^Eneas .Svlvius. [Euryalus and Lucretki.] ® Bello- 
nius, observ. lib. 2 . Ragusa, a city on the East Coast of the Adnatick, was 

for many centuries an independent Republic ; it is now at the head of a district in 
Dalmatia. See RncycL ibvV, 'ix^** ICd.) ® Mat. Riccius, lib, i. cap. 3 . Ad 

regendam renip. soli ck)t%>res aut licentiati adsciscuntur &c 

II. M 
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from such as be ?nora/iier nobiles, virtuous noble ; nobilitas ut olini 
ab officio^ 72on a fiatura^ as in Israel of old, and their office was to 
defend and govern their Country in war and peace, not to hawk, 
hunt, eat, drink, game alone, as too many do. Their Loysiiy 
£itandariniy literati^ licentiatiy and such as have raised themselves by 
iheir worth, are their Noblemen only, [only] thought fit to govern 
a state ; and why then'should any that is otherwise of worth be 
ashamed of his birth? why should not he be as much respected 
that leaves a noble posterity, as he that hath had noble ancestors? 
nay, why not more ? for plurcs solan orie7itemy^ we adore the rising 
sun most part ; and how much better is it to say. Ego jneis 77iajoribns 
vi7‘tute pneluxi,^ to boast himself of his virtues, than of his birth? 
CathesbciiiSy Sultan of Eg\pt and Syria^ was by his condition a 
slave, but for worth, valour, and manhood, second to no King, and 
for that cause (as ^Joviiis writes) elected Emperor of the Mamelukes, 
That poor Spanish Pizarro for his valour made by Cnarles the 
P^ifth Marquess of Anatillo; the Turkey Pashas are all such. 
Pcriinax, Phil ip pus A/'abs, APaximi/ius, ProbuSy AureliuSy 
from common soldiers became Emperors, CatOy CincinnatuSy 
Consuls ; Pius Sccu7uluSy Sixtus Quint us y Johan ties SecunduSy 
Nicholas Quintus, S^c. Popes. Socrates, Virgil, Horace, libertino 
pai7e 7iaiusl ‘^'Phe Kings of Dc.wiark fetch their pedigree, as 
some say, from one Ulfo, that was the son of a bear. tenui 
casa Scope vir inagnus exit, many a worthy man comes out of a 
poor cottai^e. Hercules, Pom ulus, Alexander, (by Oly/np/Ss con- 
fession), Tlie/nistocles, Jugurtha, King Arihury William ihe Con- 
(]ueror, Homer, DemostheneSy P, Lond^ard, P. Comestor, Bartliolus, 
Adrian the P'ourth, Pope, &c. bastards ; and almost in every 
Kingdom the most .ancient families have been at first Princes’ 
bastards ; their worthiest captains, best wits, greatest scholars, 
bravest spirits, in all our Annals, have been base. '^Cardan, in his 
Subtilities, gives a reason why they are most part better able than 
others in body and mind, and so per corseciuens [cronseciuently] more. 

P Nobility is from oftk'c, not birth.] [2 See Erasmi Ad(\^ia, p. 786 Tac. 

Annals, vi. ,] 6 . ] I have outshone my ancestors in viitucd ^ Lib i. ));st. 

(^onditione serv us, c;rterum acer hello, et aninii ipngnitudine niaxiniorum reguni 
ncmini sccundus : ob base h Maineliichis in regem clcctus. Mor. Sat. i. 6. 6. 

Of low extraction.] ^ Olaus Magnus, lib. 18. Saxo Granunalicus. A quo rex 
Sueno et ctetera Danorum regum stemmata. ^ Seneca de C'ontro. Philos, (‘pist. 
^ Corpon* .sunt et animo fortiores spurii, plerunK,ue ob amoris vehementiam, 
seminis ciass. &c. [De Subtilitate, Lib. xli, Cf. Shak. Ir. A. i. Sc. ii.] 
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fortunate. Casiruccius Castrucanus, a poor child, found in the field, 
exposed to misery, became Prince of Lucca and Senes in Ita/y, a most 
complete soldier, and worthy captain; Machiavel compares him 
to Scipio or Alexander, And'tis a wonderful thing (’saith he) to 
hitn that shall consider of it^ that all those, or the greatest part of 
them, that have done the bravest exploits here upon earth, a^ 
excelled the rest of the nobles of their time, have been still born in 
some abject, obscure place, or of base and obscure abject parents. A 
most memorable observation, Scaliger accounts it, et non preete- 
retmdum, maximorum virorum plerosque patres ig?ioratos, matres 
impudicas fiiisse,^ I could recite a great catalogue of them, every 
Kingdom, every Province, will yielc^ innumerable examples : and 
why then should baseness of birth be objected to any man? 
Who thinks worse of Tally for being Arpinas,^ an upstart, or [of] 
Agatlwcles, that Sicilian King, for being a potter’s son ? Iphicrates 
and Marjiis were meanly born. * What wise man thinks better of 
any person for his nobility ? As he said in ^Machiavel, onmes 
eodem patre natij Adanis sons, conceived all and born in sin, &C. 
IVe are by nature all as one, all alike, if you see us naked ; let us 
wear theirs and they our clothes, and ndiafs the diffejxnce ? To speak 
truth, as '^JSale did of F. Schalichius, I ?yore esteem thy worth, 
learning, honesty, than thy nobility ; honour thee nun'c that thou art 
a 7uriter, a Doctor of Divinity, than Earl of the ITuns, Baron of 
Skradine, or hast title to such a?id such provinces, Sv^c. Thou art more 
fortunate and great (so ■[/6'77//i‘ writes to Cosmo de Medici, then Duke 
of Elorem'e) for thy virtues than for thy lovely if e, and happy 
children, friends, fortunes, or great Duchy of Tuscany, So I account 
thee, and who doth not so indeed ? '^Abdolonymus was a gardener, 

1 Vita Caslruccii. Noc preeter rationcm miruni vid«ri debet, si quis rem con- 
siderare velit, omnes eos vcl saltern inaximam partem, qiii in hoc terraruni orbe 
res pri\ 3 Stantiores aggressi sunt, atque inter cjeteros i^vi sui heroas excelluerunt, aut 
obscuro aut abjecto loco editos, et prognatos fuisse abjectis parentibus. Eorum 
catalogum infinitum rccenscre possem. 2 Exercit. 265. P It is a thing 
deserving of our notice, •that most great men were born in obscurity, and of unchaste 
mot*hers.J Juv. viii. 237. i.e. a provincial.] ® Flor. hist. 1 . Quod si 

nudos •os conspici conlingat, omnium unaeademqucerit facies ; nam si ipsi nostras, 
nos eorum vestes induanius, nos, &c, We are all born from one ancestor, all] 

^ Ut inerito dicam, quod simpliciter sentiam, Paulum Schalichium scriptorem, et 
doctorem, pluris facio quam ctyuitem Hunnorum, et Baronem Skradinum. Ency- 
clopa;diam tuarn et orbem disciplinarum omnibus provinciis antefero. Balceus, 
ejMst. nuncupat. ad 5 cent, ultimam script. Brit. s Pra'fat. hist. lib. i. Virtute 
t’la major (luam aut Etrusci Imperii fortuna, aut numerosae et decorae prolis 
felicitate bcaiior evaJis. ^•Curtius, [iv. i. 19.] 
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and yet by Alexayider for his virtues made King of Syria, How 
much better is it to be born of mean parentage, and to excel in 
worth, to be morally noble, which is preferred before that natural 
nobility, by divines, philosophers, and ^politicians, to be learned, 
honest, discreet, well qualified, to be fit for any manner of employ- 
ment, in country and common-wealth, war and peace, than to be 
degeneres Neoptolemi^ 2S many brave nobles are, only wise because 
rich, ‘otherwise idiots, illiterate, unfit for any manner of service ! 
^Udalricus, Earl of Cilia^ upbraided John Huniades the base- 
ness of his birth, but he replied, in te Ctlimsis Comitafus turpiter 
extinguitur^ in 77ie gloriose Bistricensis exoritur^ thine Earldom is 
consumed with riot, mine begins with honour and renown. Thou 
hast had so many noWe ancestors ; what is that to thee ? Vix ea 
nostra voco* ®when thou art a dizzard thyself: quid prodesi^ 
Po7itice, longo ste7?i7nate ce7iseriV^&^c, I conclude, hast thou a 
sound body, and a good soul, good bringing up? art thou virtuous, 
honest, learned, well qualified, religious, are thy conditions good ? 
thou art a true Nobleman, perfectly noble, although born of Thersites^ 
— diunmodo tu sis — ^Eacidm swiilis^ non fiatus^ sed foetus^ noble, 
Kar ei,o\))v, ^ for neither sword ^ 7ior fire^ nor water y nor sickness y nor 
ouiwat'd violence y nor Pie Devil hiinself can take thy good parts fro77i 
thee. Be not ashamed of thy birth then, thou art a Gentleman all 
the world over, and shalt be honoured, when as he, strip him of his 
fine clothes, ® dispossess him of his wealth, is a funge, (which 
^^Polynices in his banishment found true by experience. Gentry was 
not esteemed), filce a piece of coin in another countrj^, ‘that no 
man will take, and shall be contemned. Once more, though thou 
be a Barhariaiiy born at TontonteaCy a villain, a slave, a Saldanian 
Negro, or a rude Firgiman in Dasamo7iquepeu€y he a French 
Monsieury a Spanisli Doriy a Seig7iior of Italyy I care not how 
descended, of what fiunily, of what order, Baron, Coun^, Prince, 
if thou be well qualified, and he not, but a degenerate Neoptolemus \ 
I tell thee in a word, thou art a man, ,and he isr a beast, ‘ 

1 Bodine, de rep. lib. 3. cap. 8. [2 virg. JEn, ii. 549. degenerate Neoptolacnuses.J 

* iEneas Sylvius, lib. 3. cap. 29. f* Ovid, M. xii. 14 1.] ® “ If children be proud, 

haughty, foolish, they defile the nobility of their kindred,” Eccl. xxii. 10. Juv. 
viii. I, 2. memoriter.J p Juv. viii. 269, 270,] ® Cujus possessio nec furto eripi, 

nec incendio absumi, nec aquarum voragine absorberi, vel vi rnorbi destrui potest, 
^ Send them both to some strange place naked, ad ignotos, as Aristippus said, 
[See Diog. Laert. ii. 73.] you shall see the difference. Bacon’s Essays, [xxii.] 

Familiae splendor nihil opis attulit, &c. [Eur, Phoen. 405.] [n Virg. JEny ii, 
549 -] 
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Let no terr^ filiiis^ or upstart, insult at this which I have said, 
no worthy Gentleman take offence. I speak it not to detract 
from such as are well deserving, truly virtuous and noble : I do 
much respect and honour true Gentry and Nobility; I was born 
of’ worshipful parents myself, in an ancient family, but I am a 
younger brother, it concerns me not : or had I been some greM 
heir, richly endoviied, so minded as I am, I should not have be^ 
elevated at all, but so esteemed of it, as of all other humail 
happiness, honours, &c. they have their period, are brittle and 
unconstant. As ^he said of that great river Da?iubms^ it riseth 
from a small fountain, a little brook at first, sometimes broad, 
sometimes narrow, now slow, then^swift, increased at last to an 
incredible greatness by the confluence of j6o navigable rivers, it 
vanisheth in conclusion, loseth his name, and is suddenly swallowed 
up of the Euxine Sea : I may say of our greatest families, they 
were mejtn at first, augmentetl by rich marriages, purchases, 
offices, they continue for some ages, with some little alteration of 
circumstances, fortunes, places, &c. by some prodigal son, for 
some default, or for want of issue, they are defaced in an instant, 
and their memory blotted out 

So much in the mean time I do attribiy:e to Gentility, that, if 
he be well descended, of worshipful or noble parentage, he will 
express it in his conditions : 

* nec enim feroces 

Progenerant aquilae columbas.* 

And altf^ugh the nobility of our times be miuSh like our coins, 
more in number and value, but less in weight and goodness, with 
finer stamps, cuts, or outsides, than of old : yet if he retain those 
ancient characters of true Gentry, he will be more affable, courteous, 
gently disposed, of fairer carriage, better tem^jer, of a more magna- 
nimous, heroical, and generous spirit, than that vulgiis hoininum^ 
those ordinary boors and peasants, qui adeo improbi^ agresies^ ct 
"^inculti plerumque ?ie dicam vialitiosi^ tit nemuii ullum huvia* 
nitatis officium preestent^ ne^ipsi Deo^ si advenerit^ as *one observes 
of tiftm, a rude, brutish, uncivil, wild, a currish generation, cruel 

Cic. ad Attic, x. 13. * Fluvius hie illustris, hiimannnini rerum imago, 

quaj parvis duette sub initiis, yi immensum crescunt, et subito cvanescunt. Exilis 
hie prime fluvius, in admirandam magnitudinem excrescit, tandemque in mart 
Euxino evanescit. J. Stuckius, pereg. mar. Euxini. P For fierce eagles do not 
produce doves.] Hor, Odes* iv. iv. ax, 32, niemoriter.] ® JSabinus in 6 . 

Ovid. Met. 4. 
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and malicious, uncapable of discipline, an5 such as have scarce 
common sense. And it may be generally spoken of all, which 
^ Lemnius the Physician said of his travel into England^ the common 
people were silly, sullen, dogged clowns, sed initior nobilitas, ad 
omne hunianitatis officium paratissima, the Gentlemen were cour- 
l^ous and civil. If it so fall out (as often it doth) that such 
peasants are preferred ^by reason of their wealth, chance, error, 
&c. or otherwise, yet as the cat in the fable, when she was turned 
to a fair maid, would play with mice ; a cur will be a cur, a clown 
will be a clown, he will likely favour of the stock whence he came, 
and that innate rusticity can hardly be shaken off. 

2 Licet superbus amhfalet pecunid, 

Fortuna mutat genus. 

[Although he stalks about proud from his money, 

His fortune changes not his origin.] 

And though by their education such men may be better, qualified, 
and more refined, yet there be many symptoms, by which they 
may likely be descried, an affected phantastical carriage, a tailor-like 
sprucen^ss, a peculiar garb in all their proceedings, choicer than 
ordinary in his diet, and, as ^ Hicro?ne well describes such a one 
to his Nepotian^ an upsfart born in a base cottage, that scarce at first 
had coarse bread to fill his hungry guts, must now feed on kicksha^vs 
and made dishes, will have all variety of flesh and fish, the best 
oysters, &*c, A beggar’s brat will be commonly more scornful, 
imperious, insulting, insolent, than another man of his rank : 
nothing so intolerable as a fortunate fool, as ^Tully found long since 
out of his experience. 

Asperius nihil esl humili, cum surgit in altum, 
set a beggar on horseback, and he will ride a gallop, a gallop, &c. 

^desaevit in omnes, 

Dum se posse putai, ncc bellua srevior ulla esl 
Quam servi rabies in libera colla furentis ; 

he forgets what he was, domineers, Izc. and biany such other 
symptoms he hath, by which you may know him from a, ti^ue 
Gentleman. Many errors & obliquities are on both sides, 
noble, ignoble, natis ; yet still in all callings, as some 

1 Lib. I. de4. Complexionibas. 2 Hor. [Epod. iv. 5, 6.] 8 Lib. 2. ep. 15. 

Natus sordido luguriolo et paupere domo, qui vi.x milio rugientem ventrem, &c.* 

* Nihil fortunate insipiente intolerabilius. (Deamicitia, ic. fo Claudian in 

Eutropium, L 181.] ® Claud, in Eulrop. [i. 182-184.] 
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degenerate, some art well deserving, and most worthy of their 
honours. And as Biisbequius said of Soiyma?i the Magnificent, 
he was ia?iio digniis impcrio^ worthy of that great Empire : many 
meanly descended are most worthy of their honour, politice 7iohileSy 
ajid well deserve it. Many of our Nobility so born (which one 
said of Hephcesiio^ Ptolcmmcs^ Seleucus^ Antigo7n/s^ &c. and the 
rest of Akxafider's followers, they were all worthy to be Monar^s 
and Generals of Armies) deserve to be J^rinces. And I am so 
far forth of ^Sese/h'us his mind, that they ought to be preferred 
(if capai)le) before others, as being nobly ifigeriiou sly brought 

upy and from their infancy trained to all jnanner of civility. For 
learning & virtue in a Noble-man is more eminent, and, as a 
Jewel set in gold is more precio^iis, and much to be respected, 
such a man deserves belter than others, a»d is as great an honour 
to his family as his Noble family to him. In a word, many 
Noblemen are an ornament J:o their order : many poor men's 
sons at^ singularly well endowed, most eminent, and well de- 
serving for their worth, wisdom, learning, virtue, valour, integrity ; 
excellent members and pillars of a Common-wealth. And, there- 
fore, to conclude that which first I intended, to be base by birth, 
meanly born, is no such disparagement. Et sic denionstratur^ 
(/nod erat demonstrandum. [And thus I have proved what I had 
to prove.] 


MEMB. III. 

^Against roverty and IVant^ with such otJkr Adversities. 

One of the greatest miseries that can befal a man, in the world's 
esteem, is poverty or want, which makes men steal, bear false 
witness, swear, forswear, contend, murder and rebel, which 
breaketh slec]), and causeth death itself. ovSey Treytac / 3 (rf>uT^wy 
ifTTi (i)0()riuy, no burden (saith ^Afe^/ander) so intolerable as poverty : 
»it makes men desperate, it erects and dejects, [dai] census honores^ 
census amicitias^f money makes, but poverty mars, and all 
thi# in the world’s esteem ; yet, if considered aright, it is a great 
blessing in itself, an happy estate, and yields no such cause of 
discontent, or that men should therefore account themselves vile, 

^ Lib. I. de Rep. Gal. Quoniam et commodiore utuntur conditione, et, honestiore 
loco naii, jam inde k parvulis ad momm civilitatem educati sunt, et assuefacti. 
* Nullum paupertate graviusonus. [• Ov. Fast. i. 217, 218.] 
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hated of God, forsaken, miserable, unfortunate. Christ himself 
was poor, born in a manger, and had not a house to hide his 
head in all his life, ^lest any man should make poverty a judgement 
of God^ or an odious estate. And as he was himself, so he informed 
his Apostles and Disciples, they were all poor, Prophets poor, 
Apostles poor i^Act. 3. [6.] Silver and gold have I none'). As 
screwing (saith Paul) a7id yet alway rejoicing; as having nothings 
and yet possessing all thbigs^ 2 Cor. 6. 10. Your great Philosophers 
have been voluntarily poor, not only Christians, but many others. 
Crates Thebanus was adored for a god in Athens, ^ a noblema7i by 
birth, many servants he had, an honourable attendance, much wealth, 
many Manors, fine apparel ; but 7vhen he saw this, that all the 
loecilth of the world was but brittle, uncertain, a7id no whit availing 
to live 7vell, he flung kis burden into the sea, and renounced his 
estate,^ 't hose Curii and Fab/icii will be ever renowned for con- 
tempt of these fop])eries, wherewitlj the world is so much affected. 
Amongst Christians I could reckon up many Kings and’Queens, 
that have forsaken their Crowns and fortunes, and wilfully abdi- 
cated themselves from these so much estecmecl toys; ‘‘many that 
have refused honours, titles, and all this vain pomp and happiness, 
which others so ambitiously seek, and carefully study to compass 
and attain. Riches, 1 deny not, are God's good gifts, and 
blessings ; and honor est in honorante, honours are from God ; 
both rewards of virtue, and fit to be sought after, sued for, and 
may well be possessed : yet no such great happiness in having, or 
misery in wanting of them, Dantur quidem bonis, saith Austin,^ 
ne quis 7nala cestwUt : i?ialis autofi ne quis nii7iis bona, goocf men 
have wealth that we should not think it evil ; and bad men that 
they should not rely on or hold it so good ; as the rain falls on 
both sorts, so are riches given to good and bad, sed botiis in bonian, 
but they are good only to the godly. But ® confer both estates, 
for natural parts they are not unlike ; and a beggar's child, as 
'^Cardan well observes, is no whit inferior to a P/ ince^s, most part^ 

1 Ne quis irae divinae judicium putaret, aut paftpertas exosa foret. Gualt. in 
cap. 2, ver. 18. Lucas. 2 Inter proceres Thebanos numeratus, lectum habiiit 
cenus, frequens famulilium, donius amplas, &c. Apuleius, Florid. 1. 4. [22.] 
p Diog. Laertius, Lib. vi. cap. 5.] ^ P. Blesensis, ep. 72. ct 232. Oblatos respui 

honores, ex onere metiens motiis ambitiosos; rogatus non ivi, &c. [® Sermo 50. J 

® Sudat pauper foras in opere, dives in cogitaiione; hie os aperit oscitatione, ille 
ructatione ; gravius ille fastidio, quam hie inedia cruciatur. lier. ser. ^ In 
Hyperchen. Natura aequa est, puerosque videmus mendicorum nulla ex parte 
regum filiis dissimilcs, plerumque saniores. [§ 19.] 
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better ; and for those taccidents of fortune, it will easily appear 
there is no such odds, no such extraordinary happiness in the 
one, or misery in the other. He is rich, wealthy, fat; what gets 
he by it? pride, insolency, lust, ambition, cares, fears, suspicion, 
trouble, anger, emulation, and many filthy diseases of body and 
mind. He hath indeed variety of dishes, better fare, sweet win^ 
pleasant sauce, dainty musick, gay clothes, lords it bravely oulf 
&c. and all that which Micyllus admired in '^Ltician^ but with 
them he hath the goufc, dropsies, apoplexies, palsies, stone,* pox, 
rheums, catarrhes, crudities, oppilations, * Melancholy, &c. Lusfc 
enters in, anger, ambition. According to ^ C/irysostom^ the sequel 
of riches is pride^ riot^ mtemperance^ arrogancy^ 
irrational courses, 

4 Turpi fregcruut sx-cula Ihxu 

Diviti^e molles, 

with their variety of dishes, many such maladies of body and mind 
get in, wlfich the poor man knows not of. As Saturn, in ^Lucian. 
answered the discontented commonalty, (which because of their 
neglected Saturnal Feasts in RomCy made a grievous complaint 
and exclamation against rich men) that they were much mistaken 
in supposing such happiness in riches ; ^ you see the best (said he) 
but you knoio not their several gripings and discontents : they are 
like painted walls, fair without, rotten within : diseased, filthy, 
crazy, full of intemperate effects; and 7uho can reckon half! if 
you but knew their fears, cares, anguish of mind, and vexation, to 
which they are subject, you would hereafter renounce all riches, 

®0 si pateant pcctora dituni, 

Quantos intus sublimis agit 
Fortuna metus 1 Bruttia Coro 
Pulsante fretuin miiior unda est. 

O that their breasts were but conspicuous, 

II ow full of fear within, how furious 1 
'Fhc narrow seas are not so boisterous. 

‘Yfa, but he hath the world at will that is rich, the good things ot 

J ’Cx^lus, [§ 12.] * Et 6 contubernio foedi atque olidi ventris mors tandem 

educit.^ Seneca, ep. 103. ^ Divitianim sequela, iuxus, inteniperies, arroganlia, 

superbia, furor injustus, omnisque irrationabilis molus. * Juven. Sat. 6. [299, 300. 
ICffominate riches have ruined the age by the introduction of shameful luxury.] 
® Saturn. Epist. [2.] ® VXds quidem diviles putatis felices, sed nescitis eorum 

niiserias. [Ibid.] ^ Et quota pars hajc eorum quae istos discniciant? si nossetis 
metus et curas, quibus obnoxii sunt, plan6 fugiendas vobis divitias existimaretis. 
[Ibid.] ® Seneca in Here. CEteo. [648 sq.] 
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the earth ; suave est ex magno tollere acerti)^ he is a happy man, 
* adored like a God, a Prince, every man seeks to him, applauds, 
honours, admires him. He hath honours indeed, abundance of 
all things : but (as I said) withal, ^ pride, lust, anger, faction, 
emulation, fears, cares, suspiciofi, enter with his wealth ; for .his 
^ntemperance he hath aches, crudities, gouts, and as fruits of his 
idleness, and fulness, lust, surfeiting, and drunkenness, all manner 
of diseases : pecuniis (fugdur improbitas, the wealthier, the more 
dishonest. ^He is exposed to hatred, emy, peril, and treason, fear of 
death, ot degradation, &:c. Tis lubrica statio et proxima p^'cecipitiop 
and the higher he climbs, the greater is his fall. 

* celsne graviore casii 

Decidunt tui‘fes, feriunlque summos 
Fiftgura montes, 

tlie lightning commonly sets on fire the highest towers; ^in the 
more eminent place he is, the mere subject to fall. 

Rurnpitur inniimeris arbos uberrima pomis, 

Et subitb nimiaj prcecipitantur opes. 

As a tree that is heavy laden with fruit breaks her own boughs, 
with their own greatness they ruin themselves : which Joachinius 
Canterarins hath elegantly expressed in his 13 ^^ Emblem, cent. i. 
Jnopem se copia fecitl^ Their means is their misery: though they 
do apply themselves to the times, to lie, dissemble, collogue and 
flatter their lieges, obey, second his will and commands, as much 
as may be, yet too frequently they miscarry, they fat themselves 
like so many hogs, as ^^neas Sylvius observes, that, \fhen they 
are full fed, they may be devoured by their Princes, as Seneca by 
Nero was served, Sejanus by Tiberius, and IIama7i by Ahasuenis. 

I resolve with Gregory, potestas cidtninis est tempestas ?nentis,^^ et 
quo dignitas altior, cdsus gravior, honour is a tempest, the higher 
they are elevated, the more grievously depressed. For the rest of 
his prerogatives which wealth affords, as he hath more, his 
expenses are the greater. When gooc^s mcreasc, they are increased 

[1 Hor. Sat. i. i. 51. It is pleasant to draw from a great heap.] * Ft.Diis 
similes stulta cogitatio facit. ^ Elamma simul libidinis ingreditur ; ira, luror et 
superbia, divitiarum sequela. Chrys. ^ Omnium oculis, odio, insidiis expositus, 
semper sollicitus, fortunoe ludibrium. P 'Tis a dazzling position and close to a 
precipice,] ® Hor. 2. 1 . od. 10. [io-i2.J r Quid me felicem toties jactastis, 
amici ? Qui cecidit, stabili non fuit ille loco. Boeth. [De Consolatione Philosophise, 
Lib. i. Melrum 1 .] [® Ovid, M. iii. 466.] * Ut postquam impinguati fuerint, 

devorentur. Regulae Pasioralis Liber, Pars Prima, cap. ix.] 
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that eat them ; and wlftit good cometh to the 07 vners, but the beholding 
thereof 7 vith the eyes 1 Eccles. 5. 1 1. 

1 Millia fnimenti tua triverit area centum, 

Non tuus hinc capiel venter plus quam meus. 

An evil sickness^ Solomon calls it, and resented to them for an evil, 
[Eccles. v.j 13^^ verse. They that 7 vill be rich fall into many fca?^ 
and tcmptatio 7 is, into mafiy foolish and noisome lusts. 7 vhich dro 7 m 
men in perdition, i Tim. 6. 9. Gold and sil'per hath destroyed fnany, 
Ecclns. 8. 2. DiviticB sceculi sunt laquci diaboli- so writes Berriardf 
worldly wealth is the deviTs bait; and as the Moon, when she is 
fuller of light, is still farthest from the Sun, the more wealth they 
have, the farther they are commonly from God. (If I had said 
this of myself, rich men would hav^ pulled me a-pieces, but hear 
who saith, & who seconds it, an Apostil) therefore St. James 
bids them 7 veep and howl for the miseries that shall come upon them ; 
their gold shall rust and ca 7 iker,iand eat their flesh as fire. Jam. 5. 
I, 2, 3. f may then boldly conclude with ^Theodorct, quotiescunque 
divitiis afiduefitcm, &^c. as often as you shall see a man abounding in 
7vealth, qui gemmis bihit et Sarrano dor?nit in osi 7 ‘o,^ and naught 
7inthal, I beseech you call him not happy, but esteem him unfortmtaie, 
because he hath ma 7 iy occasions offered to live utijustly : on the other 
side, a poor man is 7 iot miserable, if he be glfod, but the 7 'efore happy, 
that those evil occasions are taken fron him. 

® Non possidentem niulta vocaveris 
Recte bcatum ; rectius occupat 
Noinen beati, qui deoruin 
Muncribus sapienier uti, 

Duramque callet pauperiem pati, 

Pejusque leto flagitiurn timet. 

He is not happy that is rich, 

And hath the world at will, 

But he that wisely can God’s gifts 
Possess and use them still : 

That suffers and with patience 
Abides hard poverty. 

And chooseth rather for to die 
Than flo such villainy. 


1 Hor. [Sat J. I. 45, 46, Although a hundred thousand bushels of wheat may 
be threshird in your granaries, your stomach will not hold more of it than mine.] 
[2 In Psal. Qui fiabitat, Sermo iii.] ^ Cap. 6. de curat. gra?c. affect, rap. de 
piovideniia. Quotiescunque *divitiis affluentem hominem videmus, eumque pessi- 
nuim, ne qii;eso hunc beatissimum putemus, sed infelicem censeamus, &c. 
[* Virg. G. ii. 506. memoriter. Who drinks from golden cups, and sleeps on 
down.J * Hor. Od. [4. g, 45-50.] 
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Wherein now consists his happiness? What privileges hath he 
more than other men ? Or rather what miseries, what cares and 
discontents, hath he not more than other men? 

INon enim gazae, neque consularis 
SiimiTiovet lictor miseros tumultus 
Mentis, et curas laqueata circum 
Tecta volantes. 

Nor treasures^ nor mayors* officers remove 
The miserable tumults of the mind : 

Or cares that lie about, or fly above 
Their high-roofed houses, with huge beams combin’d. 

’Tis not his wealth can vindicate him, let him have Job^s inventory, 
sint Crcusi et Crassi licet^ non hos FactoluSy aureas undas agens^ 
eripat unqtiam i miserib^ Croesus or rich Crasus cannot now com- 
mand health, or get himself a stomack.® His Worships as Apuleius 
describes him, in all his plenty a7id great provision^ is forbidden to 
eat^ or else hath no appetite (sick' in bed, can take no ’*est, sore 
grieved with some chronick disease, contracted with full diet and 
ease, or troubled in mind) when as^ in the 7ncan ti7)ie^ all his house- 
hold are i7ter7y\ aiid the poorest sef^vant that he keeps doth eontinually 
feast. 'Tis bracteata felicitas^ as ^Seneca terms it, tin-foil'd happi- 
ness, infelix felicitas, .an unhappy kind of happiness, if it be 
happiness at all. His gold, guard, clattering of harness, and 
fortifications against outward enemies, cannot free him from 
inward fears and cares. 

Reveraque metus hominum, curaeque scquaces 
Nec’.aetuunl fremitus armonim, aut ferrea tela, 

Audacterque inter reges, regumq\ie potentes 
Versantur, neque fulgorem reverentur ab auro.® 

Indeed men still attending fears and cares, 

Nor armours clashing, nor fierce weapons fears : 

With kings' converse they boldly, and king’s peers, 

Fearing no flashing that from gold appears. 

Look how many servants he hath, and so many enemies he 
suspects; for liberty, he entertains ambition ; his' pleasures are no 
pleasures; and that which is worst, he cannot be private or enjpy 
himself as other men do, his state is a servitude. ‘^A countr} man 

1 Hor. 2. [Odes ii. i6. 9-12.] p See Erasmi Adagia, pp. 251, 252.] ® Florid, 

lib. 4. Dives ille cibo interdicitur, et in onini copia sua cibum non accipit, cum 
interea totum ejus servitium hilare sit, atque cpuletur. [ch. 22, memoriter.J 
^ Epist 115. [® Lucret. ii. 48-51.) ® Hor. [Sat. i. vi. 104, 105.] Et niihi 

Curto Ire licet mulo vel si libel usque Tarentum. 
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may travel from kingdom to kingdom, province to province, city 
to city, and glut his eyes with delightful objects, hawk, hunt, and 
use those ordinary disports, without any notice taken, all which a 
Prince or a great man cannot do. He keeps in for state, ne majes- 
idtis dignitas evilescat^ as our China Kings, of Borneo y and Tartarian 
ChamSy those aurea mancipiay^ are said to do, seldom or nev% 
seen abroad, ut major sit ho77tinu7n erga se^observantia^ which the 
^Persian Kings so precisely observed of old. A poor man ‘takes 
more delight in an ordinary meaFs meat, which he hath but 
seldom, than they do with all their exotick dainties, and continual 
viabds ; Qitippe voluptate7n co77i77iendat ra7dor ususj ’tis the rarity 
and necessity that makes a thing acc;^ptable and pleasant. Dan7iSy 
put to flight by Alexander^ drank puddle water to quench his thirst, 
and it was pleasanter, he swore, than any wine or mead.® All 
excess, as '^Epictetus argues, wijl cause a dislike ; sweet will be 
sour, whk^h made that temperate Epicurus sometimes voluntarily 
fast. But they, being always accustomed to the same ® dishes 
(which are nastily dressed by slovenly cooks, that after their 
obscenities never wash their bawdy hands) be they fish, flesh, 
compounded, made dishes, or whatsoever else, are therefore 
cloyed ; 7iectads self grows loathsome to them, they are weary of 
all their fine palaces, they are to them as so many prisons. A 
poor man drinks in a wooden dish, and eats his meat in wooden 
spoons, wooden platters, earthen vessels, and such homely stuff ; 
the other in gold, silver, and precious stones; but with what 
success In au7v bibitur veneniuuy fear of pt)ison in the one, 
security in the other. A poor man is able to write, to speak his 
mind, to do his own business himself; loaiples 7nittit parasitufUy 
saith FhilostratuSy a rich man employs a parasite, and, as the 
Mayor of a City, speaks by the Town-clefk, or by Mr. Recorder^ 
when he cannot express himself. No7iius the Senator had a 
^purple coat as stiff with Jewels, as his mind is full of vices, rings 
(9n his fingers wo?ith 2 o,oo(j sesterces, and as ^^PerozeSy the Persia7i 

(J '^hat the dignity of his majesty may not grow cheap.] [2 Golden .slaves.] 
[2 That men may observe him more when he does.] ^ Rrissonius. Juv. xi, 

208.] [8 Cic. Tusc. Di.sp. v. 34. 97.] ^ Si niodum excesseris, suavissirna sunt 

molesta. [Fr. 55.] 8 Et ciipidiis guU^, coijuii.s et pueri illotis manibus ab 

e.xoneratione ventris omnia tractant, &c. Cardan 1 . 8. caj). 46. de rerum varietate. 

Seneca, Thyestes, 453 .] Epist. [vii.] n piJn. lib. 57. cap. 6. JS Zonaras 

annal. [See Gibbon, D. &F. ch. 40. Procopius, Persic. Lib. i. cc. 3-6. Zonaras 
IS no doubt a slip of Bijrton*s, 1 can lind nothing there as to Perozes.J 
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King, an union^ in his ear worih loo pound weight of gold: 

Cleopatra hath whole boars and sheep served up to her table 
at once, drinks jewels dissolved, 40,000 sesterces in value; but 
to what end ? 

* Num tibi cum fauces urit sitis, aurea quceris 
Pocula ? 

Doth a man that is a dry, desire to drink in gold? Doth not a 
cloth suit become him as well, and keep him as warm, as all their 
silks, satins, damasks, taffeties and tissues? Is not home-spun 
cloth as great a preservative against cold, as a coat of Tartar 
Lambs* wool, dyed in grain, or a gown of Giants’ beards? Nero^ 
saith ^ Sneto}iius^ never put on one garment twice, and thou hast 
scarce one to put on ; what’s the difference? one’s sick, the other 
sound : such is the whole tenor of their lives, and that which is the 
consummation and upshot of all, -death itself makes the greatest 
difference. One like an hen feeds on the dunghill all his days, 
but is served up at last to his Lord’s table ; the other as a Falcon 
is fed with Partridge and Pigeons, and carried on his master’s fist, 
but when he dies, is flung to the muckhill, and there lies. I'he 
rich man lives, like Dn^es, jovially here on earth, ieviulentus 
divitiis^^ make the best of it ; and boasts himself in the 7 nultitude 
of his riches^ Psa. 49. 6, ii. he thinks his house, called after his 
07 an name, shall continue for ever ; bat he perisheih like a beast, v. 
12, his wa) utters his folly, v. 13. male parta, mali dilabuntur f 
like sheep they lie m the yrave, 14. Puncto descendant ad wfernam. 
They spend their days in wealth, and y^o suddenly do 7 v?i to Hell, Job 
21, 13. For all Physicians and medicines enforcing nature, a 
swooning wife, family’s complaints, friends’ tears. Dirges, Masses, 
ncenias, funerals, for aj^l Orations, counterfeit hired acclamations, 
Elogiums, Epitaphs, hearses, heralds, black mourners, solemni- 
ties, obelisks, and Mausolean tombs, if he have them at least, ^he 
like a hog, goes to Hell with a guilty conscience {propter hos dila- 
tavit infer tius os suum^) and a poor man's curse : nis memory stinks 
like the snuff of a candle when it is put out ; scurrile libels, and 
infamous obloquies accompany him ; when as poor Lazarus is Dei 

[1 = a pearl.] 2 Plutarch, vit. [Antonii, § 28.] » Hor. Ser. lib. 1. Sat. 2. 

[114. 115.] ^ Cap. 30. Nullam vestem bis induit. [5 Intoxicated with bis 

wealth.] f* Pocta ap. c. Phil. 2. 27. Ill-gotten gains are soon dispersed.] 
^ Ad generum Cereris sine caede et sanguine pauci Descendunt reges, et sicca 
nione tyranni. [Juv. x. 112, 113.] Isaiah, v. 14.] 
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Sacrarium^ the Temple of God, lives and dies in true devotion, 
hath no more attendants but his own innocency, the Heaven a 
tomb, desires to be dissolved, buried in his Mother's lap, and hath 
a company of 'Angels ready to convey his soul into Abraha 7 n's 
bosom, he leaves an everlasting and a sweet memory behind hirm 
Crassus and Snlla are indeed still recorded, but not so much fdP 
their wealth, as for their victories : Croesus for his end, Solomon for 
his wisdom. In a word, ^togettvealih is a great troubhy anxiety to 
kcct)^ grief to lose it. 

3 Quid dignum stolidis m^ntibus imprecer? 

Opes, honorcs ambiant : 

Et cum falsa gravi mole Qaraverint, 

Turn vera cognoscant bona. ^ 

Tut consider all those other unknown, concealed happinesses, 
wliich a poor man hath (I caH tliem unknown, because they be 
not acknvfw'ledged in the world's esteem, or so taken) O fortwia- 
tos nimium, bona si sua norint happy they are in the mean time, 
if they would take notice of it, make use or apply it to themselves. 
A poor ?nan wise is better than a foolish Ki?/g^ EccL 4. 13. ^Poverty 
is the 7 oay to heaven., ^ the tnistress of philosophy., ^the mother of 
religion, virtue, sobriety, sister of innocency, and an upright mind. 
How^ many such encomiums might I add out of the Fathers, Phi- 
losophers, Orators ! It troubles many that are poor, they account 
of it as a great plague, curse, a sign of God’s hatred, ipsum scelus^ 
damn’d villainy itself, a disgrace, shame and reproach ; but to 
whom,* of why? ^ If fortu 7 ie hath e 7 ivied me i^ealth^ thie^'cs haie 
robbed 7 ) 10 ., juy father have not left 7 ne such reve 7 iues as others havc^ 
that I am a younger brother, basely born, 

C\ii sine luce genus, surdumque piyentum 

Nomen,^ 

of mean parentage, a dirt-dauber's son, am I therefore to be 

“God shall dt:liv#r his soul from the power of the grave,” Psal. xlix. 15. 
2 C'ontcmpl. Idiot. Cap. 37. Divitiarum accjuisitio magni laboris, posscssio magni 
tintori^, amissio magni doioris. 3 Boethius de consol, phil. 1 . 3. [metrum 8.] 

[W'liat sliould I fitly pray for stolid minds? Let them covet wealth and honours : 
and when they have thus got Itbe burdens, let them then discern true blessings.] 
Virg. G. ii. 458.] ® Austin in Ps. Ixxvi. omnis Philosophias magistra, ad 

cdjhim via. Bonre dientis soror paupertas. [Petronius, Sat. c. 8.4.] 

^ Pa.'dagoga pietatis sobria, pia mater, cultu simplex, habitu secura, consilio 
bonesuada. Apul. [Apologia, 433. memoriter.j Cardan. Opprobrium non est 
paupertas : cjiiod latro eripit, aut pater non reliqnit, cur mihi vitio daretur, si 
furtiina diviiias invidit^ non aquilcK, non, &c, Silius Ilalicus, viii. 246, 247. j 
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blamed ? an Eagle^ a Bull, a Lion, is not rejected for his poverty, 
and why should a 7nan I ^Tis ^ fortunes teluni, non culpce, fortune's 
fault, not mine. Good Sir, / am a servant (to use ^Senecds words) 
howsoever your poor friend ; a servant, aJid yet your cha7nberfellow, 
and, if you cotisider better of it, your fellow-servant. I am thy drudge 
( 1 the world's eyes, yet in God's sight peradventure thy better, my 
soul is more precious,^ and I dearer unto him. Etiatn send Diis 
atree sunt, as Evangelus at large proves in Macrobids,^ the meanest 
servant is most precious in his sight. Thou art an Epicure, I am 
a good Christian ; thou art many parasangs before me in means, 
favour, wealth, honour, Claudius his Narcissus,^ Nero's Massa,^ 
Dofnitiafis Partheniusj a favourite, a golden slave ; thou coverest 
thy floors with marble, thy roofs with gold, thy walls with statues, 
fine pictures, curious hangings, &c. calcas opesi^ what of all 
this? what's all this to true happi;)ess ? I live and breathe under 
that glorious Heaven, that august Capitol of nature, enjoy the 
brightness of Stars, that clear light of Sun and Moon, those infinite 
creatures, plants, birds, beasts, fishes, herbs, all that sea and land 
affords, far surpassing all that art and opulentia can give. I am 
free, and which ’^Seneca said of Rome, culmus liheros texit, sed 
inarmore et auro postcsi servitus habitavitp thou hast Anmlthea 
cornuf plenty, pleasure, the world at will, I am despicable and 
poor ; but a word over-shot, a blow in clioler, a game at tables, a 
loss at Sea, a sudden fire, the Prince's dislike, a little sickness, &c. 
may make us equal in an instant ; howsoever, take thy time^ triumph 
and insult a whn'e, cinis (Equal, as ^^Alpho?isus said, death will 
equalize us all at last. I live sparingly in the mean time, am clad 
homely, fare hardly; is this a reproach? am I the worse for it? 
am I contemptible for it? am I to be reprehended? A learned 
man in ^^^Nevisanus was taken down for sitting amongst Gentlemen, 
but he replied, my Nobility is about the head, yours declines to the 
tail, and they were silent. Let them mock, scoff and revile, 'tis 
not thy scorn, but his that made thee so ; he that mocketh the poor 

1 Tully. [Ad Fam. v. i6. 2.] 2 Kpist. [47, §1.] Servus, summ'' homo ; aervus 

sum, immo contubernalis, servus sum, at huniilis amicus, immo conservus, si 
cogitaveris. P Saturnalia, i. ii.] P Sec Juv. xiv. 329-331.] p See Juv. i. 
35, with Mayors Note.] P Dion Cassius, Ixvii. 15, 17. Suet. Dom. 16.' 

7 Excerpta e libris Seneca?. = You despise riches, j 8 Epist. 66 et 90, [§ 9.' 

A hut reared free men, afterwards slavery dwelt in a marble and gold hall.' 

The horn of Amalthea.] Panormitan. rebus gestis Alph. ^2 ^ 

num. 218. Quidam deprehensus quod sederet loco nobilium, mea nobilitas, ait, cst 
circa caput, vestra declinat ad caudani. 
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reproMieth him that made him, Prov. 17. 5. and he that rejoiceth 
at affliction, shall not be unpunished [Ibidem]. For the rest, the 
poorer thou art, the happier thou art, ditior est, at non melior, saith 
^Epictetus, [iii. 17.] he is richer, not better, than thou art, not so 
free from lust, envy, hatred, ambition. 

Beatus ille qui procul negotiis 
Faterna rura bobus exercct suis^® 

Happy he, in that he is ^ freed from the tumults of the world, he 
seeks no honours, gapes after no preferment, flatters not, envies 
not,, temporizeth not, but lives privately, and well contented with 
his estate; 

Nec spcs corde avidas/tiec curam pascit inanem, 

Securus qu6 fata cadant. » 

He is not troubled with state matters, whether Kingdoms thrive 
better by succession or election^ whether Monarchies should be 
mixt, temperate, or absolute ; the house of Otlomon's and Austria 
is all one to him ; he enquires not after Colonies or new dis- 
coveries ; whether Peter were at Rome, or Constantine* s donation * 
be of force ; what comets or new stars signify, whether the earth 
stand or move, there be a new world in the Moon, or infinite 
worlds, &c. He is not touched with fear of invasions, factions or 
emulations. 

® Felix ille animi, Divisque simillimus ipsis, 

Quern non mordaci resplendens gloria fuco 
Sollicitat, non fastosi mala gaudia luxus, 

Sed tacitos si nil ire dies, et paupere culti'^ 

‘ Exigit innocune tranquilla silentia vilee. 

A happy soul, and like to God himself, 

Whom not vain glory macerates or strife, 

Or wicked joys of that proud swelling pelf. 

But leads a still, poor, and contcnP^ life. 

A secure, quiet, blissful state he hath, if he could acknowledge 
it. But here is the misery, that he will not take notice of it; 

Tanto beatior es quanto collcctior. TApp. Mag. 21, p. 287.] ^ Horace, 

Epodc:§, ii. I, 3.] 3 isJon amoribus inservit, non appelit honores, et quahtercunque 

relictus satis habet, hoininem se esse meininit, invidet nemini, neminem despicit, 
neminem miratur, sermonibus rnalignis non attendit aiit alitiir. Plinius. [Ep. vii. 26.] 
See Gibbon, D. & Fall, c. xlix. ] ® Poliiianus, in Rustico. ^ Gyges, regno 

Lydise inflatus, sciscitaturn misit Apollinem. an quis mortalium se felicior esset. 
Aglaium Arcadum pauperrimum Apollo prsetulit, qui terminos agri sui nunquam 
excesserat, rure siio contentus. Val. lib. i. c. 7. 7 Hor. [Sat. i. 6. 128, 129.] 

Htec est Vita solutorum misera ainbitione gravique. 

II. * N 
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• 

he repines at rich men^s wealth, brave hangings, dainty fare, as 
Simonides objecteth to Hiero^ he hath all the pleasures of the 
world, ^ hi lectis cburneis dormit^ viniim phialis bibit ^ optimis un- 
guentis delibuitur^ he knows not the affliction of Joseph^ stretching 
himself on ivory beds^ and singing to the sound of the viol ; and it 
(doubles him that he hath not the like ; there is a difference (he 
grumbles) between Laf)lolly^ and Phesants, to tumble i^h^straw 
and lie in a down-bed, betwixt wine and water, a cottage and a 
palace. He hates nature (as ^ Pliny characterize th him) that she 
hath made him leaver than a God^ and is angry with the Gods that 
any man goes before him ; and although he hath received much, 
yet (as ^&ncca follows it) hs thinks it an injury that he hath no 
more^ and is so far from giving thanks for his Tribuneship^ that he 
complains he is not Pnetor ; 7icither doth that phase him^ except 
he may be Consul. Why is he ngt a Prince, why not a Monarch, 
why not an Emperor? Why should one man have so nftuch more 
than his fellows, one have all, another nothing ? Why should one 
man be a drudge or slave to another? one surfeit, another starve, 
one live at ease, another labour, without any hope of better fortune ? 
Thus they grumble, mutter, and repine : not considering that in- 
constancy of human •afffiirs, judicially conferring one condition 
with another, or well weighing their own present estate. What 
they are now, thou mayest shortly be ; and what thou art, they 
shall likely be. Expect a little, confer future and times past with 
the present, see the event, and comfort thyself with it. It is as well 
to be discerned m Commonwealths, Cities, Families, as iiPprivate 
men’s estates. Italy was once Lord of the world, Rome, the Queen 
of Cities, vaunted herself of two ® myriads of Inhabitants ; now that 
all-commanding Country is possessed by petty Princes, Rome, a 
small Village in respect. Greece, of old the seat of civility, mother 
of sciences and humanity ; now forlorn, the nurse of barbarism, a 
den of thieves. Germany then, saiih Tacitus, was incult and 
horrid ; now full of magnificent Cities. • Athens, •Corinth, Carthage, 

p Xenophon, Hiero, cap. 2.] 3 Amos vi. [4, 6.] [3 This shmild be 

probably spelt loblolly, a name, especially at sea, for vvatergruel. There is truly 
a difference between gruel and pheasants as articles of diet.] * Priefat. hb. 7. 
Odit naturarn quod infra Deos sit; irascitur Diis qilod quis illi antecedat. ^ De 
Ira cap. 31. lib. 3. Et si niultum acccpcrit, injuriam putat pliira non accepisse ; 
non agit pro tribunatu gratias, sed queritur quod non sit ad preeturam ))erductus • 
neque hmc grata, si desit consulalus. ® Lips, admir. ^ Of sor»e 90,090 

inhabitants now. 
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how flourishing Cities ! now buried in their own ruins : conwrtivi^ 
ferarum^ aprorwn^ et bestiarum lustra^ like so many wildernesses, 
a receptacle of wild beasts. Venice^ a poor fisher-town, Paris^ 
Lofidon^ small Cottages in Casals time ; now most noble Empo- 
riums. Valois^ Plantagenet^ and Scaliger^ how fortunate familie^. 
how likely to continue 1 now quite extinguished and rooted oi® 
He stands aloft to-day, full of favour, wealth, honour, and pros- 
perity, in the top of fortune's wheel : to-morrow in prison, worse 
than nothing, his son’s a beggar. Thou art a poor servile drudge, 
fax populi^ a very slave, thy son may come to be a Prince, with 
Mdximiniis^ Agat hocks ^ a Senator, a General of an Army. 
Thou standest bare to him now, A^orkest for him, drudgest for 
him and his, takest an alms of him : stay but a little, and his nextt 
heir peradventure shall consume all with riot, be degraded, thou 
exalted, and he shall beg of thee^ Thou shalt be his most honour- 
able Patri)n, he thy devout servant, his posterity shall run, ride, 
and do as much for thine, as it was with ’^Frescobald and Cromwek, 
it may be for thee. Citizens devour country Gentlemen, and settle 
in their seats ; after two or three descents, they consume all in riot, 
it returns to the City again. 

^Novus incola venit ; — * — — 

Nam proprias telluris herum natura, neque ilium, 

Ncc me, nec quenquam staluit ; nos expulit ille, 

Ilium aut nequities, aut vafri inscitia juris. 

[A new proprietor has come, for nature 
Makes none perpetual owner of the soil. 

He has turned us out, he in turn must go 
Through his own faults, or ignorance of law,] 

A Lawyer buys out his poor Client, after a while his Client’s pos^* 
terity buy out him and his 3 so things go round, ebb and flow. 

Nunc ager Umbreni sub nomine, nuper Ofelloe 
Dictus, erit nulli proprius, sed cede! in usum 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii.** 

[No\\*’tis Umbryius' land, ’twas once Ofella’s, 

But neither really owned it, only had 
Th' enjoyment of it.] 

As he said then, cujus ager^ quot habes Dominos V so say I of land, 

• 

[1 Cic. Q. Fr. 2. 9. 5, = the dregs of the people.] * Read the story at 
large in John Fox, his Acts and Monuments. [Vol. ii. pp. 429-431. ed. 1684.] 
3 Hor. Sat. 2. ser. lib. 2. [128-131.] [* Hor. Sat. ii. ii. 133-135.] [® Whose 

field are you, seeing thaj^you’have so many masters?] 
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houses, moveables and money, mine to-day, his anon, whose to- 
morrow ? In fine (as ^MCichiavel observes) virtue and prosperity 
beget rest^ rest idleness^ idleness riot^ riot destruction^ from which we 
co?ne again to good Laivs ; good Laws engender virtuous actions^ virtue 
^ory, and prosperity ; and it is no dishonour then (as Guicciardini 
Bdds) for a flourishing man^ City^ or State^ to come to ruin^ ^ nor 
infelicity to be subject to^the La 7 v of nature. Ergo terrena calcanda,^ 
sitienda ccelestia, therefore (I say) scorn this transitory state, look 
up to Heaven, think not what others are, but what thou art ; 

^ qua parte locatus es in re: and what thou shalt be, what thou 
mayest be. Do (I say) as Christ himself did, when he lived here 
on earth, imitate him as much as in thee lies. How many great 
Ccesars^ mighty MonrfVchs, Tetrarchs, Dynasts, Princes, lived in his 
days, in what plenty, what delicacy, how bravely attended, what a 
deal of gold and silver, what treasure, how many sumptuous palaces 
had they, what Provinces and Cities, ample territor^s, fields, 
fivers, fountains, parks, forests, lawns, woods, cells, &c. I Yet 
Christ had none of all this, he would have none of this, he volun- 
tarily rejected all this, he could not be ignorant, he could not 
err in his choice, he contemned all this, he chose that which was 
safer, better, and mofe certain, and less to be repented, a mean 
estate, even poverty itself ; and why dost thou then doubt to follow 
him, to imitate him, and his Apostles, to imitate all good men ? 
So do thou tread in his divine steps, and thou shalt not err eter- 
nally, as too mai^v worldlings do, that run on in their own dissolute 
courses, to their confusion and ruin, thou shalt not *do amiss. 
Whatsoever thy fortune is, be contented with it, trust in him, rely 
on him, refer thyself wholly to him. For know this, in conclusion, 
non est volentis ncc currentis, sed miserentis Deif it is not as men, 
but as God will. The Lord maketh poor^ and maketh rich,^ bringeth 
low^ and exalteth, (i Sam. 2. ver. 7, 8.) he lifteth the poor from 
the dust, and raiseth the beggar from the dunghill, to set them amongst 
Princes, andmake them inherit the seat of glory ; ’Pis all as he pleasexh, 
how, and when, and whom ; he that appoints the end (thou^ to us* 
unknown) appoints the means likewise subordinate to the end. 

Yea, but their present estate crucifies and torments most mortal 
men, they have no such forecast to see what may be, what shall 

1 5 ^orent. Hist. Virtus quieiem parat, quies otium, otium porro luxum generat, 
luxus interitum, d quo iterum ad saluberrimas, &c. * Guicciard. in Hiponest; 

Nulla infelicitassubjectum esse legi naturae, &c. « Persius. [iii. 72.] f Rora 

ix. i6.l ^ 
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likely be, but what is, •though not wherefore, or from whom: hoc 
angii, their present misfortunes grind their souls, and an envious 
eye which they cast upon other men’s prosperities, Vicimimque pecus 
grandtus uber habet^ how rich, how fortunate, how happy is he ! 
But in the mean time he doth not consider the other’s miseries, 
his infirmities of body and mind, that accompany his estate, but 
still reflects upon his own false conceived woes and wants, wherec®, 
if the matter were duly examined, ^he is in no distress at all, he 
hath no cause to complain. 

stolle querelas, 

, Pauper enim non est cui rerum suppetit usus, 

he is not poor, [since] he is not in need. ^Nature is conte7it with 
bread and ivatcr ; and he that can res% satisfied with that, may co7itend 
with Juj)iter himself for happiness. In theft golden age, ^somnos 
dedit 7cmhra salubres, potnm qnoque lubricJis am?tis, the trees gave 
v/holesome shade to sleep under, and the clear rivers drink. The 
Am^/f/^^tlrank water in the wilderness ; Sampson, David, Saul, Abra- 
ha^fis servant when he went for Isaac's wife, the Samaritan woman, 
and how many besides might I reckon up, Egypt, Palestine, whole 
countries in the ^Indies, that drink pure water all their lives. ^ The 
Persian Kings themselves drank no other drink than the water of 
[the] Choaspes’^ that runs by Susa, which was carried in bottles after 
them, whithersoever they went. Jacob desired no more of God, but 
bread to eat, and clothes to put on in his journey, Gen. 28. 20. Betie 
est cui deus obtulit Parca quod satis est ma?iu ; ^ bread is enough to 
strefigthen the heart. And if you study Philosophy aright, sakh 
MadaurensisJ udiatsoever is beyond this modef'ation, is not useful, 
but troublesome. A. Gellius, out of Euripides, accounts bread 
and water enough to satisfy nature, of which there is no surfeit ; 
the rest is 7iot a feast, but riot. Hiero7ne esteems him rich 

P Ovid, A. A. 350. Their neighbour’s flock is fatter.] a Omnes divites qiii 

ccelo et terra frui possunt. » Hor. lib. i. epist. 12. [4.] ^ Seneca, epist. 15. 

• Panem et aqunm natura desiderat ; et haec cpii habet, ipso cum Jove de felicitate 
contendat. Cibus simplex farnem sedat, vestis tenuis frigus arcet. Senec. epist. 8. 

® JBoethius. [De Consolatione Phuosophire. Lib. ii. Metrum 5.] ® Muftteus et 

alif. ^ r Brissonius. [® Cf. Plut. On Exile, § vi.] [» Hor. Odes, iii. 16. 43, 
44. Happy is he whom God has p^iven enough with sparing hand.] Psal. 

[civ. 15.] n Si recte philosophemini, quicquid aptam moderationem supergreditur, 
oneri polius quibn usui est. [ Apuleius, Apologia, 436.] [12 = Apuleius, a native of 
hfadaura.] Lib. 7. i6.*Cereris munus et aquae poculum mortales quaerunt 

habere, quorum saties nunquam est ; luxus autem sunt caftera, non epulae. Satis 

est dives qui pane non indiget ; nimium potens qui servire non cogitur. Ambitiosa 
non est fames, [Epist. i;j5, § 20.] 
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that hath bread to eat^ and a potent mat! that is not compelled 
to be a slave: hunger is not ambitious^ so that it have to eat^ 
and thirst doth not prefer a aip of gold. It was no Epicurean 
speech of an Epicure,, “ He that is not satisfied with a little will 
never have enough : ” and very good counsel of him in the ' Poet, 
(2 my son,, mediocrity of means agrees best with 7nen ; too much is 
^rnicious. 

Divitiae gfandes homini sunt vivere parc6 
-/Equo animo.2 

[Great wealth it is in man to be content 
To live on little.] 

And if thou canst be content, thou hast abundance, nihil est, nihil 
deest, thou hast little, thou wmtest nothing. ' Tis all one to be 
hanged in a chain of gt)ld, or in a rope ; to be filled with dainties, 
or coarser meat. 

3 Si ventri bene, si latcri,* i>edibusque tuis, nil 
Divitice poterunt regales addere majus. 

If belly, sides, and feet, be well at ease, 

A Prince’s treasure can thee no more please. 

^Socrates in a Fair, seeing so nicany things bought and sold, such a 
multitude of people convened to that purpose, exclaimed forthwith, 
O ye Gods, what a sig/ft of things do not I ivant ! It is thy want 
alone that keeps thee in health of body and mind, and that which 
thou persecutest and abhorrest as a feral plague is thy Physician 
and ® chiefest friend, which makes thee a good man, an healthful, 
a sound, a virtuou^, an honest, and happy man. For when Virtue 
came from Heaven (as the Poet feigns) rich men kickeef’ Her up, 
wicked men abhorred her. Courtiers scoffed at her. Citizens hated 
her,® and that she was thrust out of doors in every place, she came 
at last to her sister Poverty, where she had found good entertain- 
ment Poverty and Virtue dwell together. 

O vitae tuta facultas 

Pauperis, anguslique lares I 6 munera nondum 
Intellecta Dedm.’’ ^ o 

[O safe security of poor man’s cot ! 

O gifts of Gods though faintly understood !] 


^ Euripides, Menalip. O fili, mediocres divitiae hominibus conveniunt, nimia 
vero moles pemiciosa. [2 Lucret. v. iii8, 1119.]* * Hor. i. 12. 5, 6.1 

r* Cic. Tusc. Disp. v. 32. 91.] **0 noctes coenseque dedm. [Hor. Sat. ii. vi. 65. J 

• Per millc fraudes doctosque dolos ejicitur, apud sociam paupertatem ejusque 
cultores divertens, in eonim sinu et tutela dclicintur. ^ Lucan, [v. 527, 528, 529.] 
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How happy art thou if thou couldst be content ! Godliness is great 
gain, if a man can be content with that which he hath ^ i. Tim. 6. 6; 
and all true happiness is in a mean estate. I have little wealth, 
as he said, ^sed qtcas anwtus magnas facit^ a Kingdom in conceit 

* nil amplius opto, 

Mai^ nate, nisi ut propria haec mihi munera faxis ; 

T have enough, and desire no more. 

8 Dii bene fecerunt inopis me quodque pusilli 
Fecerunt animi 

'tis very well, and to my content. ^ Vestem et fo7dunam concinnam 
pofius quam laxam probo ; let my fortune and my garments be both 
alike fit for me. And which ^Sebastian Foscarinus^ sometime Duke 
cf Venice^ caused to be engraven on his Tomb in Saint Mark's 
Church, Hear^ O ye Fenetians, and / will tell you which is the best 
thing in the world : to cofitemn it : I will engrave it in my heart, it 
shall be my whole study to contemn it. Let them take wealth, 
stercora stercus arnet^ so that I may have security ; bene qui latnit 
bene vixit ; ® thougli I live obscure,^ yet I live clean and honest ; 
and when as the lofty oak is blown down, the silly reed may stand. 
Let them take glory, for that^s their misery; let them take honour, 
so that I may have heart’s ease. Due me^^ O Jupiter^ et tu fatum^^ 
&*c. Lead me, O God, whither thou wilt, I am ready to follow; 
command, I will obey. I do not envy at their wealth, titles, 
offices j 

Stet quicunque volet potens 
Aulae culmine lubrico, 

Me dulcis saturet quies, 

[let who will be on power’s slippery height], let me live quiet and 
at ease. ^Erimus fortasse (as he comforted himself) quando illi 
non erunt ; when they are dead and goije, and all their pomp 
vanished, our memory may flourish : 

danl perennes 

Stemniaia non peritura Musse.'® 

[The imniorml Muses give undying fame.] 

1 f?ip. mlscell, ep. 40. • Sat. 6. lib. a. [4, 5.] * Hor. Sat. i. 4. [17, 18.] 

< Apuleius, [Apologia, p. 436, memoriter.] ® Chylranis, in Europae deliciis. 
Accipite, cives Veneti, quod est optimum in rebus humanis, res humanas 
contemnerc. Ovid, T?r. iii. iv, 25.] ^ Vahl vivere etiam nunc lubet, as 

Demea said, Adelph. Act iii. [Sc. iii. 92.] Quam multis non egeo, quam multa 
non desidero, ut Socrates in pompa, ille in nundinis. ® Epictetus, 77. cap. Quo 
sum destinatus, et sequar alacriter. • Puteanus, ep. 6a. Marullus. 
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Let him be my Lord, Patron, Baron, Earl/ and possess so many 
goodly Castles, it is well for me ^ that I have a poor house, and a 
little wood, and a well by it, &c. 

His me consolor victurum suavius, ac si 

Quaestor avus pater atque meus patruusque fuisset.* • 

i Jive, I thank God, as merrily as he, and triumph as much in this 
5 y mean estate, as if my Father and Uncle had been Lord Treasurer, 
or my Lord Mayor. He feeds of many dishes, I of one; qui 
Christum curat^ non multum curat quant de pretiosis cibis stercus 
conficiat: what care I of what stuff my excrements be made ? ^ He 
that lives according to nature canfiot he poor^ and he that exceeds can 
never have enough : totus non sufficit orbis^ the whole world cannot 
give him content. A small thing that the righteous hath^ is better 
than the riches of the ungodly^ Psal. 37. 19. And better is a ftoor 
morsel luith quietness than abundance with strife^ Prov. 17. 7. 

Be content then, enjoy thyself, und, as ^Chrysostom adviseth, be 
not angry for 7 vhat thou hast not^ but give God hearty thanks for what 
thou hast received. 

7 Si dat oluscula 
Mensa miniiscula 
Pace referta, 

Ne pete grand ia, 

Lniitaque prandia 
Lite repleta. 

[If scanty herbs thou canst with peace enjoy, 

Seek not for richer cates mixed with annoy.] 

But what wantest thou, to expostulate the matter? or what hast 
thou not better than a rich man ? ^ Healthy competent icfealth^ 

children^ security^ sleeps fricfids^ liberty^ diet, apparel, and what 
not, or at least mayest have (the means being so obvious, easy, 
and well known) for as he inculcated to himself, 

® Vita^u quae faciunt beatiorem, 

Juciindissime Martialis, haec sunt; 

Res non parta labore, sed relicta, 

Lis nunquam, &c. 

1 Hoc erat in votis, modus agri non ita magrus, Hortiifs ubi et tccto vicinus 
jugis aquae fons, et paulum silvae, &c. Hor. Sat. 6. lib. 2. Ser. [i, 2.J [2 Hor. 

Sat. i. vi. 130, 131.] ^ Hieronym. [Epist. 58. § 6.] ^ Seneca, con^il. ad 

Albinum c. n. Qui continet se intra naturae limites, paupertatem non sentit ; qui 
excedit, eum in opibus paupertas sequitur. juv. x. 168. memoriter.] 

6 Horn. 12. Pro his quae accepisti gratias age, noli mdignare pro his quae non 
accepisti. 7 Nat. Chytraeus, deliciis Europ. Gustonii in aedibus Hubianis in 

coenaculo h regione mensae. ® Quid non habet melius pauper quam dives? 
vitam, valetudinem, cibum, somnum, libertatem, &c. Cardan, \ De Consolaiione^ 
Lib. iii. ] ® Martial. 1. 10. epig. 47. Read it out thyself in the author. 
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I say again thou hast, or at least mayest have it, if thou wilt 
thyself, and that which I am sure he wants, a merry heart. 
Passing by a village in the territory of Milan, saith ^S, Austin^ 
I saw a poor beggar that had got^ belike, his belly full of meat, 
jesting and merry; I sighed, and said to some of my friends that 
were then with ?ne. What a deal of trouble, madness, pain and grkf 
do we sustam and exaggerate unto ourselves, to get that seaife 
happiness, which this poor beggar hath prhfented us of, and ivhich 
we peradventure shall nei^er have ! For that 7vhich he hath no7o 
attained with the begging of some small pieces of silver, a teiJiforal 
happiness, and present hearths ease, I ca7mot compass zvith all my 
careful zmndings, and running in and out, ^And surely the beggar 
zvas very merry, but I zvas heavy : M was secjire, but 1 was tiniorous, 
Afid if any man should ask me nozv, Whether 1 had rather be 7nerry, 
or still so solicitous and sad, I should say, A ferny. If he should ask 
me again^ Whether I had rather H)e as I am, or as this beggar zaas, I 
should sure choose to be as I am, tortured still zvith cares and fears ; 
but out of peevishness, and not out oftrtith. That which S. A ustin said 
of himself here in this place, I may truly say to thee ; thou discon- 
tented wretch, thou covetous niggard, thou churl, thou ambitious 
and swelling toad, ’tis not want, but peevishness, which is the 
cause of thy woes ; settle thine affection, tfiou hast enough. 

3 Denique sit finis qujerendi, quoque habeas plus, 

Paupericm metuas minus, et finite laborem 
Incipias ; parto, quod avebas, utere. 

Make an end of scraping, purchasing this Manjr, this field, that 
house,*for this and that child ; thou hast enough for thyself aad 
them ; 

4 quod pctis hie est, 

Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit zequus, 

'tis at hand, at home already, which thou sO earnestly seekest. Eut 

O si angulus ille 

Proximus accedat, qui nunc denormat agellum !* 

’O that I had bijf one nook of ground, that field there, that 
ptqsture ! ^ 

i'C^fess. lib. 6 . Transiens per vicum quendam Mediolanensem, animadverti 
pauperem quendam rnendicum, jam credo saturum, jocantem alque ridentem, et 
ingemui, et locutus sum cum amicis qui niecum erant, &c. [cap. 5.J 2 Et certe 

ille loetabatur, ego anxius ; s^curus ille, ego trepidus. Et si percontaretur me 
quispiam an exultare mallcm, an metuere, responderem, exultare : et si rursus 
interrogaret an ego talis essem, an qualis nunc sum, me ipsis curis confectum 
eligerem ; sed perversitate, non veritate. [Ibid,] 2 Hor. [Sat. i. i. 92-94. J 
< llor. Ep. lib I. [ii. 29, 30.] Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 8, 9.I 
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0 si urnam argenti fors quae mihi mons^ret i— — 

O that I could but find a pot of money now, to purchase, &c. to 
build me a new house, to marry my daughter, place my son, &c. 

if I might but Uvea while longer to see all things settled^ some two 
or three years^ I would pay my debtSy make all my reckonings eveh ; 

they are come and past, and thou hast more business than 
before. O madness I to think to settle that in thim old age when thou 
hast morCy which in thy youth thou canst not noiv compose y having but 
a little, ^Pyrrhus would first conquer A/rica, and then Asia, et 
turn suaviter agere, and then live merrily, and take his ease : but 
when Cineas the Orator told him he might do that already, id jam 
posse fieri, rested satisfied, condemning his own folly. Si parva 
licet componere inagnisj thou mayest do the like, and therefore be 
composed in thy fortune. Thou hast enough ; he that is wet in a 
bath, can be no more wet if he be flung into Tiber, or into the 
Ocean itself; and if thou hadst all the world, or a soli(^ mass of 
gold, as big as the world, thou canst not have more than enough ; 
enjoy thyself at length, and that which thou hast ; the mind is all ; 
be content, thou art not poor, but rich, and so much the richer, 
as ^Censorinus well writ to Cerellius, quanto pandora optas, non 
quo plura possides, in \yishing less, not having more. I say then, 
non adjice opes, sed ?ninue cupiditates (^tis ^ Epicurus^ advice) add 
no more wealth, but diminish thy desires; and, as Chrysostojn 
well seconds liim, si vis ditari, contenme divitias ; that's true 
plenty, not to have, but not to want riches, non habere, sed non 
indigere, vera abdndantia ; 'tis more glory to contemnf tiian to 
possess; et nihil egere est Deorum, How many deaf, dumb, 
halt, lame, blind, miserable persons, could I reckon up that 
are poor, and withal distressed, in imprisonment, banishment, 
galley-slaves, condemned to the mines, quarries, to gyves, in 
dungeons, perpetual thraldom, than all which thou art richer, 

p Hor, Sat. ii. 6. lo.] * O si nunc morerer, inquit, rf]uanta et qualia mifti 
inip>erfecta manerent : sed si mensibus decern vef octo siipervixero, omnia redigf^m 
ad libellum; ab ornni debito creditoque me explicabo. Prsetereunt interim i|*enses 
decern et octo, et cum illis anni, et adhuc restant plura quam prius. Quid igitur 
speras, O insane, finem, quern rebus tuis non inveneras in juventa, in senecta 
impositurum ? O dementiam ! quum ob curas et negotia tuo judicio sis infelix, quid 

F utas futurum, quum plura supererint? Cardan. *lib. 8. cap. 40. de rer. var. 

Plutarch, [Vita Pyrrhi, § 14.] p Virg. G. iv, 176. If we may compare small 
things with great.] ® Lib de natali. cap. 1. • Apud Stobceura ser. 17. 

y Horn. 12. in 2. 
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thou art more happy* to whom thou art able to give an alms, 
a Lord, in respect, a petty Prince ! ^ Be contented then, I say, 

repine and mutter no more, for thou art not poor indeed^ but in 
opinion. 

Yea, but this is very good counsel, and rightly applied to such 
as have it, and will not use it, that have a competency, that a^ 
able to work and get their living by the sweat of their brows, by 
their trade, that have something yet; h^ that hath birds may 
catch birds; but what shall we do that are slaves by nature, impo- 
tent, and unable to help ourselves, mere beggars, that languish and 
pine away, that have no means at all, no hope of means, no trust 
of delivery, or of better success ? as those old Britons complained 
to their Lords and Masters the Romans^ oppressed by the Picts^ 
mare ad Barbaras^ Barbari ad mare^ the Barbarians drove them 
to the sea, the sea drove them back to the Barbarians ; our pre- 
sent misery compels us to cry oat and howl, to make our moan to 
rich men’ they turn us back with a scornful answer to our mis- 
fortune again, and will take no pity of us ; they commonly over- 
look their poor friends in adversity ; if they chance to meet them, 
they voluntarily forget, and will take no notice of them ; they will 
not, they cannot, help us. Instead of comfort, they threaten us, 
miscall, scoff at us, to aggravate our misery* give us bad language, 
or, if they do give good words, whaPs that to relieve us ? According 
to that of Thales^ facile est alios monere who cannot give good 
counsel? 'tis cheap, it costs them nothing. It is an easy matter 
when ong’s belly is full to declaim against feastifig ; Qui satur est 
plena laudat jejunia ventre? Doth the wild Ass bray when he hath 
grass ^ or loweth the Ox udie?i he hath fodderl Job 6. 5. ^Neque 
enini populo Romano quidquam potest esse hetiuSy no men living so 
jocund, so merry, as the people of Rome \x,hen they had plenty ; 
but when they came to want, to be hunger-starved, neither shame^ 
nor laivSy nor armsy nor Magistrates could keep them in obedience, 
^neca pleadeth hard for poverty, and so did those lazy Philo- 
sophers : but in tile mean ^me ® he was rich, they had where\yithal 
to maintain themselves; but doth any poor man extol it? There 

I Non in paiipertate, sM in paupere (^Senec.), non re, sed opinione laboras, 
fExcerpta ex libris Senecse.] ^ [* See Erasmi Adagia, 249, D.] P Baptista 

Klantuanus, Eel. i.] ** Vopiscus, Aureliano. [cap. 47.] ^d si p>opulus famelicus 

inediA laboret, nec arma, lege^ oudor. magistralus, coercere valent. * One of 
the richest men in Rome. 
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are those (saith ^Bernard) that approve of a>ynean estate, but on that 
condition they never want themselves ; and some again are meek, so 
long as they may say or do what they list; but if occasion be ojfered, 
hoiv far are they from all patience / I would to God (as he said) * 
no man should commend poverty, but he that is poor, or he that so 
|iuch admires it, would relieve, help, or ease others. 

•Nunc si nqs audis, atque es divinus, Apollo, 

Die mihi, qui nummos non habet, unde petal ; 

Now if thou hear’st us, and art a good man, 

Tell him that wants, to get means, if you can. 

But no man hears us, we are most miserably dejected, the scum of 
the world, 

^ Vix habet in nobis jam nova plaga locum. 

We can get no reliefjsno comfort, no succour, 

®Et nihil inveni quod mihi ferret opem. 

We have tried all means, yet find no remedy : no man living can 
express the anguish and bitterness of our souls, but we that endure 
it; we are distressed, forsaken, in torture of body and mind, in 
another Hell : and wh^,t shall we do? When ^Crasstes, the Ro?nan 
Consul, warred against the Parthians, after an unlucky battle 
fought, he fled away in the night, and left four thousand men, sore 
sick and wounded in his tents, to the fury of the enemy, which 
when the poor men perceived, clamorihiis et ululaiibus omnia 
complerunt, they rhade lamentable moan, and roared dowb-r%ight, as 
loud as Hoftier's Mars when he was hurt, which the noise of 10,000 
men could not drown, ^ and all for fear of present death. But our 
estate is far more tragical and miserable, much more to be deplored, 
and far greater cause have we to lament ; the Devil and the world 
persecute us, all good fortune hath forsaken us, we are left to the 
rage of beggary, cold, hunger, thirst, nastiness, sickness, irksome- 
ness, to continual torment, labour and pain, to derision arfd 
contempt, bitter enemies all, and far worse than any death ; deaili 

1 Serm. Quidam sunt qui pauperes esse volunt ita ut nihil illis desit ; sic com- 
mendant ut nullam patiantur inopiam ; sunt et alii mites, qiiamdiu dicitur et agitur 
ad eonim arbitrium, &c. 2 Nemo paupertatehi commendaret nisi pauper. 

• Petronius Catalec. ^ Ovid. [Ex Ponto, ii. 7. 42. There is scarce a possibility 
of a new blow.] 0 Ovid. [Ex Ponto, ii. 7. 46.] • Plutarch, vit. Crassi. [§ 27.] 

p Iliad, V. 858-860.] 
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alone we desire, death we seek, yet cannot have it, and what shall 
we do? 

Quod maI6 fers, assuesce ; feres benei— 

accustom thyself to it, and it will be tolerable at last. Yea, but I 
may not, I cannot, 

In me consumpsit vires fortuna nocendo,* 

I am in the extremity of human adversity ; and, as a shadow leaves 
the body when the Sun is gone, I am now left and lost, and quite 
forsaken of the world. Qui jacet in terj'a^ 7ton habet unde cadai ; * 
cornfort thyself with this yet, thou art at the worst, and, before it 
be long, it will either overcome the.p, or thou it. If it be violent, 
it cannot endure, aui solvetur, aut solvet let the Devil himself and 
all the plagues of Egypt come upon thee at once, 

Ne tu cede malis, sCd contra auden'ftor ito,® 

be of good courage ; misery is virtue's whetstone. 

® Serpens, sitis, ardor, arenas, 

Dulcia virtuti, 

as Cato told his soldiers marching in the deserts of Libya^ thirst, 
heat, sands, serpents, were pleasant to a viliant man ; honourable 
enterprizes are accompanied with dangers and damages, as experi- 
ence evinceth ; they will make the rest of thy life relish the better. 
But put case they continue, thou art not so poor as thou wast bom, 
and, af spme hold, much better to be pitied than envied. But be 
it so thou hast lost all, poor thou art, dejected, in pain of body, 
grief of mind, thine enemies insult over thee, thou art as bad as 
Job ; yet tell me (saith Chrysostom) was Job or the Devil the greater 
conqueror! surely Job. The Deidl had kis goods^ he sate on the 
muck-hill^ and kept his good name ; he lost his children^ healthy 
friends^ but he kept his innocency ; he lost his money ^ but he kept his 
" ri>nfidence in God^ which was better than any treasure. Do thoUy 
then as Job did, triumph af Job did^ “and be not molested® as every 
fooltis. Sed qua ratione potero ! [But] how shall this be done ? 

p Ovid, A. A. ii. 647.] [* Seneca, Agamemnon, 697, 608, memoriter.] 

[ 3 lie that is on the ground need fear no fall.] P J^neca, De Provid. vi.J 
® Virg. Ain. vi. 95.] ® Lucan, lib. 9. [402, 403.] ^ An quum super fimo 

sedit Job, an cum omnia abstulit Diabolus, &c. , pecuniis privatus fiduciam Deo 
habuit, omni thesauro pretiosiorem. ^ Hgec videntes sponte philosophemini, 
nec insipientum affections dgitemur. [• Troubled, annoyed.] 
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c 

Chrysostom answers, facili^ si coslum cogitaveris^ with great facility, 
if thou shalt but meditate on Heaven. ^Hafinah wept sore, and, 
troubled in mind, could not eat ; but^ why iveepest thou ? said 
Elkanah her husband, and why eatest thou notl luhy is thine heart 
troubled ? am not I better to thee than ten sons ? and she was quiet, 
^{lou art here * vexed in this world; but say to thyself, Why art 
thou troubled^ O my soul I Is not God better to thee than all 
temporalities, and momentary pleasures of the world? be then 
pacified. And though thou beest now peradventure in extreme 
want, ^it may be ’tis for thy further good, to try thy patience, as it 
did JoFs^ and exercise thee in this life : trust in God, and rely 
upon Him, and thou shalt be ^crowned in the end. What^s this life 
to eternity? The world hath forsaken thee, thy friends and for- 
tunes all are gone : yet know this, that the very hairs of thine head 
are numbered, that Qod is a spectator of all thy miseries, He sees 
thy wrongs, woes and wants. ^^Tis His good will and pleasure it 
should be so, and He knows better what is for thy good than thou thy- 
self His providence is over all, at all times ; he hath set a guard 
of Angels over us, and keeps us as the apple of his eye, Ps. 17. 8. 
Some he doth exalt, prefer, bless with worldly riches, honours, 
offices and preferinent(S, as so many glistering stars he makes to 
shine above the rest : some he doth miraculously protect from 
thieves, incursions, sword, fire, and all violent mischances, and, as 
the ®Poet feigns of that Lycian Pandarus, Lycaon^s son, when he 
shot at Menelaus the Grecian with a strong arm, and deadly arrow, 
Pallas, as a good Another keeps flies from her child’s fact asleep, 
turned by the shaft, and made it hit on the buckle of his girdle ; 
so some he solicitously defends, others he exposeth to danger, 
poverty, sickness, want, misery, he chastiseth and corrects, as to 
him seems best, in his vleep, unsearchable and secret judgement, 
and all for our good. The Tyrant took the City (saith '^Chrysostom) 
God did not hmder it ; led them away captives, so God would have ^ 
it ; he bound them^ God yielded to it ; fifing the??h into the furnac^, 

' I Sam. i. 8. 2 James i. 2. “ My brethren, count it an exceeding joy.Vhen 

you fall into divers temptations. ” * Afiflictio dat intcllcctum. Quos Deus diligit, 

castigat. [Heb. 12. 6.] Deus optimum quemque aut mala valetudine aut luctu 
afficit. Seneca. [De Providentia, c. iv.] < Q*iam sordet mihi terra quum 

coclum intueor. ® Senec. de providentia, cap. 2. Diis ita visum, Dii melius 
norunt quid sit in commodum meum. ® Horn. Iliad. [4. 122-140.] ^ Horn. 9. 

Voluit urbem tyrannus evertere, et Deus non prohibuit ; voluit captivos ducere, 
non impedivit ; voluit ligare, concessit; &c. 
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God perviiited it ; Jieatcd the Oven hotter^ it was granted : and when 
the Tyrant had done his worsts God shewed his power^ and the chil- 
drens patience, he freed them : so can he thee, and can ^help in an 
instant, when it seems to him good. ^Rejoice not against 7ne, O 7?iy 
enemy ; for though I fall, I shall rise : ivhen I sit in darkness, thjS 
Lord shall lighten me. Remember all those Martyrs, what they hav ) 
endured, the utmost that human rage and fury could invent, with 
what patience they have borne, with what willingness embraced it. 
Though he kill me, saith Job, 1 7vil I trust in him,^ Justus inexpug- 
fiabilis, as Chrysostom holds, a just man is impregi>able, and not to 
be overcome. The gout may hurt his hands, lameness his feet, 
convulsions may torture his Joints, hut not rectam mente?n, [his up- 
right mind,] his soul is free. 

^Nempe, pecus, reni, 

Lectos, argentum tafias licet ; in m^/iicis et 
Compedibus saevo teneas custode. 

’’Take away his money, his treasure is in Heaven ; banish him his 
Country, he is an inhabitant of that heavenly Jerusalem ; cast him 
into bonds, his conscience is free; kill his body, it shall rise again ; he 
fights ivith a shadow that contends ivith an upright man : he will 
not be moved. 

■ Si fractus illabatur orbis, 

Inipavidum ferient ruinoe : 8 

though Heaven itself should fall on his head, he will not be 
offended.. He is impenetrable, as an anvil hard, as constant as 
Job. ' 

®Ipse dcus simul atque volet me solvet, opinor. 

[God can deliver me when he will, I ween.] 

Be thou such a one ; let thy misery be what it will, what it can, 
with patience endure it, thou mayest be restored as he was. 
Terris proscriptus, ad ccelum p roper a ; ab hominibus desert us, ad 

*• » - 

1 Psal. cxiii. [7.] De terra inop^m, de stercore erigit pauperem. 3 Micah, 

vii: 8. * Premc, preme, ego cum Pindaro, aBctirnricrroi: Ufxi ^'sXXof if ItTnp ipx;; 

aX/urtff [Find. Pyth. ii. 146.] immersibilis sum, sicut suber super maris septum. 
Lipsius. Job. xiii. 15.] ® Hie ure, hie seca, ut in nsternum parcas, Austin. 

Diis fniitur iratis, superat et crescit nialis. Muciurn ignis, Fabricium paupertas, 
Regulum tormenta, Socratem venenum, superare non poiuit. ® Hor. Epist. 16. 
lib. I. [75-77, last line memoriter.] 7 Horn. 5. Auferet pecunias? at habet in 

ccelis : patriA dejiciet, at in coelestem civitatem mittet : vincula injiciet ? at habet 
solutam conscientiam : corpus interficiet, at iterum resurget ; cum umbra pugnat 
qui cum justo pugnat. ,, [‘^‘Hor. Odes, iii. iii. 7, 8.] * Leonides. 
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Deum fuge. The poor shall not always ^e forgotten^ the patient 
abiding of the meek shall not perish for ever^ Psal. 9. 18. vers. 9. 
The Lo 7 'd will be a ref uge of the oppressed ^ and a defence in the time 
of trouble, 

Servus Epictetus, mutilati corporis, Irus 

Pauper : at hcec inter carus erat Superis.^ 

Lame was Epictetu.s, and poor Irus, 

Yet to tl1t-rn both God was propitious. 

Lodovicus VertomanmiSy that famous traveller, endured much 
misery, yet surely, saith Scaliger^ he was vir Deo carus, [a man dear 
to God,] in that he did escape so many dangers, God especially 
protected him, he was dear ynto him. Modo in egestate, tribnla- 
tione, convalle deplomtionis, &*c. Thou art now in the vale of 
misery, in poverty, in agony, ^in te 7 nptaiion ; rest, eternity, happiness, 
i 77 i 7 )ioria ity, shall be thy reward, aj Chrysosto 7 n pleads, if thou trust 
ifi God, and keep thine innocency. Non si mall fiunc, et olim sic erit^ 
semper; a good hour may come upon a sudden; * expect a little. 

Yea, but this expectation is it which tortures me in the mean 
time ; futura exspectans prcesentibus angor,^ whilst the grass grows, 
the horse starves ; ® despair not, but hope well, 

rspera, iSatte, tibi melius lux crastina ducet : 

Dum spiras spera 



Cheer up, I say,* be not dismayed; Spes alit agricolas Jie that 
sows in tears, shall reap in joy, Psal. 126. 5, 

SI fortune me tormente, 

Esperance me contente. 

Hope refresheth, as much as misery depresseth ; hard beginnings 
have many times prosperous events, and that may happen at last, 
which never was yet A desire accomplished delights the soul, Prqy# 
13. 19. 

[1 See the original Greek of these lines in Aulus Cell ins, Noct. Att. il. 18.] 
2 Modo in pressura, in tentationibus, eril postea bonum tuum requies, aeternitas, 
immortalitas. Hor. Odes, ii. x. 17, 18. If it bad with thee now, it doesn’t 

follow it will be so always.] * Dabit Deus his quoque finem. [Virg. ^En. i. 199.] 
[® Cic. de Fin. i. 18. io. Burton wrongly assigns it to Seneca.] « Nemo 
desperet meliora lapsus. [Seneca, Thyestes, 3616. J ^ Theocritus. [Idyll, iv. 41, 
42. j [® Tibullus, IL 6. ax. Hope cheers the farmei’s.j 
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1 Grata superveniet quae non sperabitur bora : 

Which makes m’ enjoy my joys long wish’d at last, 

Welcome that hour shall come when hope is past 

A Jowering morning may turn to a fair afternoon, 

2 Nube solet pulsa candidus ire dies. 

The hope that is defend is the fainting of i/ie hearty hut when the 
desire comet h^ it is a tree of life ^ Prov. 13. 12, ^ suavissinium est voti 
co 77 tpos fieri. Many men are both wretched and miserable at first, 
but afterwards most happy, and oftentimes it so falls out, as 
Mdchiavel relates of Cosrno de Medici^ that fortunate and renowned 
Citizen of Europe., that all his youth ^uas full of perplexity., danger 
and misery., till forty years were past, and Sien upon a sudden the 
Sun of his honour brake out as through a cloud. Hunniades was 
fetched out of prison, and Hen^y the Thirdiof Portugal out of a 
poor Moimstery, to be crowned Kings. 

Malta cadunl inter calicem supremaque labra.® 

[There’s many a slip ’twixi the cup and the lip.] 

Beyond all hope and expectation many things fall out, and who 
knows what may happen ? Nonduni 077 iniu 7 n dierum Soles occidenmt, 
as Philippus said,® all the Suns are not yet set, a day may come to 
make amends for all. Though 77 iy Father and Mother forsake 77 ie, 
yet the Lord will gather tne up, Psal. 27. 10. Wait patieiitly on the 
Lord^ and hope m hwi, Psal. 37. 7. Be stro 7 ig, hope and trust in the 
I^ord, cend he will comfort thee, atid give thee thine heath's desire^ 
Psal. 27. 14. 

Sperate, et vosmet rebus servate secunclis.^ 

[Hope, and reserve yourselves for bel^r days.] 

Fret not thyself because thou art poor, contemned, or not so well 
for the present as thou wouldest be, not respected as thou oughtest 
t 64 ^e, by birth, plage, wortl^; or that which is a double corrosive, 
.thqu hast been happy, honourable and rich, art now distressed and 
poof, scorn of men, a burden to the world, irksome to thyself 
and others, thou hast lost all. Miserum est fuisse felicem, and, as 

[1 Hor. Epp. i. 4. 14.] 2 Ovid. [il. Tr. 142.] • Thales. ♦ Lib. 7. Flor. Hist. 

Omnium felicisslmus, et locupletissimus, &c., incarceratus scepe adolescentiam 
periculo mortis habuit, soUvpiludinis et discriminis plenam, &c, [® Erasmi 

Adagia, pp. 181, 2.] [•eLivy, 39. 26.] Virg. Ain. i. 207, quoted memoriter.] 

II. ‘ O 
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Boethius ^ calls it, infclicissimiim genus infortunii ; this made Timon 
half mad with melancholy, to think of his former fortunes and pre- 
sent misfortunes ; this alone makes many miserable wretches dis- 
content. I confess it is a great misery to have been happy, the 
quintessence of infelicity, to have been honourable and rich, but 
(et easily to be endured, ‘^security succeeds, and to a judicious man 
a far better estate. The loss of thy goods and money is no loss ; 

^ thou hast lost them^ they would othenvise have lost thee. If thy 
money be gone, ^thou art so much the lighter^ and, as Saint Hierome 
persuades Rusticus the Monk to forsake all and follow Christ : ^ gold 
and silver are too heavy metals for him to carry that seeks Heaven. 

® Vel nos in n.are proximum^ 

Gemmas et lapides, aurum et inutile, 

Summi matcriam mali 
MiUamus, scclenim si bene poenitet.^ 

IZeno the Philosopher lost all his goods by shipwrack,* ® he made 
like of it, fortune had done him a good turn, opes a me^ animum 
auferre non potest ; ^ she can take away my means, but not my 
mhid. He set her at defiance ever after, for she could not rob 
him that had nought to lose : for he was able to contemn more 
than they could possess or desire. Alexander sent an hundred 
talents of gold to Rhocion of Athens fora present, because he heard 
he was a good man : but Phocion returned his talents back again 
with a permitte me in posterum viruni boniim esse, [permit me] to be 
a good man still 3 let me be as I am. 

Non ml aurum posco, nec ml pretium — 

That Theban Crates flung of his own accord his money into the 
Sea, abite nunimi^ ego vos mcrganiy ne 7?iergar h vobis, I had rather 
drown you, than you should drown me.“ Can Stoicks and Epicures 
thus contemn wealth, and shall not we that are Christians? 
It was mascula vox et prceclara^ a generous speech of Cotta in 

[1 De Consol. Philosoph. 1 . ii. Par. 4.J 2 Laetior successit sccuritas quae simul 

cum divitiis cohabitare nescit. Camden. 3 Pecuniam perdidisti, fortass^ ilia te‘ 
perderet manens. Seneca. [Exccrpla e libris Senecne.J ^ Expeditior es ob 
pecuniarum jacturam, Fortuna opes auferre, non animum potest. Seneca. [Med. 
176.] Epistle 125.] ® Hor. [Let us cast our jewels and gems, and useless 

gold, the cause of all vice, into the sea, if we truly repent of our misdoings.] 
f 7 Hor. Odes, iii. xxiv. 47-50.] ® Jubet me posthac fortuna expeditius Philoso- 

phari. [Seneca, De Animi Tranquillitate, cap. xiv.] [» Sen. Medea, 176.] 
po I ask not gold, nor any reward. Plut. Life of Phf^cion, c. 18.] Diogenes 

l.atfrtius, Lib. vi. cap. 5.] 
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^Sallusty Many miseries have happened unto me at home^ and in the 
7vars abroad^ ofwhich^ by the help of God, some I have endured, some 
I have repelled, and by mine 07vn valour overcome : courage 7vas never 
7vanting to my designs, nor industry to my intents : prosperity or 
adversity could never alter my disposition, A wise man’s mind,^ 
Seneca holds,** ® is like tlu state of the 7vorld above the Moon, emr 
serene. Come then what can come, befall what may befall, infractum 
invictumque^ animum opponas:^ Rebus angustis animosus atque 
fortis appare (Hor. Od. ii. lib, 2 .) Hope and Patience are two 
sovereign remedies for all, the surest reposals, the softest cushions 
to lean on in adversity ; 

7 Dunim : sed levius fit 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas. 

[Say it be hard, yet patience makes that lighter 
That cannot be amended.] 

If it canngt be helped, or amended, ®make the best of it / ^necessitati 
qui se accommodat, sapit, he is wise that suits himself to the time. 
As at a game at tables, so do by all such inevitable accidents. 

Ita vita est hominum, quasi cum ludas tesseris, 

Si illud quod est maxime opus jactu non cadit, 

Illud quod cecidit fortd, id arte ut cyrigas ; 

If thou canst not fling what thou wouldest, play thy cast as well as 
thou canst. Every thing, saith Epictetus, ^‘^hath two handles, the 
one to be held by, the other not : ’tis in our choice to take and 
leav^ whether we will (all which Simplicius, his^Epictetus^] Com- 
mentatorf hath illustrated by many examples) and ’tis in our own 
power, as they say, to make or mar ourselves. Conform thyself 
then to thy present fortune, and cut thy coat according to thy 
cloth, ** Ut quimus, aiunt, quando ut volumus non licet, be cofitcnted 
7vith thy lot, state, and calling, whatsoever Tt is, and rest as well 
satisfied with thy present condition in this life. 

• 4 In frag. Quirites, multa mihi pericuia domi, militiae multa adversa fuere, 
quonim alia toleravi, ana deorum%.uxilio repuli et virtute mca; nunquam aninuis 
. negotio defuit, nec decretis labor ; nullse res nec prospers nec adversae ingenium 
mutabftit. p Epistle 59.] * Qualis mundi status supra lunam semper 

serenus. ^ Bona mens nullum tristioris fortunae recipit incursum, Val. lib. 4. c. i. 
Qui nil potest sperare, desperet nihil. p Meet it with an unbroken and un- 
conquerable courage.] p I» adversity be spirited and bold,] ^ Hor. [Odes, 
i. 24. 19, 20.] ® ,/Equam memento rebus in arduis Servare mentem. lib. 2. Od. 3. 

® Epict. c. 18. Ter. Adelph. Act. 4. Sc. 7. [21-23.] Unaquaeque res 
duas habet ansas, alteram cmae teneri, alteram quae non potest ; in manu no^ro 
quam volumus ^ccipere. ^ Enchiridion, § 43.] ^ Ter. And. Act. 4, Sc. 5. [lo. j 
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t 

Esto quod es ; quod sunt alii, sine quemlibet esse ; 

Quod non es, nolis ; quod poles esse, velis.i 
Be as thou art ; and as they are, so let 
Others be still ; what is and may be, covet. 

And as he that is ^ invited ^ to a feast eats what is set before him, 

g id looks for no other, enjoy that thou hast, and ask no more of 
od than what he thinks fit to bestow upon thee. JVon cuivis 
contingit adire CorintUum^ * we may not be all Gentlemen, all 
Catosyox LcbIU^ as Tiilly telleth us, all honourable, illustrious, and 
serene, all rich ; but because mortal men want many things, ^there- 
fore^ saith 27ieodoretf hath God diversely distributed his gifts ^ wealth 
to onoy shill to another, that rich men might encourage arid set poor 
7nen a work, poor men might Itarn several trades to the common good. 
As a piece of arras is composed of several parcels, some wrought 
of silk, some of goltj* silver, crewel of divers colours, all to serve 
for the exornation of the whole,' [as] Musick is made of divers 
discords and keys ; a total sum of many small numbers : so is a 
Common-wealth of several inequal trades and callings. ® If all 
should be CrcesizxiADariiy all idle, all in fortunes equal, who should 
till the land? as '^Menenius Agrippa well satisfied the tumultuous 
rout of Rome in his elegant Apologue of the belly and the rest of 
the members. Who should build houses, make our several stuffs 
for raiments ? We should all be starved for company, as Poveriy 
declared at large in Aristophanes* Plutus, and sue at last to be as 
we were at first. And therefore God hath appointed this inequality 
of States, orders and degrees, a subordination, as in^ all other 
things. The earth yields nourishment to vegetals, sensible crea- 
tures feed on vegetals, both are substitutes to reasonable souls, 
and men are subject amongst themselves, and all to higher powers : 
so God would have iu All things then being rightly examined, 
and duly considered as they ought, there is no such cause of so 
general discontent, 'tis not in the matter itself, but in our mind, as 
we moderate our passions, and esteem of things. Nihil aliud 

I ‘ 

p On an earlier page Burton says these lines are Hesiod.] p Epict. Frag. «5.i . 
* Epictetus. Invitatus ad convivium, quee apponuntur comedis, non quaei^ ultra; 
in mundo multa rogitas quae Dii negant. p Hor. Epp. i. 17. 36. All have not 
got the luck to visit Corinth.] ® Cap. 6. de providentia. Mortales cum sint 
rerum omnium indigi, ideo Deus aliis divitias, aliif paupertatem distribuit, ut qui 
opibus pollent mati riam subininistrent ; qui vero inopes exercitatas artibus manus 
admoveant. ® Si sintomnes sequales, necesse est ut omnes fame pereant; quis 
aratro terram sulcaret? quis sementem faceret? quis plantas sererct? quis vinum 
exprimeret? 7 Ljy. lib. fii. 32.] * ^ 
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necessartum ui sis ini^r (saith ^Cardan) qimm iitteniiserum credas. 
Let thy fortune be what it will, ’tis thy mind alone that makes thee 
poor or rich, miserable or happy. Vidi ego (saith divine Seneca) 
in villci hilari et amcend mcestos^ et medid solitudine occupatos ; no 7 i 
locus sed animus facit ad tranquillitaiem?' I have seen men mise- 
rably dejected in a pleasant village, and some again well occupkd 
and at good ease in a solitary desert ; 'tis the mind, not the plaR, 
caiiseth tranquillity, and that gives true content. I will yet add a 
word or two for a corollary. Many rich men, I dare boldly say it, 
that lie on down-beds, with delicacies pampered every day, in their 
well furnished houses, live at less heart’s case, with more anguish, 
more bodily pain, and through their intemperance more bitter hours, 
than many a prisoner or galley-skive. ^Mcecenas in plumd cequi 
vigilat ac Regulus in dolio,^ Those poor starved Hollanders^ whom 
^Bartison their Captain left in Nova Zenibla^ A?i. 1596, or those 
®eight miserable Englishmen that were latety^ left behind to winter 
in a stove in Greenland in 77 deg. of lat. 1630, so pitifully forsaken 
and forced to shift for themselves in a vast dark and desert place, 
to strive and struggle with hunger, cold, desperation, and death 
itself. ’Tis a patient and quiet mind (I say it again and again) 
gives true peace and content. So for all other things, they are, as 
old '^Chremes told us, as we use them. * 

Parentes, patriam, amicos, genus, cognates, divitias, 

Hccc perindc sunt ac illius animus qui ea possidet ; 

Qui uti scit, ei bona ; qui utitur non rede, mala. 

Parents,, friends, fortunes, country, birth, alliance, &:c. ebb and 
flow with our conceit ; please or displease, as we accept and con- 
strue them, or ai)ply them to ourselves. Faber quisque fortuncE suce^ 
and in some sort I may truly say prosperity and adversity are in 
our own hands. Nemo Iceditur nisi d se^psOy and, which Seneca 
confirms out of his judgement and experience, every man's mind 
is stronger than fortune^ and leads him to what side he 7 a ill ; a cause 
’ iP himself each on^ is of his good or bad life. But will we, or nill we, 

’ 1 ^ib. 3. De consolat. P Epistle 55.] » Seneca. [De Providentia, cap. iii.] 

[4 Moecenas sleeps no better on down than Regulus in his barrel.] ® Vide 
Isaacum Pontaniim, Descript. Amsterdam, lib. 2. c. 22. ® Vide Ed. Pelhams 

book, edit. 1630. 7 Heautontim. Act. i. Sc. 2. [20-22.] P Apjp. ap. Sail, de 

Rep. Ord, i. Every one is •the architect of his own fortune.] See Erasmi 

Adagia, p. 856, B. No one is hurt e.xcept by himself.] Epist. 98. Omni 

fortuna valentior ipse animus, in utramque partem res suas ducit, beatoeque ac 
miserae vitae sibi causa esu 
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make the worst of it, and suppose a man in tne greatest extremity, 
Tis a fortune which some indefinitely prefer before prosperity ; of 
two extremes, it is the best. Luxuriant anhni rebus plerumque 
secundisy men in * prosperity forget God and themselves, they are 
besotted with their wealth, as birds with henbane : ^ miserable, if 
fcx'Jtune forsake them, but more miserable if she tarry and over- 
wnelm them : for when they come to be in great j)lace, rich, they 
that were most temperate, sober and discreet, in their private for- 
tunes, as NerOy Otko, VitelliuSy lleliogabahis {pptimi iniperatores 
nisi imperasseni) ^ degenerate on a sudden into brute beasts, so 
prodigious in lust, such tyrannical oppressors, &c. they cannot 
moderate themselves, they become Monsters, odious, Harpies, 
what not ? cum triiwipJioSy opes, /io?iores adepti sunty ad voluptateni 
otium deinceps se converttmt : Twas ^Catds notCy they cannot C 07 i* 
tain. For that cause belike, 

® Eutrapelus ciiicunque nocerc volcbat 
Vestiinenta dabat pretiosa ; beatus enim jam 
Cum pulchris tunicis sumet nova consilia et spes, 

Dormiet in lucem, scorto postponet honestum 
Officium. 

Eutrapelus, when he would hurt a knave, 

Gave him gayjclothes and wealth to make him brave! 

Because now i^ich he would quite change his mind, 

Keep whores, fly out, set honesty behind. 

On the other side, in adversity many mutter and repine, despair, &c. 
both bad I confess, 

7 ui calceus olim. 

Si pede major erit, subvertet : si minor, uret, 

as a shoe too big, or too little, one pincheth, the other sets the foot 
awry, sed i nialis ininirnum.^ If adversity hath killed his thousand, 
prosperity hath killed Ms ten thousand : therefore adversity is to 
be preferred ; ® hcec frcB 7 io indigety ilia solatia : ilia fallity hcec in- 
struit : the one deceives, the other instructs : the one miserably 
happy, the other happily miserable : an^ therefore many Philos(> 
phers have voluntarily sought adversity, and so much commend k 

[1 Ovid, A. A. ii. 437.] * Fortuna quern nimium fovet stultum facit. Pub. 

[Syrus.] 3 Seneca de beat. vit. cap. 14. Miseri si 4 eserantur ab ea, miseriores si 
obruantur. Tacitus, Hist. i. 49, memoriter, excellent emperors had they 

iiever been emperors.] 5 I’lutarch. vit. ejus. f§ 8.] « Hor. Epist. lib. i. Ep. 

18. [31-35.] ^ Hor. [Ep. i. 10. 42, 43.] [8 Cic. de Off. iii. i. 3, but of evils 

choose the least.] ® Boeth. [De Consol. Philos, lib,} 2, fProsa viii,] 
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in their precepts. Dmnetnus in Seneca'^ esteemed it a great in- 
felicity, that in his life time he had no misfortune, miseruyn cui 
itihil unquam accidisset adversi. Adversity then is not so heavily to 
be taken, and we ought not in such cases so much to macerate our- 
solves : there is no such odds in poverty and riches. To conclude 
in '^HierojtCs words, /?£//// askourMagnificoes^ that biald withMarbk^ 
ajid bestmv a whole Manor on a thready what difference betwixt thmi 
and Paul the Eremite, that bare old man U they drink in jewels^ he 
in his hand : he is poor^ and goes to Heaven^ they are ric\ a?id go 
to Help 


MEMB. •IV. 

Against Ser^ntude^ Loss of Liberty^ Imprisonment^ Banishment, 

Servitude, loss of liberty, imp^-isonment, are no such miseries as 
they are held to be : we are slaves and servants the best of us all : 
as we do reverence our masters, so do our masters their superiors : 
(lentlemen serve Nobles, and Nobles [are] subordinate to Kings, 
Omne sub regno graviore regnunf Princes themselves are God^s ser- 
vants, Reges in ipsos hnperium est Jovis^ They are subject to their 
own Laws, and, as the Kings of China^endme more than slavish im* 
])risonrnent, to maintain their state and greatness, they ever come 
abroad. Alexander was a slave to fear, Ccesar of pride, Vespasian 
to his money, {nihil enim refert^ rerum sis sena/s an honii?iu?n,^) 
Heliogalkilus to his gut, and so of the rest. leavers are slaves to 
their Mistresses, rich men to their gold, Courtiers generally to lust 
and ambition, and all slaves to our affections, as Evangelus well 
(Uscourseth in ® MacrobiuSy and ^ Seneca the Philosopher, assiduam 
srnntutem extremam et ineluctabilem^ he caUs it, a continual slavery, 
to be so captivated by vices; and who is free? Why then dost 
thou repine ? Satis est potens^ Hierorn saith, qui servire non cogituri? 

P De ProvideiUia/cnp. 3. m^iioriter.] 2 Epist. lib. 3. vit. Paul. Ermil. Libet 
cos %pnc interrogare qui domus marmoribiis vestiunt, qui uno filo villanim ponunt 
pretia, huic seni mode quid unquam defiiit? vos gemma bibitis, ille concavis 
rnanibus naturae satisfecit ; ille pauper Paradisum capit, vos avaros Gehenna 
suscipiet. [2 Seneca, Thyestes, 612.] [■* Hor. Odes. iii. i. 6.] P For it 

makes no difference whether^you are the slave of things or persons.] p Satur. 
1 . II. Alius libidini servit, alius ambitioni, omnes spei, onines tirnori. ^ Nat. 
[Quoest. I lib. 3 [Pra*fatio.] p Epist. 125, § 20. He is powerful enough who is 
not obliged to do servile v^rk.l 
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Thou carriest no burdens, thou art no pri^soner, no drudge, and 
thousands want that liberty, those pleasures, which thou hast. 
Thou art not sick, and what wouldest thou have ? But nitimiir in 
vetitiun^ we must all eat of the forbidden fruit. Were we enjoined 
to go to such and such places, we would not willingly go : bnr, 
t^ing barred of our liberty, this alone torments our wandering 
^ul that we may not go. A Citizen *of ours, saith '^Cariian^ was 
sixty years of age, and diad never be^ forth of the walls of the 
City Milan ; the Prince hearing of it, commanded him not to stir 
out : being now forbidden that which all his life he had neglected, 
he earnestly desired, and being denied, dolore confectus vtoHcni 
obiit^ he died for grief. 

What I have said of servitude, I say again of imprisonment. 
We are all prisoners. ‘ ^ What’s our life but a prison ? We are all 
imprisoned in an Island. 'Plu world itself to some men is a 
prison, our narrow selxs as so man?/ ditches, and when they have 
compassed the Globe of the earth, they would fain go see what 
is done in the Moon. In ^Mnscovy^ and many other Norlhern 
parts, all over Scandia^ they are imprisoned half the year in stoves, 
they dare not peep out for cold. At ^ Aden in Ai'abia d:ey are 
penned in all day long with that other extreme of heat, and keep 
their markets in the ni^ht. What is a ship but a prison? and so 
many Citiej are but as so many hives of Bees, Ant-lulls. But that 
which thou abhorrest, many seek : women keep in all the Winter, 
and most part of Summer, to preserve their beauties; some ^ for 
Ijve of study: Dimosthenes shaved his beard, because te .would 
cut off all occasion from going abroad:® how many Monks and 
Friars, Anchorites, abandon the world ! Monachus in urbe^ piscis 
in arido? Art in prison ? Make right use of it, and mortify thy- 
self. ^ Where may a mqn contemplate better tha?i in solitarincssy or 
study more than in quietness? Many worthy men have been im- 
prisoned all their lives, and it hath been occasion of great honour 
and glory to them, much publick good by their^excellent medilor 
tion. ® Ftolemccns King of Egypt, cum^'viribiis attenuatis injinna 

p Ovid, Am. iii. 4. 17.] 2 De Consol. 1. iii. 3 O gencrosc, quid est vita 

nisi career animi? [Cardan, De Consolatione, Lib. iii.J ^ Herbastein. 

^ Vertomannus, navig. 2. c. 4. Commercia in nun^linis noctu hor^ secunda ob 
nimios qui saeviunt interdiu aestus exercent. p Plutarch, I .ife of Demosthene.s, 

7*] F A Monk in a town is a fish out of water.] « Ubi verior contcmplatio 
quam in solitudine? ubi studium solidius quam in quietc? ® Alex. ab. Alex. gen. 
dier. lib. i. cap. 2. • 
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valeitidine labo?'arety miro discendi studio affect us^ &>c. now being 
taken with a grievous infirmity of body, that he could not stir 
abroad, became Stratds scholar, fell hard to his book, and gave 
himself wholly to contemplation, and upon that occasion (as mine 
Author adds) pulcherrinitim regia opulent ia monument um^ to 

his great honour built that renowned Library at Alexandrif^ 

. wherein were 40,000 volurn^S.^ Severinus Boethius never writ * 
elegantly as in prison, Fau^o devoutly, for most of his Epistles 
were dictated in his bonds : Joseph^ saith ^Austin, got mo7’e credit 
ui prison tha7i whefi he distributed com, and was Lord of PharaolCs 
hous^. It brings many a lewd riotous fellow home, many wandering 
rogues it settles, that would otherwise have been like raving 
Tigers, ruined themselves and othei«. 

Banishment is no grievance at all, 07nne solu77i fo7'ti patria^ &*c. 
et patria est ubiainque bene cst,^ that's a man's country where he is 
well at ease. Many travel for pleasure to tlftt city, saith Seneca^ 
to which ftiou art banished, and what a great part of the citizens 
are strangers born in other places 1 ^ Iticolentibus patria, 'tis their 
country that are born in it, and they would think themselves 
banished to go to the place which thou leavest, and from which 
thou art so loth to depart. 'Tis no disparagement to be a 
stranger, or so irksome to be an exile. ^The 7'ain is a stra7iger to 
the earth, rivers to the Sea, Jupiter m Eg\pt, the Suft to us all, 
llie Soul is an alum to the Body, a Nightingale to the air, a 
Swallow i7i an house, and Ga7iy7?iede ifi Heaven, a7i Elephant at 
Fo/zte, a Fluvniix in India ; and such things commonly please us 
best wliicTi are most strange, and come farthest off. Those old 
Hebrews esteemed the whole world Gentiles ; the Greeks held all 
Barbarians but themselves ; our modern Italia 71 s account of us 
as dull Tran sal pines by way of reproach, tbey scorn thee and thy 
country, which thou so much admirest. 'Tis a childish humour 
to hone after home, to be discontent at that which others seek; to 
prefer, as base Icelanders and Nonvegia/is do, their own ragged 
Island before Half or Grease, the Gardens of the world. There is 


1 In Ps. Ixxvi. Non itn laiidatiir Joseph cum frumenta distribiieret, ac quum 
carcerem habitaret. [3 Ovid. F. i. 493.] P Poet. (Pacuv. ?) ap. c. Tusc. 5. 
37. 108.] P Consolatio ad fl!elviam, § 6.] ® Boethius. [De Consolat. Philos. 

Lib. ii. Prosa iv.l 6 f^hilostratus. [Epist, viii.] Peregrini sunt inibres in terra 
et fluvii in rnari, Jupiter apud ^ 4 «'gyptos, sol apud omnes ; hospes anima in corpore, 
luscinia in acre, hirundo in doino, Ganymedes coelo, &c. 
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a base Nation in the North, saith ^Pliny^ dalled Chattci^ that live 
amongst rocks and sands by the sea side, feed on fish, drink 
water : and yet these base people account themselves slaves in 
respect when they come to Rome. Ita est profecto (as he concludes) 
viultis fortiaia parcit in p(ena77i ; so it is, Fortune favours some* to 
Uye at home to their further punishment; Tis want of judgement. 
All places are distant from Heaven alike, the Sun shines happily 
as warm in one city as in another, and to a wise man there is 
no difference of climes : friends are everywhere to him that 
behaves himself well, and a Prophet is not esteemed in his own 
Country. Alexatidcr^ Ccesar^ Traja7t^ Ad7/a7i, were as so many 
land-leapers,^ now in the East, now in the West, little at 
1 ome, and Paulus Ve7ietus^ Lod. Vertoma7iniis^ Pinzo7iu$^ Cada- 
inustus^ Columbus^ A7nericus Vespucdus^ Vascus Ga77ia^ Drake ^ 
Candish^ 0/irer A nori, Schoute/iy got all their honour by voluntary 
expeditions. But ;{^ou say suclf men’s travel is voluntary ; we 
are compelled, and as malefactors must depart : yet ‘know this 
of ^Plato to be true, ultori Deo siwivia aira pe7‘egrinus est, God 
hath an especial care of strangers, a7id udien he wa7it$ friends and 
allies, he shall desem'e better, a7id find inore favour unth God and 
men. Besides the pleasure of peregrination, variety of objects 
will make amends ; * and so many Nobles, Tully, Aristides, 
The7nisiocas, Theseus, Codrus, as have been banished, will 
give sufficient credit unto it. Read Peter Alcionius his two books 
of this subject 


MEMB. V. 

Against Sorroiv for Death of Frie7ids or other^inse, vain Pear, 

Death and departure of friends are things generally grievous ; 
^ 077mium quee i7i }iu77iana vita contmgunt, luctus atq.ue fnors st^pti 
acerbissi77ta, the most austere and bitte* acciderfes that can happen 
to a man in this life, in {ete7'7iu77i valedicere, to part for ever, to for- 

1 Lib. i. Nullam friigem habent, potus ex imbre : ct hoe gentes si 

vincantur, &c. [2 = wanderers.] [3 Pinzon was one of Columbus’ companions. 

Cada Mosta was a Venetian traveller. Vasco da (?.ima was the celebrated Portu- 
guese navigator. Thomas Cavendish was the third navigator of the globe.] 
^ Lib. 5. de Icgibus fp. 729 K. 730 A.] Cumque cognatis careal et amicis, majorem 
apud Dcos et apud homines inisericordiani mcretur, Cardan, de consol, lib. 2. 
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sake the world and alk our friends, 'tis uliimtim ierribiltum^ the 
last and the greatest terror, most irksome and troublesome unto 
us. ^Homo toties vioritur^ quoties amittit siios,^ And though we hope 
for a better life, eternal happiness, after these painful and miserable 
day€, yet we cannot compose ourselves willingly to die; the 
remembrance of it is most grievous unto us, especially to suclv 
who are fortunate and rich : they start at the name of death, as air 
horse at a rotten post. Say what you cai> of that other world, 
with ^Meiezuma^ that Itidian Prince, bonum est esse they had 
rather be here. Nay, many generous spirits, and grave staid men 
oihenwise, are so lender in this, that at the loss of a dear friend, 
they will cry out, roar, and tear their hair, lamenting some months 
after, howling, O Hone^ as those J^ish women, and ® Greeks at 
their graves, commit many undecent acti5ns, and almost go 
besides themselves My dear father, my sweet husband, mine 
only brother's dead, to whom shall I make moan ? 

■ O me miserum ! 

Quis dabit in lacrimas fontem, &c.® 

What shall I do? 

y Sed totum hoc studiiim luctu fraterna mihi mors 
Abstulit, O misero fraier adenipte mi^i I 

My brother's death my study hath undone, 

Woe's me ! alas ! my brother he is gone 1 

Mezefliius would not live after his son ; 

® Nunc vivo, nec adhuc homines lucemque rejjnquo, 

Sed linquam 

And Pompeys wife cried out at the news of her husband's death, 

®Turpe mori post te solo non posse dolore, 

vlolenta luctu et ttescia tole7‘andi, as TacitusX^i A^rippina^ not able 
to moderate her passions. So, when she heard her son was slain, 
she abruptly broke off her work, changed countenance and colour, 
t()i% her hair, hnd ffll a roanng downright. 

* Sei»Ga. [Seneca is a slip of Burton’s. It should be Publius Syrus.] p A 
man dies as often as he loses his friends. Cf. Young, " Friends pan^ ’tis the 
survivor dies.’’] ^ Benzo. [•* Matt. xvii. 4.] 5 Summ<?^fl!?fleululatum 

f)riuntur, pectora percutientes, &c., miserabile spectaculum exhibontes. Ortelius 
in Ciraecia. p Stroza.] * 7 Catullus. [Ixviii. 19, 20 . 1 ® Virgil. [A^n. x. 

855-856. I live BOW, nor as yet leave the world and light of days, but I will leave 
them.] Lucan, fix. 108. Not to be able to die through sorrow alone for thee 
would be disgraceful.] ^ Amial. [cap. i.] 
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subitas miserr^; color ossai/cliquit ; 

Excussi manibus radii, revolutaque pensa; 

Evolat infelix, et fcuniineo ululatu, 

Scissa coniain 1 

Another would needs run upon the sword’s point after Eitryaliis\ 
departure, 

2 Figite me, siqua est pietas, in me omnia tela 
Conjicite, 6 Rutili ; 

O let me die, some good man or other make an end of me ! How 
did Achilles take on for Patroclus' departure ! A black cloud ot 
sorrows overshadowed him, saith Horner.^ Jacob rent his clothes, 
put sack-cloth about his loins, sorrowed for his son a long season, 
and could not be comforted^ but would needs go down into the 
grave unto his son, Gen. 37. 35. Many years after, the remembrance 
of such friends, of such accidents, is most grievous unto us, to see 
or hear of it, thougl^ it concern i\ot ourselves, but others. Scaliy;er 
saith of himself, that he never read Socrates^ death# in Plato's 
Phcedo but he wept. ^Austin shed tears when he read the destruc- 
tion of Troy, But howsoever this ])assion of sorrow be violent, 
bitter, and seizeth familiarly on wise, valiant, discreet men, yet it 
may surely be withstood, it may be diverted. For what is there in 
this life, that it shoul(J be so dear unto us ? or that we should so 
much deplore the departure of a friend ? The greatest pleasures 
are common society, to enjoy one another’s presence, feasting, 
hawking, hunting, brooks, woods, hills, musick, dancing, ike, all 
this is but vanity and loss of time, as 1 have sufficiently decLared. 

®dum bibimiis, clum serta, unguenta, puellas, 

Poscimus, obrepit non intellecta sencctus. 

Whilst we drink, prank ourselves, with wenches dally, 

Old age upon’s at unawares doth sally. 

c 

As Alchemists spend that small modicum they have to get gold, 
and never find it, we lose and neglect eternity, for a little momen- 
tany® pleasure, which we cannot enjoy; nor shall |‘ver attain to in rtiis 
life. We abhor death, pain and grief, aft, and yet we will do nothing 
of that which should vindicate us from, but rather voluntarily1!hrust 

P Virg. .^n. ix. 475-478. The colour suddenly left her cheek, the distaff forsook 
her hand, the reel revolved, and with dishevelled l 5 cks she broke away, wailing as 
a woman.] 2 Virg. Ain. ix. [493-494. Transfix me, O Rutuli, if you have any 
piety ; pierce me with a thousand arrows.] p Iliad, xvii. 591.] * Confess, 1 . i. 

® Juvenalis, [ix. 128, 9.] [® = momentary. J 
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ourselves upon it. ^ The lascivious prefers his 7vhore before his life 
or good estate ; an angry man his revenge ; a parasite his gut; 
ambitious honours ; covetous wealth ; a thief his booty ; a soldier 
his spoil \ we abhor diseases^ and yet we pull them upon us. We 
never better or freer from cares, than when we sleep, and yet, 
which we so much avoid and lament, death is but a perpetu^ 
sleep, and why should it, as ’^Epicurus argues, so much affright us r 
When we are^ death is not: but when dedth is, then we are not : 
our life is tedious and troublesome unto him that lives best ; ® V/j* 
a misery to be born, a pain to live, a trouble to die ; death makes an 
end* to our miseries, and yet we cannot consider of it. A little 
before ^ Socrates drank his potion of cicuta^ he bid the Citizens 
of Athens cheerfully farewell, and*' concluded his speech with 
this short sentence, My time is ncnv co7ne to be gone, I to 7ny 
death, you to live on ; but which of these is best God alone knows. 
For therejs no pleasure here, btt sorrow is annexed to it, repen- 
tance follows it. ^ If I feed liberally, I am likeJy sick, orsurfeit; if 
1 live sparuigly, my hunger and thirst is not allayed ; I am well 
neither full nor fasting; if I live honest, I bunt in lust ; if I take 
my pleasure, I tire and starve myself, and do injury to my body 
and soul. Of so small a quantity of mirth, hoiv much sorrcnv] 
after so little pleasure, how great misery ! both wavs trouble- 

some to me, to rise, and go to bed, to eat and provide my 
meat ; cares and contentions attend me all day long, fears and 
suspicions all my life. I am discontented, and why should I 
desire sotmuch to live ? But an happy death will make an end of 
all our woes and miseries ; 

Omnibus una meis certa medela malis.* 

Why shouldest thou not then say with old Simeon, since thou art 
so well affected. Lord, now let thy servant kepart in peace -I or with 
Paul, / desire to be dissolved, and to be with Christ.^^ Beata mors 

• 

1 Amator scortum • vitae prae^onit, iracundus vindictam, parasitus gulam, 
ambitiosus honores, avarus opes, miles rapinam, fur praedam ; morbos odimus et 
accerftmus. Card. [De Consolatione, Lib, ii.] * Seneca. Quum nos sumus, 
mors non adest ; cum vero mors adest, turn nos non sumus. ^ Bgmard. c. 3, 
med. Nasci miserum, vivere poena, angustia mori. •* PldTW^ilfipof. Socratis. 

[p. 42 A.] Sed jam bora est hpnc abire, &c. Hemlock.] ® Comedi ad 

satietatem, graviias me ofifendit ; parcius edi, non est expletum desiderium ; vene- 
reas delicias sequor, hinc morbus, lassitudo, &c. ^ Bern. c. 3. med. De tantilla 

ketitia quanta tristitia ; post tantam voluptatem quam ^vis miseria I f8 That 
is the certain cure for all oifi* troubles.] f® St Luke it 29.] Phil i, 23.] 
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quce ad beata/n vitaiti adiium aperit^ Tis a Ifiessed hour that leads 
us to a ^ blessed life ; and blessed are they that die in the Lord.^ 
But life is sweet, and death is not so terrible in itself as the con- 
comitants of it, a loathsome disease, pain, horror, &c. and many 
times the manner of it, to be hanged, to be broken on the wheel,* to 
kp burned alive. ® Sef-vetus the heretick, that suffered in Geneva^ 
when he was brought to the stake, and saw the executioner come 
with fire in his hand, viso igne^ tain horrendiim exclamavit^ ut 

universum populiim perterrefecerit^ roared so loud that he terrified 
the people. An old Stoick would have scorned this. It troubles 
some to be unburied, or so : 

non te optima mater 

Condet hiimi, patriovfi oncrabit membra sepulchro ; 

Alitibus linquere feris ; aut gurgite meibuin 
Unda feret, piscesque impasti vulnera lambent.^ 

Thy gentlckparents shall n<jt bury thee, 

Amongst thine ancestors entomb'd to be, 

But feral fowl thy carcass shall devour, 

Or drowned corpse hungry fish maws shall scour. 

As Socrates told Crito^ it concerns me not wliat is done with me 
when I am dead; facilis jactura sepulchri I care not so long 
as I feel it not ; let them set mine head on the pike of Teneriffe^ 
and my quarters in the* four parts of the world, 

Pascam licet in cruce corvos,® 

let wolves or bears devour me ; 

7 Coelo tegitur qui non habet iirnam, 

the canopy of heaven covers him that hath no tomb.* So like- 
wise for our friends, why should their departure so much trouble 
us ? They are better as we hope, and for what then dost thou 
lament, as those do whom Paul taxed in his time, \ Thess, 4^ 13. 
that have no hope, Ti^ fit there should be some solemnity : 

®Sed sepelire decet defunctum, pectore forti 
Constantes, unumque diem fletui indulgentes. 

[After one day given to grief ought • 

To bury our dead vdth dogged resolution.] 

Job's friends said not a word to him the first seven days, but let 
sorrow a'lAs ^icontent take their course, themselves sitting sad and 

1 Est enim mors piorum felix transitus de laborc aS refrigerium, de expectatione 
ad praemium, de agone ad brabeum. [* Apocalypse, xiy. 13.] ® Vaticanus, 

vita ejus. Virg. Alti. x. 557-560.] Virg. ii. 646. j Cf. Hor. 

Kpp. i. 16 . 48.] ^ Luc. [7. 189.] ® II. 19. [228, 2^9. ^Horner. 
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silent by him.^ When^ Jupitet himself wept for Safpcdonp what 
else did the Poet insinuate, but that some sorrow is good? 

SQuis matrem, nisi mentis inops, in funeie nati 
Flere vetat ? 

Who can blame a tender mother, if she weep for her children ? 
Beside, as ^ Plutarch holds, ’tis not in our power not to lament 
mdolentia no?i ciiivis co?iti/igit^ it takes away mercy and pity not to 
be sad ; ^tis a natural passion to weep for our friends, an irresistible 
passion to lament and grieve. I know not hotc (saith Seneca) but 
so?neti?fies Uis good to be miserable in misery : and for the most part 
all grief evacuates itself by tears P 

®est quredam flere voluptas, 

. Expletiir lachrymis egenturque df^lor : 

yet after a dafs mourning or two^ comfort thyself for thy heaviness^ 
Eccles. 38. 17. Non decet defunctum ign^vo qucestu prosequi; 
'twas GetVianicus's advice of old, that we should not dwell too 
long upon our passions, to be desperately sad, immoderate 
grievers, to let them tyrannize, there's indolcfitice arsy a medium to 
be kept : we do not (saith "^Austin) forbid men to grieve, but to 
grieve overmuch. / forbid not a man to be angry^ but I ask- for 
7idiat cause he is so f Not to be sady but tuhy is he sad 1 Not to fear^ 
but 7vherefore is he afraid t I require a moderation, af#well as a 
just reason. The Romans and most civil Commonwealths have 
set a time to such solemnities, they must not mourn after a set 
day,* or if m a family a child be born, a daughter or son marriedy 
some slate or honour be conferredy a brother be redeemed from his 
bandSy a friend from his enemies y or the like, they must lament no 
more. And 'tis fit it should be so; to what end is all their 
funeral pomp, complaints and tears? When Socrates was dying, 
his friends Apollodorus and Crito with some others, were weeping 
by him, which he perceiving, asked them what they meant : ^for 

p Job. ii. 13.] [2 riom. II. 459, 460.] 8 Ovid. [Remed. Amor. 127, 128.] 

< Con|ol. ad Apollon. Non est libertate nostra positum non dolere, misericordiam 
abolct, &c. [§ iii.] [® M. Aniiiiei Senecae, Controv. Lib. v. Contr. 30.] * Ovid. 

Trist. 4. [3. 37, 38.1 7 Tacitus, [Ann. ii. 71, memorilcr. It siP'J3jov<fe^oming to 

mourn the dead idly.] ® Lib. 9. cap. 9. de civitate Dei. Non quaero cum 

irascatur sed cur, non utrum s:i tristis sed unde, non utrum timeat sed quid timeat. 
® Festus, verbo minuitur. Luctui dies indicebatur, cum liberi nascantur, cum frater 
abit, amicus ab hospite, captivus domum redeat, puella desponsetur. Ob hanc 
causam mulieres ableg^rarq^ ne talia facerent. Nos hcec audiontes erubuiinus el 
destitimus k lacrimis. [P^to, Pheedo, p, 117 D, E,] 
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that very cause he put all the wojnen out of the room^ upon which 
words of his they tvere abashed^ atid ceased from their tears. Lodo- 
vicus Cortesius^ a rich Lawyer of Padua (as ^ Ber7iardi7ius Scardeo- 
nius relates) commanded by his last will, and a great mulc t if^ 
otherwise to his heir, that no funeral should be kept for him, no 
^an should lament, but, as at a wedding, musick and minstrels to 
De provided ; and, instead of black mourners, he took order that 
twelve Virgins clad in ^reen should carry him to the Church. His 
will and testament was accordingly performed, and he buried in 
S. Sophials Church. ^ Tully was much grieved for his daughter 
Tulliola's death at first, until such time that he had confirmed his 
mind with some Philosoi)hical precepts, ^ then he began to triumph 
over fortune and griefs and for her reception mto Heaven to be much 
more joyed than before he was troubled for her loss. If an Heathen 
man could so forti/'y himself from Philosophy, what shall a 
Christian from Divinity? Why ‘dost thou so macerate thyself? 
’Tis an inevitable chance, the first statute in Magna Charta, an 
everlasting Act of Parliament, all must ’die. 

6 Constat oeterna positumque lege est, 

Ut constet genitum nihil. 

It cannot be revoked, v.ve are all mortal, and these all-commanding 

Gods and Princes die like men ^ Involvit hurnile pa7itir et 

celsiwi caput^ /Pquatque summis mfima. O weak condition of human 
estate! Sylvius exclaims : ^Ladislaus^ King of Bohe?nia^ i8 years of 
age, in the flower of his youth, so potent, rich, fortunate* and 
happy, in the midst of all his friends, amongst so many ®PTiysicians, 
now ready to be married, in 36 hours sickened and died. We 
must so be gone sooner or later all, and as Calliopius in the 
Comedy took his leave of his Spectators and Auditors, 

Vos valete et plaudite, Calliopius recensui, 

must we bid the world farewell, {Exit Calliopius) and, having now 

^ Lib. I. class, 8. de Claris, Juris consultis Patavinis. 2 12 innuptse guelJne 
amictae viridibus pannis, &c. 3 Lib, je consol. ^ Praeceptis philosophiae 

confirmatVLL^^ versus omnem fortunae vim, et te consecrate in coelumque recepta, 
tanta affectus^iitelitia sum ac voluptate quantam animo capere possum, ac exultare 
plane mihi videor, victorque de omni dolore et fortupa triumphare. ® Ut lignum 
uri natum, arista secari, sic homines mori. ® Bocth. lib. 2. met. 3. ^ fi)eth. 

TDe Consol. Philos. Lib. 2, Metrum 7.] 8 Nic. Hensel. Breslag^. fol. 47. 

» Twenty then present. 10 To Magdalen, the daughter of Charles the Seventh 
of France. Obeunt noctesque diesque, &c. ^ 
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played our parts, for ever be gone.' Tombs and monuments have 
the like fate, data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulchris^ Kingdoms, 
Provinces, Towns and cities, have their periods, and are con- 
.sumed. In those flourishing times of Troy Mycence was the 
fairest city in Greece^ Grczcm cunctcB imperitabat^ but it, alas ! ar^ 
that "^Assyrian Nineveh are quite overthroivn. The like fate ham 
that Egyptian and Boeotian Thebes^ Delos^ coiiimune Grcecice concilia- 
buluniy the common council-house of Greece^ * and Babylon^ the 
greatest city that ever the Sun shone on, hath now nothing but 
walls and rubbish left. 

® Quid Pandionias restat nisi nomen Athenae ? 

Thus ^Pausanias complained in his times.* And where is Troy 
itself now, Persepolis^ Carthage^ Cyzicum^ Sparta^ Argos, and all 
those Grecia?i cities ? Syracuse jtnd AgrigenSim, the fairest towns 
in Sicily, had sometime 700,000 inhabitants, are now 

decayed : the names of Hiero, Empedocles, &*c. of those mighty 
numbers of people, only left. One Anacharsis is remembered 
amongst the Scythians ; the world itself must have an end, and 
every part of it. Ceterce igitur urbes sunt mortales^ as P£ter 
® Gillius concludes of Co 7 tstantinople, hcec^ safie, qtcamdiu erunt 
honines, futura mihi videtur immortalis but 'tis not sc^: nor site, 
nor strength, nor sea, nor land, can vindicate a city, but it and all 
must vanish at last. And as to a traveller great mountains seem 
plains afar off, at last are not discerned at all, <j|ties, men, monu- 
ments, detay. 

Nec solidis prodest sua machina terris, 

the names are only left, those at length forgotten, and are involved 
in perpetual night. • 

Returning out of Asia, when I sailed frojn AEgina toward 
Megara, I began (saith Sennus Sulpicius, in a consolatory Epistle 
oT^his to TiHly) tg view the country round about, .^gina was 

P Inwall, or almost all the MSS. of Terence not older than the ninth century we 
find at the end of each play Calliopius recensui. Burton seems to haya followed 
Eugraphius in taking Calliopius to have been the Actor, and not, Jbably, some 
Grammarian. See Prof. W‘«. Ramsay, Class^ Diet, v, Calliopius.] P Juv. x. 
145.] 8 Assyriorum regio funditus deleta. ^ Omnium quot unquam Sol 

aspexit urbium maxima. ® Ovid. [M. xv. 430. What of Pandion’s Athens but 
the name remains?] « Arcad. lib. 8. [c. 32. J P All other towns are mortal.] 
® Prsefat. Topogr. Constanti>*op. f® This ciw alone, as long as the world shall 
last, seems to me likely t * be immortaL] Epist. TulL lib. iv. [Ep. 5.] 

II. - P 
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behind me^ Megara before^ Piraeus on the right hand, Corinth on 
the left, what flourishing towns heretofore, now prostrate and over- 
7£f helmed before mine eyes ! I began to think 7vith myself, Alas^ 
7vhy are 7ue ?nen so much disquieted with the departure of a frie n d , 
whose life is iniich shorter, ^7idien so many goodly cities lie buried 
\efo7'e us ? Reynember, 0 Servius, thou art a man ; and iinth that 
I was much confirmed,^ and corrected myself. Correct then like- 
wise, and comfort thyself, in this, that we must necessarily die, 
and all die, that we shall rise again: as Tully held jucundiorque 
multb congressus nosier futurus, quam insuavis et acerb us digressus, 
our second meeting shall be much more pleasant than our de- 
parture was grievous. 

I, but he was my tnost dear and loving friend, my sole friend, 

*Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
'Ivim cari capitis 

And who can blame my woe ? 

Thou mayest be ashamed, I say with ^Seneca, to confess it, in such 
a ^tempest as this to have but one anchor, go seek another; and for 
his part thou dost him great injury to desire his longer life. 
® Wilt thou have him crazed and sickly still, like a tired traveller 
that comes weary to%is Inn, begin his journey afresh, or to be 
freed fr oh i his fniseries ? Thou hadst more need rejoice that he is gone. 
Another complains of [the loss of] a most sweet wife, a young 
wufe, Nondum susiulerat flavum Proserpina crhiemj such a wife as 
no mortal man e/er had, so good a wife, but she is novy 4^a3 and 
gone, Lethceoque facet cofidiia sarcophago^ I reply to him in Senecals 
words, if sucli a woman at least ever was to be had, ^he did either 
so find or make her ; if he found her, he may as happily find 
another, if he made her, as Critobubes^^ in Xenophon did by his, 
he may as good cheap inform another, et bona tarn sequitur, 

1 Quum tot oppidorum cadavera ante oculos projecta jacent. [jbid.] p Ad Q. 
Fratr. i. 3.] 3 Hor. lib. i. Od. 24. fi, 2.] ^**06 remei. fortuit. ® EruUcsce 

tanta teinpestate quod ad unam anchoram siabas. [Excerpta e libris Senecas. ] 
^ Vis cegnim, et morbidum, sitibundum? — gaude potius quod his malis libefatus sit. 
P Virg.^^^Jui. iv. 698, memoriter.] p And lies in her grave.] ^ Uxorein 
bonam am^H^^nisti, aut sic fecisti ; si inveneris, aliam habere te posse ex hoc 
jntelligamus : si feceris, bene speres, salvus est artifex, [Seneca, Excerpt, ii.] 
I can’t help thinking Critobulus is one of Burtdh’s frequent slips. Critobulus is 
indeed described as recently married in Xen. Sympos. c. ii. §3. But nothing about 
his wife hardly, while in c, iv. we see that he is still furiously besotted with Cleinias. 
It seems to me Ischomachus must be meant, of whose family life with his wife, 
veiitably idyllic, we have a charming picture in Xenoph« a‘s CEconomicusi\ 
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qitam bona prinia fiat ; he need not despair so long as the same 
Master is to be had. But was she good ? Had she been so tried 
peradventure, as that Ephesian widow in Petronius^ by some 
swaggering soldier, she might not have held out. Many a man 
would have been willingly rid of his : before thou wast bound, 
now thou art free ; and Uis but a folly to love thy fetters ^ tho^h 
they be of gold. Come into a third place^ you shall have an aged 
Father sighing for a Son, a pretty Child ; 

*Impube pectus quale vel impia 
Molliret Thracum pectora ; 

He now lies asleep, 

Would make an impious Thracian weep; 

Or some fine daughter that died young, ^ Nondtwi experta novi 
gaudia prima tori ; or a forlorn Son for his deceased Father. 
But why ? Prior exiit^ prior irHravit^ he ca^ne first, and he must 
go first. frustra piuSy heUy What, wouldest thou have 
the Laws of Nature altered, and him to live always ? * Julius 
CcBsar^ Augustus^ AlcibiadeSy GaleUy Aristotky lost their Fathers 
young. And why, on the other side, shouldest thou so heavily 
take the death of thy little Son ? 

®Nam, quia nec fato, merits nec morte peribatj 
Sed miser ante diem — 

He died before his time perhaps, not yet come to the solstice of 
his <ige, vet was he not mortal ? Hear that (^vine ^ Epictetus y If 
thou cdvet thy wifey friendsy childreuy should live always, thou art a 
fooL He was a fine Child indeed, dignus Apollineis lacrimis^ a 
sweet, a loving, a fair, a witty Child, of great hope, another Eteo- 
7ieuSy whom Pindar the Poet, and Aristides the Rhetorician, so 
much lament ; but who can tell whether Ire would have been an 
honest man ? He might have proved a thief, a rogue, a spend- 
thrift, a disqlDedient son, vexed and galled thee more than all the 
world beside, he might haye wrangled with thee and disagreed, or 
witl^his brothers, as Eteocles and PolyneiceSy and broke thy heart ; 
he is now gone to eternity, as another Ganymedcy i^ the^®^ower of 

Chs. Ill, II2.J ^ Stulti est compedes licet aureas amare. [See Erasmi 

Adagia, p. 531, A.J • Hor. fEpod. v. 13, 14, quoted memoriler.J ^ Hor. 
lib. I. Od. 24. [ii.J ® Virg. ^n. 4. [696, 697.] « Cap. 19. Si id studes ut 

uxor, amici, liben perpeti^ vivant, stultus es. p Deserving even of Apollo’s 
tears.] ^ Deus quos ||iiigit juvenes rapit. Menan. 
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his youth, as if he had risen^ saith ^ Plutarch^ from the midst of a 
feasts before he was drunk ; the longer he had lived, the worse he 
would have been, et quo vita longior (Ambrose thinks) culpa nume- 
rosior, more sinful, more to answer he would have had. If he 
was nought, thou mayest be glad he is gone; if good, be glad 
t£ou hadst such a son. Or art thou sure he was good? It may 
be he was an hypocrite, as many are, and howsoever he spake 
thee fair, peradventure he prayed, amongst the rest that Icaro- 
inenippus heard at Jupite/s whispering place in Lucian^ for his 
Father’s death, because he now kept him short, he was to inherit 
much goods, and many fair Manors after his decease. Or* put 
case he was very good, suppose the best, may not thy dead son 
expostulate with thee, as he did in the same ^Lucian, Why dost 
thou lament ?ny death, or call me miserable that ain much more 
happy tha?i thyself I HVhat 7nisfortfine is befaUe7i 77ie 1 Is it because 
I a 771 not bald, crooked, old, 7vtten, as thou art ? What hwe I lost I 
So77te of your good cheer, gay clothes, 7nusick, singing, dancing, kissing, 
7nerry 77ieetings, thalami lubentias, 6^^. is that it ) Is it 7iot 77iuch 
better not to hiuiger at all than to eat 1 not to thirst than, to drink 
to satisfy thirst ) not to be cold than to put on clothes to drive away 
cold I You had f7i07‘e ^leed rejoice that I a7n freed from diseases, 
agues, car(% anxieties, livor, love, covetous7iess, hat7’ed, envy, malice, 
that I fear no more thieves, tyrants, €7iemies, as you do, 

^ Id cinerem et manes credis curare sepultos? 

Do they concern,. jus at all, think you, when we are once d^ad? 
Condole not others then overmuch, wish not or fear their death, 

® Summum nec metuas diem nec optes, 

'tis to no purpose. 

Excess! ^ vitae aerumnis facilisque lubensque, 

Ne pejora ips^ morte dehinc videam. 

I left this irksome life with all mine heart, 

Lest worse than death should happen to my pjart. 

1 Consol, ad Apoll. [§ xxxiv.] Apollonius filhis tuus in flore decessit, ante nos 
ad aeternitatem digressus, tanquam 6 convivio abiens, priusquam in qrrorfem 
aliquem 6 temulenti^ incideret, quales in longS, senectA, accidere solent. 
p IcaroTftt%*iiy;ytr.- § 25.] 3 De luctu. [§ xvi.J Quid me mortuum miserum 

vocas, qui te sum multo felicior? aut quid acerbi mihi putas contigisse? an quia 
non sum calvus, senex, ut tu, facie rugosus, incur\us, &c. O demens 1 quid tibi 
videtur in vita boni? nimirum amicitias, coenas, &c. Longe melius non esurire 
quam edere ; non sitire, &c. Gaude potius quod morbos et febres efifugerim, 
angorem animi, &c. Ejulatus quid prodest, quid ,jacrimae, &c. ^ VirgiL 

[yEn. iv. 34.] p Martial, x, xlvii. 13.] 
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'Cardinal Bru^idusitkis caused this Epitaph in Rojne to be in- 
scribed on his Tomb, to shew his willingness to die, and tax those 
that were so loth to depart. Weep and howl no more then, *tis 
to small purpose; and, as Tully adviseth us in ^he like case, non 
(jttos amisinius^ sed qua^itum lugere par sit^ cogitemus : think what 
we do, not whom we have lost. So David did, 2 Sam. 12. [2^, 
While the child was yet alive ^ I fasted and wept^ but^ being now 
dead^ why should J fast ? Can I bring him*\back\ again ? I shall go 
to him^ but he cannot reticrn to me. He that doth otherwise is an 
intemperate, a weak, a silly, and undiscrcet man. Though Aris^ 
totk deny any part of intemperance to be conversant about sor- 
row,^ I am of ^ Senecds mind, he that is wise is temperate^ and he 
that is temperate is constant.^ free fri^m passign^ and he that is such 
a one is without sorroiv : as all wise men should be. The 
* Thracians wept still when a child was born, feasted and made 
mirth when any man was burled : and so* should we rather be 
glad for luch as die well, that they are so happily freed from the 
miseries of this life. When EteoneuSy that noble young Greek, 
was so generally lamented by his friends, Pindar the Poet feigns 
some God saying, Silete homines^ noit enim miser est^ &^c. Be quiet, 
good folks, this young man is not so miserable as you thinlf; he 
is neither gone to Styx nor Acheron^ scd^gloriosus et senii expers 
heros^ [but] he lives for ever in the Elysian Fields^ He now 
enjoys that happiness which your great Kings so earnestly seek, 
and wears that garland for which ye contend. If our present 
weaki\es§ is such, we cannot moderate our pastions in this behalf, 
we must divert them by all means, by doing something else, 
thinking of another subject. The Italians most part sleep away 
care and grief, if it unseasonably seize upon them ; Danes^ Dutch- 
meUy PolanderSy and Bohemians drink iudown, our countrymen 
go to Plays. Do something or other, let it not transpose thee, or 
by ^premeditation make such accidents familiar ^ as Ulysses^ that 
'^^ept for hii dog^ but not for his wife, qubd paraius esset animo 
obJir?nato, {Pint, de animP. tranq. § 16), accustom thyself, and 
liarcien before-hand, by seeing other men's calamities, and applying 
them to thy present estate. 

1 Chytrpeus, Deliciis Europ*ae. [3 Ethics, vii. 8.] ^ Epist. 85. ■* .'‘‘ardi's, 

de mor. gen. ® Preemeditatione facilem reddere quenique casuni. Plutarchus, 
consolatione ad Apollonium. [§ 21.] Assuetacere nos casibus debemus. Tull, 
lib. 3. Tusculan. Qua;st. [^ssim,] 
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Prae visum est levius quod fuit ante ^aalum.l 
[The evil’s lighter we anticipate.] 

I will conclude with ^ Epictetus^ If thou lovest a pot^ remember 
but a pot thou lovest^ a7id thou wilt not be troubled when *tis hvkeri: 
if thou lovest a son or wife^ remember they were mortal^ and thou 
'zcxit not be so impatient. And for false fears, and all other fortuite 
inconveniences, mischances, calamities, to resist and prepare our- 
selves, not to faint is best; ^ Stultum est timere quod vitari 7ion 
potest,, 'tis a folly to fear that which cannot be avoided, or to be 
discouraged at all. 

^Nam quisquis trepidus pavet vel optat, 

Abjecit clypeum, locoque niotus 
Nectit qu 4 valeat trahi catenam. 

For he that so faints or fears, and yields to his passion, flings 
away his own weapon^*, makes a c6rd to bind himself, and pulls a 
beam upon his own head. ^ 


MEMB. VI. 


Against Envy^ Livor^ Emulation^ Hatred,^ A7nbition^ Set f love y and 
(> all other Affections, 


Against those other ® passions and affections there is no better 
remedy than, as Mariners, when they go to Sea, provide all things 
necessary to resist a tempest, to furnish ourselves with^ Philoso- 
phical and Divine Precepts, other men's examples, ^pericitlum ex 
aliis facerey sibi quod ex usu siet : to balance our hearts with love, 
charity, meekness, patience, and counterpoise those irregular 
motions of envy, livor, s^j^leen, hatred, with their opposite virtues, 
as we bend a crooked staff another way, to oppose sufferance to 
labour,, patience to reproach^ bounty to covetousness, fortitude to 
pusillanimity, meekness to anger, humility to nride; to examine 
ourselves for what cause we are so ^huch disquieted, on what 
ground, what occasion, is it just or feigned ; and then either to 


(1 Very like Seneca, Consolatio ad Marciam. cap. ix. § 2.] 2 Cap. 8. Si ollam 

diligas, memento te ollam diligere, non perturbabens e^ confracU\ ; si filium aut 
uxorem, memento hominem k te diligi, &c. ^ Seneca. [Excerpta e libris Senecas.] 

* Boeth. lib. i. pros. 4. ® Qui invidiam ferre non potest, ferre contemptum 

cogitur. ® Ter. Heautont. [i. ii. 36.] ^ Epictetus,^. 14. Si labor objcctus fueril 

tolerantiae, convicium patientiae, &c., si ita consueveris, vit,'is non obtemperabis. 
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pacify ourselves by reason, to divert by some other object, con- 
trary passion, or premeditation. ^ Meditari secum oportet quo pacto 
adversam cerumnam ferat^ peAcla^ daz/ina^ exilia; peregrl rediens 
se^nper cogitet atii filii peccatuin aut uxor is fuortem, aut inorhum 
filicB^ communia esse hcec: fieri posse ^ ut tie quid a7iinio sit fiovinn ; 
to make them familiar, even all kind of calamities, that, when 
they happen, they may be less troublesome unto us ; iri secufmis 
ineditarey quo pacto /eras adversa ; or out, of mature judgement to 
avoid the effect, or disannul the cause, as they do that are 
troubled with toothache, pull them quite out. 

2 Ut vivat castor, sibi testes amputat ipse ; 

Til quoque, siqua nocent, abjice, tutus eris. 

The beaver bites off’s stories to save the rest : 

Do thou the like with that thou art opprest. 

Or, as they that play at wasters exercise^ themselves by a few 
cudgels Jiow to avoid an enemy’s blows, let us arm ourselves 
against all such violent incursions which may invade our minds. 
A little experience and practice will inure us to it ; vetu/a vulpeSy 
as the Proverb saith, laqueo hand capitur^ ^ an old fox is not so 
easily taken in a snare : an old soldier in the world methinks 
should not be disquieted, but ready to receive all fortunes, 
encounters, and, with that resolute Ca^ptain, come^ what may 
come, to make answer, 

‘*non ulla laborum, 

0 virgo, nova mi facies inopinave surgit : 

Omnia prcecepi, atque aiiimo mecum aijfe peregi. 

No labour comes at unawares to rsie, 

For I have long before cast what may be. 

non hoc primum mea peclora viilnus 

Sensenmt, graviora tuli 

[This is not the first wound my breast has had, 

1 have suffered w'orse things.] 

fThe Common-wealth of ^Venice in their Armoury have this in- 
scription, Happy is that K^ity which in tinie of peace thinks of war ; 
a ftt Motto for every man’s private house, happy is the man that 
provides for a future assault. But many tin;gs^ we jcomplain, 
repine and mutter, without a cause, we give way to passions we 

1 Ter. Phor. [ii. i. 12-15, niemoriter. * Alciat Embl. Erasnii Adagia, 

p. 372.] ^ Virg. yl^'n. [vi. 103-105.] [® i^neca, Octavia, 650-652.] ® Nat. 

Chy tragus, Dcliciis Kurojjce. Felix civitas qvxe tempore pacis de bcllo cogitat. 
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may resist, and will not. Socrates was bad by nature, envious, 
as he confessed to Zopyrus the Physiognomer, accusing him of it, 
froward and lascivious : but, as he was Socrates^ he did correct 
and amend himself.^ Thou art malicious, envious, covetous, 
impatient, no doubt, and lascivious, yet, as thou art a Christian, 
correct and moderate thyself. Tis something, I confess, and able 
tfirmove any man, to see himself contemned, obscure, neglected, 
disgraced, undervalued,f some cannot endure it, no, 

not constant Lipsiiis^ a man discreet otherwise, yet too weak and 
passionate in this, as his words express, ^colkgas oliin^ quos ego si?ic 
frefnitu non ittlueor^ nuper terrce filios^ 7iunc M(ece?iates et Agrippas 
haheo^ — siannio jam 77wnte pot/tos.^ But he was much to blame 
for it; to a wise staid man this is nothing, we cannot all be 
honoured and rich, alf Ccesars ; if we will be content, our present 
state is good ; and in some men’s opinion to be preferred. Let 
them go on, get wealth, offices, tides, honours, preferments, and 
what they will themselves, by chance, fraud, imposture* Simony, 
and indirect means, as too many do, by bribery, flattery, and 
parasitical insinuation, by impudence, and time-serving, let them 
climb up to advancement in despite of virtue, let them go befo7‘c^ 
cross i.me oi every side^ ^me nofi offaidunty 772 odo 710 n in oados incur- 
7‘ant^ as he said, correcting his former error, they do not offend 
me, so long’ as they run not into mine eyes. I am inglorious and 
})oor, co7nposita paupeidaie^ but I live secure and quiet : they are 
dignified, have great means, pomp and state, they are glorious ; 
but what have th^y with it? ^Envy^ trouble^ a7ixiety\ /is^77iuch 
labour to mamtain their place with credit as to get it at first. I 
am contented with my fortunes and love, Neptu7iu7n procul a 
terra spectare fure7ite7n^ spectator } lotiginquo E he is ambitious, and 
not satisfied with his : byit what ^gets he by it ? to have all his life 
laid ope7i^ his rep7vaches see 71 ; not one of a thousafid but he hath 
do7ie 7]iore zvorthy of dispraise and a7ii7nadversion tha7i conuimida- 

[1 See Cic. Tusc. Disp. iv. 37. § 80.] 2 Occupet cxtrenuini scabies; mihi 

tiirpc relincjui est. Hor. [A. P. 417.] ^ Lipsius, Epist. Qu.x'st. 1 . i. ep. 7. I 

cannot without indignation see my old colleagues, once nobodies, now Mcecenases 
and Agrip| 5 !JS, ajad'Ut the top of the tree.J ® Lipsius, Epist. lib. i. Epist. 7. 
® Gloria comitem habet invidiam, pari onere premitur retinendo ac acquirendo. 
[7 Hor. Epp. i. II. 10. To see the raging sea "from a distance on land.] 
^ Quid ahud ambitiosus sibi parat quam ut probra ejus patcant? nemo vivens qui 
non habet in vit^ plura vituperatione quam laude digna ; his malis non melius 
occurritur quam si bene latueris. ' 
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iion : no better means tj help this than to be private. Let them run, 
ride, strive, as so many fishes, for a crumb, scrape, climb, catch, 
snatch, cozen, collogue, temporize, and fleer, take all amongst 
them, wealth, honour, ^ and get what they can, it offends me not : 

2 lYie niea tellus 

Lare sccreto tutoque tegat, 

I am well pleased with my fortunes, 

3 Vivo et regno simul ista relinqucns. 

1 have learned in what state soever I am^ thereivith to be contented^ 
Phil; iv. II. Come what can come, I am prepared. Nave ferar 
magna an pamta^ ferar iinus et idem.^ I am the same. I was 
once so mad to bustle abroad, and seek ^bout for preferment, 
tire myself, and trouble all my friends, sed nihil labor tantus 

^«profecit ; nam dum alios amicorum mors avo^at, aliis ignotus swn, 
his invisus^ alii large promittunt^ intercedunt illi mecum soliciti^ hi 
vana spe lactayit ; dam alios ambio^ hos capto^ illis innotescOy cetas 
perit^ anni dejluunt^ amici fatigantur^ ego deferor^ ja77iy 7nundi 
tcesus, hu77ianceque satur i7ifdeiitatis^ acquiesco,^ And so I say still; 
although I may not deny, but that I have had some® bountiful patrons, 
and noble benefactors, 7ie sun interim ing7'atus, and I do thank- 
fully acknowledge it, I have received some kindness, quod Deus 
illis beneficiu77i repe7idat^ si 7io7i pro votis^ fortasse pro i7ieHtis^ more 
peradventure than I deserve, though not to my desire, more of 
thenj than I did expect, yet not of others to my desert ; neither 
am I cintbitious or covetous, all this while, ^r a Suffenus^ to 
myself; what I have said, without prejudice or alteration shall 
stand. And now as a mired horse, that struggles at first with all 
his might and main to get out, but when he secs no remedy, that 

• 

1 Et omnes fania per urbes garrula lauciet. [Seneca, Here. Fur. 193, 194.] 

2 Sen. Her. Fur. [196, 7.] 3 Hor. [Epp. i. lo. 8. 1 live like a King without any 

gf the things you think so much of.] p Hor. Epp. ii. ii. 200. Whether I sail in 
a l^rge or small Vessel, J sail all the same.] But all my labour was unprofitable ; 

for, while death took off some of^ny friends, to others I was unknown ; little liked 
by so^e, others made large promises ; some pleaded strongly on my behalf, others 
fed me with vain hopes ; while paying court to some, getting into favour with others, 
getting known to others, niy best days were going, the years gliV'ug by, it\y friends 
tired of my applications to them, and I myself the worse for wear; so now, sick of 
the world, and glutted with the falseness of human nature, I take things as they 
come.] ^ The Right Honourable Lady Frances, Countess Dowager of Exeter, 
'I'he Lord I^rkley. [7 Which may (Jod repay, if not according to their wishes^ 
yet according to their deserts !J Sec Catullus, 22.] 
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his beating will not serve, lies still, I havei laboured in vain, rest 
satisfied, and, if I may usurp that Prudentiiis^ 

Inveni portum ; spes et fortuna, valete, 

Nil mihi vobiscum, ludite nunc alios. 

Mine haven’s found, fortune and hope, adieu! 

Mock others now, for I have done with you. 


MEMB. VII. 

Agahisi Repulse^ Abuses^ Lijtiries^ CcmtonpiSy Disgraces , . 

Contumelies, Slanders, Scoffs, &^c. 

I MAY not yet conclude, think to appease passions, or quiet the 
mind, till such time as I have likewise removed some other of 
their more eminent and ordinary causes, which produce so- 
grievous tortures and discontentl To divert all I capnot hope, 
to point alone at some few of the chiefest is that which I aim at. 

Repulse and disgrace are two main causes of discontent, but to 
an understanding man not so hardly to be taken. Ccesar himself 
hath been denied,^ and when two stand equal in fortune, birth, 
ana' all other qualities alike, one of necessity must lose. Why 
shouldest thou take so grievously? It hath been a familiar 
thing for fiieo thyself to deny others. If every man might have 
what he would, we should all be Deified, Emperors, Kings, 
Princes; if whatsoever vain hope suggests, unsatiable appetite 
affects, our prepO^^terous judgement thinks fit, were guanoed, we 
should have another C/iaos in an instant, a mere confusion. It is 
some satisfaction to him that is repelled that dignities, honours, 
offices, are not always given by desert or worth, but for love, 
affinity, friendship, affeetion,^ great men's letters, or, as commonly, 
they are bought and sold. ^Honours in Court are bestoived not 
according to nieiis virtues and good conditions, (as an old Courtier 

• c- ’ 

« 

1 Distichon cjiis in militem Christianum 6 G^rreo. Engraven on the tomb of 
Fr. Pucciusthe Florentine in Rome. Chytraeus, in Deliciis. [On these famous lines, 
which are also found in Sir 'Fhomas More’s Works, and in Gil Bias, Book ix. fin. 
See Note-sand Qi»tries, vol. vi. pp. 417. 418.] 2 Paidaretiis in 300 Lacedaemo- 

iiiorum nunierum non electus risit, gratulari se dicens civitatem habere 300 cives 
se meliores. [Plut. Apopb. Laconica, p. 231.] • 3 Kissing goes by favour. 

♦ iEneas Syl. de miser, curial. [ICpist. 166.] Danlur honores in curiis non 
««cundum honores et virtutes ; sed ut quisque ditior est atque potentior, c6 magis 
iK>noratur. 
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observes), but as every man hath means, or more potem friends, so 
he is preferred. With us in France i^iox so their own Country- 
man relates) most part the matter is carried by favour and grace ; 
he that can get a great man to be his mediator 7‘uns away with all 
the^^ prefermerit. hidignissimus plerumque pi’czfertur, Vaiiniiis 
Catofti, illaudatiis laudatissvno 

Servi dominantur ; aselli 

Ornantur phaleris, dephalerantu> equi.* 

An illiterate fool sits in a man^s seat, and the common people 
Hold him learned, grave, and wise. One professeth (^Cardan well 
notes) for a thousand Crowns, but he deserves 7iot ten, when as he 
that dese7‘ves a thousand cannot get ten, Salarium non dat multis 
saletn,^ As good horses draw in carts as coaches. And often- 
times, which Machiavel seconds, ^prmcipes non sunt qiii ob insignem 
'\)irtiiiem prhicipatu digni suttt,\ he that is^most worthy wants 
employmejit, he that hath skill to be a Pilot wants a Ship, and he 
that could govern a Common-wealth, a world itself, a King in 
conceit, wants means to exercise his worth, hath not a poor office 
to manage. And yet all this while he is a better man that is fit 
to reign, etsi careat regno, though -he want a Kingdom, ^thati^he 
that hath ofie, and knows not how to ride it^ A Lion serves not 
always his Keeper, but oftentimes the Keeper the Lic^, and, as 
^ Poly dor e Vbgil hath it, 7nidti reges, ut piipilli, ob inscitiam 7i07i 
regunt, sed regunturP Hiero of Syracuse was a brave King, but 
wanted a Kingdom ; Perseus of Macedon had nothing of a King 
but the* bare name and title, for he could not govern it : so great 
places are often ill bestowed, worthy persons unrespected. Many 
times too the servants have more means than the masters whom 
they serve, which Epictetus counts an eye-sore, and inconvenient. 

1 Sesellius, lib. 2. de repub. Gallorum. Favore apud nos et gratia plerumque 
res agitur ; et qui commodum aliquem nacti sunt intercessorem, aditum fere 
hj^ent ad omn^s pra?fecturas. [2 The most unworthy is generally iMcferred, a 
Vatinius to a Cato, a person of no reputation to a |)erson of the highest reputation.] 
[3 Slaves govern ; asses are deckea with trappings, horses have none. Iinpe- 

ritus ^eriti munus occupat, et sic apud vulgus habetur. Ille profitetur mille 
coronatis, cum nec decern mereatur; alius k diverro mille dignus vix decern 
consequi potest. [3 The income of many hardly pays for theh salt.] ® Epist. 
dedic. disput. Zeubbeo Bondemontio, et Cosmo Rucelaio. p Those are not 
Princes who are worthy of "being such on account of their eminent virtue.] 
P Quum is qui regnat, ct regnandi sit imperitus. 0 Lib. 22. hist. Many 

Kings, as wards, owing to their ignorance are ruled rather than rule.] u Ministri 
locupletiores sunt iis quibusrministratur. [An Fragm. 33, memoriter?] 
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But who can help it? It is an ordinary th^ng in these days to see 
a base impudent ass, illiterate, unworthy, insufficient, to be 
preferred before his betters, because he can put himself forward, 
because he looks big, can bustle in the world, hath a fair outside, 
can temporize, collogue, insinuate, or hath good store of friends 
and money, whereas a more discreet, modest, and better deserving, 
Chan shall lie hid, or have a repulse. ^Twas so of old, and ever 
will be, and which Tir^sias advised Ulysses in the * Poet, 

Accipe quit ratione queas ditescere, &c. 

is Still in use ; lie, flatter, and dissemble : if not, as he concludes, 

Ergo pauper eris,2 

then go like a beggar^ as thoii art. Erasmus, Mela/icthon, Lipsius^ 
Budceus, Cardan, lived and died poor. Gesner was a silly old 
man, baculo vmixus^ amongst all those huffing Cardinals, swelling 
Bishops, that flourished in his time, and rode on foot-cjothes. It 
is not honesty, learning, worth, wisdom, that prefers men. The 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, but, as the wise 
man said, ^ chalice, and sometimes a ridiculous chance. ^ Casus 
plernmqne ridiculus mnlios elevavit, ^Tis fortune’s doings, as they 
say^ which made Brutus now dying exclaim, O misera virtusl ergo 
nihil quam verba eras] atqui ego te tanquam rem extrcebam, sed tu 
serviebas jyjrtunceP Believe it hereafter, O my friends ! Virtue 
serves fortune. Yet be not discouraged (O my well-deserving 
spirits) with this which I have said, it may be otherwise, though 
seldom I confess, yet sometimes it is. But to youFr ‘fuither 
content, Til tell you a "^tale. In Moronia Fia, or Moronia Felix p 
I know not whither, nor how long since, nor in what Cathedral 
Church, a fat Prebend fell void. The carcass scarce cold, many 
suitors were up in an instant. The first had rich friends, a good 
purse, and he was resolved to outbid any man before he would 
lose it, every man suppo.sed he should carry it. The second wa^ 
my Lord Bishop’s Chaplain (in whose gift it was), an^i he thought 

* Hor. lib. 2. Sat. 5. [10. Learn how you may grow rich.] p Hor. Salt ii. 5, 
19, 20.1 p Ovid, Met. viii. 218. leaning on his staff.] ** Solomon, Eccles. ix. ii. 
* Sat. Merip. Plutarch, De Superstitione, § i. Dion Cassius, xlvii. 49. O 

wretched virtue ! you are then nothing but a name, and I have all this time l)een 
looking upon you as a reality, while you are yourselfHhe slave of fortune.] 7 
quid est apud Valent. Andream Apolog. manip. 5. apol. 39. [8 No doubt 

Burton got his Moronia Pia and Moronia Felix from Bishop Hall’s Mundus alter 
ti idem. Book iii. But this story is not there.] 
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it his due to have it. The third was nobly born, and he meant to 
get it by his great parents, patrons, and allies. The fourth stood 
upon his worth, he had newly found out strange mysteries in 
Chemistry, and other rare inventions, which he would detect to 
the' publick good. The fifth was a painful Preacher, and he was 
commended by the whole Parish where he dwelt, he had all theS| 
hands to his Certificate. The sixth was the Prebendary’s son 
lately deceased, his Father died in debt (fol* it, as they say), left a 
wife and many poor children. The seventh stood upon fair 
promises, which to him and his noble friends had been formerly 
madfe for the next place in his Lordship’s gift. The eighth 
pretended great losses, and what he had suffered for the Church, 
what pains he had taken at home ‘and abroad, and besides, he 
brought Noblemen’s letters. The ninth had married a kins- 
■woman, and he sent his wife t(^ sue for hirr^ The tenth was a 
foreign Dqptor, a late convert, and wanted means. The eleventh 
would exchange for another, he did not like the former’s site, 
could not agree with his neighbours and fellows upon any terms, 
he would be gone. The twelfth and last was (a suitor in conceit) 
a right honest, civil, sober, man, an excellent scholar, and such a 
one as lived private in the University, but Jie had neither means 
nor money to compass it ; besides, he hated all such courses, he 
could not speak for himself, neither had he any friends to solicit 
his cause, and therefore made no suit, could not expect, neither 
did Ije hope for, or look after it. The good Bishop, amongst a 
jury of competitors thus perplexed, and not yef resolved what to 
do, or on whom to bestow it, at the last, of his own accord, mere 
motion, and bountiful nature, gave it freely to the University 
student, altogether unknown to him but by fame; and, to be brief, 
the Academical Scholar had the Prebend*sent him for a present. 
The news was no sooner published abroad but all good students 
rejoiced, and were much cheered up with it, though some would 
net believe it*; others, as men amazed, said it was a miracle ; but 
one amongst the rest thaAed God for it, and said, Nunc juvet 
iandSn studiosum essCy et Deo integro corde servire} You have 
heard my tale, but alas ! it is but a tale, a merft* fictiorf, ’twas 
never so, never like to be, and so let it rest. Well, be it so then ; 
they have wealth and honour, fortune and preferment, every man 

p At last there is some advantage in being studious, and in serving GoU with 
Integrity !] 
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(there’s no remedy) must scramble as he nfky, and shift as he can ; 
yet Cardan comforted himself with this, ^ the Star Fomahani 
would make him immortal^ and that ® after his decease his Books 
should be found in Ladies’ studies. 

3 Dignum laude vinim Musa vetat mori. 

But why shouldest thou take thy neglect, thy canvas,^ so to 
heart? It may be tlfOu art not fit, but, as a “child that puts on 
his father's shoes, hat, headpiece, breastplate, breeches, or holds 
his spear, but is neither able to wield the one, or wear the other, 
so wouldest thou do by such an office, place, or Magistracy : thou 
art unfit. And what is dignity to an tumorthy man but (as 
^ ^alvianus holds) a gold riug in a swmds snout t Thou art a 
brute. Like a bad actor (so "^Plutarch compares such men) in a 
Tragedy, diadema f^rt, at vox non auditur : thou wouldest play ? 
King’s part, but actest a Clown^ speakest like an as^^ ^ Magna 
pctis^ Phaethon^ et quce non viribus istis^^ as James and John^ 
the sons of Zebedee^ did ask they knew not what nescis^ temerarie^ 
nescis; thou dost, as Suffenus^'^ overween thyself; thou 

art wise in thine own conceit, but in other more mature judge- 
mdhts altogether unfit to manage such a business. Or be it thou 
art more deserving than any of thy rank, God in his providence 
hath res^'rved thee for some other fortunes, sic superis visufu. 
Thou art humble as thou art, it may be ; hadst thou been pre- 
ferred, thou wouldest have forgotten God and thyself, insulted 
over others, contemned thy friends, '^been a block, a tyrant, or a 
denii‘god, sequiturque superbia formamP Therefore^ saith Chry- 
sostom^ good men do not always find grace and favour^ lest they 
should be puffed up with turgent titles^ grow insolent and proud. 

Injiuies^ abuses, are* very offensive, and so much the more in 
that they think veterem ferendo invitant novam, by taking one they 
provoke another ; but it is an erroneous opinion : for if that were 

1 Stella Fomahant immortalitatem dabit. Lib. de lib. propriis. • Hor. 

[Odes, iv. 8. 28. The muse forbids the man worthy of praise to die.] See 

Nares’ Glossary.] 5 Qui induit thoracem aut galeam, &c. ® Lib. 4. de guber. 

Dei. Quid est d’gnitas indigno nisi circulus aureus in naribus suis? ^ In 
Lysandro. [§xxiii.] 8 Ovid. Met. [ii. 54.] [• You desire great things, Phaethon, 

and things beyond your strength.] [i® Matt. 20. 22.] pi See Catullus, 22.] 
12 Magistratus virum indicat. [Erasmi Adagia, p. 389.] p® Ovid, Fasti, i. 419. 
Pride goes with beauty.] i-* Ideo boni viri aliquando gratiam non accipiunt, no 
in superbiam eleventur ventositate jactantiae, ne al^tudo muneris negligentiores 
efiSciat 
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true, there would be *no end of abusing each other; Its litem 
general ^tis much better with patience to bear, or quietly to 
put it up. If an ass kick me, saith Socrates^ shall I strike him 
agqin? and when *his wife Xanthippe struck and misused him, to 
some friends that would have had him strike her again, he replied, 
that he would not make them sport, or that they should stand 
and sdiy; Eia Socrates I Eta Xanthippe ! as we do when dogs fight, 
animate them the more by clapping of hands. Many men spend 
themselves, their goods, friends, fortunes, upon small quarrels, 
and sometimes at other men’s procurements, with much vexation 
of spirit, and anguish of mind, all which, with good advice, or 
meditation of friends, might have been happily composed, or if 
patience had taken place. Patience in sdch cases is a most 
sovereign remedy, to put up, conceal, or dissemble it, to ^forget 
^nd forgive, ^ not seven but severity tunes ^ ai often as he repents^ 
forgive him^ Luke, 17. 3, as our Saviour enjoins us, strucken, to 
turn the other side : ® as our Apostle persuades us, to recompense 
no man evil for evil^ but^ as much as is possible^ to have peace with 
all fnen : not to avenge ourselves^ and we shall heap burning coals 
upon our adversary s head, For^ if you put up wrong (as Chrysostom 
comments) you get the victory ; he that los^h his money loseth not 
the conquest in this our philosophy. If he contend ,jvith thee, 
submit thyself unto him first, yield to him. Durum et durum 
non faciunt murtun^ as the diverb is, two refractory spirits will 
never agree, the only means to overcome is to relent, obsequio 
vinces,^* Euclides in Plutarch^ when his brother tiad angered him, 
swore he would be revenged; but he gently replied, Let me not 
live if I do not make thee to love me again, upon which meek answer 
he was pacified. 

Flectitur obsequio curvatus ab artx)re ramus, 

Frangis, si vires experiare tuas. 

A branch if easily bended yields to thee, 

PuJtl hard It breaks ; the difference you see. 

p Erasmi Adagia, p. 693.] > iElian. [^Elian has, it is true, one or two 

references to Xanthippe, but not this. No doubt Burton took this from Cardan, 
De Consolatione, Lib. iii.] p Go it, Socrates ! go it, Xanthippe I] ^ liljuriarum 
remedium est oblivio. [Publius Syrus.] ^ Matt, xviii. 22. ; Matt. v. 39. p Matt. 

39*] ^ Rom. xii. i8 sql Si toleras injuriam, victor evadis; qui enlm 

pecuniis privatus est, non est privatus victorid in hac philosophia. [• Ovid, Am. 
iii. 4. 12. You will conquer by yielding.] Dispeream nisi te ultus fuero: 

dispeream nisi ut me deinOeps ames effecero. [Plutarch, On Restraining Anger ^ 
§ XIV.] Joach. Canferarius, Erabl. 21. cent. x. 
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The noble family of the Colonnas in Ro?ne^ when they were ex- 
pelled the City by that furious Alexander the Sixth, gave the 
bending branch therefore as an impress with this motto, Flecti 
potest^ frangi non potest^ to signify that he might break them^by 
force, but so never make them stoop, for they fled, in the midst 
their hard usage, to the Kingdom of Naples^ and were honour- 
ably entertained hy Frederick the King, according to their callings. 
Gentleness in this case might have done much more, and let 
thine adversary be never so perverse, it may be by that means 
thou mayst win him ; ‘^favore et beyievolentid. etiam immanis animus 
mansuescit^ soft words pacify wrath, and the fiercest spirits are 
so soonest overcome ; ®a generous Lion will not hurt a beast that 
lies prostrate, nor an Eleplfant an innocuous creature, but is 
tnfestus infestis^ a terror and scourge alone to such as are stubborn 
and make resistance. It was tl^e symbol of Emanuel Philibert^ 
Duke of Savoy^ and he was not mistaken in it, for 

^Quo quisque est major, magis est placabilis irae, 

Et faciles motus mens generosa capit 

A gn*cater man is soonest pacified, 

A noble spirit quickly satisfied. 

It is reported by ^Giddier Mapes^ an old Historiographer of ours 
(who livei 400 years since) that King Edward Senior^ and Leolin^ 
Prince of Wales, being at an interview near Aust upon Severn in 
Glotuesiershire, and the Prince, sent for, refused to come to the 
King, he would steeds go over to him : which Leolin perceiving, 
^went up to the arms in water, and, e 7 nbracing his boat, would have 
carried him out upon his shoulders, adding that his humility and 
wisdom had triwnphed over his pride and folly ; and hereupon was 
reconciled unto him, ajcid did his homage. If thou canst not so 
win him, put it up ; if thou beest a true Christian, a good Divine, 
an Imitator of Christ, ii^for he was reviled, and put it up, whipped, 

and sought no revenge), thou wilt pray for thine enemies, and bl^ss 

# ** 

P Just the reverse in Seneca, Thyestes, 200, “flecti non potest, frangi pfVest;”] 
2 Heliodorus. [Bk. v. § 7.] 8 Reipsa reperi facilitate nihil esse homini melius 

et dementia. Top. Adelph. [v. iv. 6, 7.] ^ Ovid. [Tristia, iii. 5. 31, 32.] 

® Camden in Glouc. [Trajectus.Jj ® Usque ad pectus ingressus est aquam, 
cymbam amplectens, sapientissime rex, ait, tua humilitas meam vicit superbiam, 
et sapientia triumphavit ineptiam; collum ascende quod contra te fatuus erexi, 
intrabis terram quam hodie fecit tuam benignitas, &c. r Chrysostom. Contu- 
meliis affectus est et eas pertulit ; opprobriis, nec ultu^ est ; verberibus csesus, nec 
vicem reddidit ^ Rom. xii. 14. 
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them that persecute thee ; be patient, meek, humble, &c. An 
honest man will not offer thee myxxy /probus non vult ; if he were 
a brangling knave, 'tis his fashion so to do ; where is least heart 
is^ most tongue ; quo quisque stultior^ eb magis insolescit^ the more 
sottish he is, still the more insolent. ^Do not answer a f(wl 
according to his folly. If he be thy superior, ^bear it by all meaiS, 
grieve not at it, let him take his course ; A^nytus and Meletus ^may 
kill they cannot hurt ?ne : as that generous Socrates made answer 
in like case.* Mens immota manet^ though the body be torn in 
pieces with wild horses, broken on the wheel, pinched with fiery 
tongs, the soul cannot be distracted. ’Tis an ordinary thing for 
great men to vilify and insult, oppress^ injure, tyrannize, to takewhat 
liberty they list, and who dare speak against ? *Miseru7n est ab eo Icedi., 
d quo non possis queri^ a miserable thing ^tis to be injured of him, 
•from whom is no appeal : ®and n^t safe to wri je against him that can 
proscribe and punish a man at his pleasure, which Asinius Pollio 
was ware of, when Octavianus provoked hira."^ *Tis hard, I confess, 
to be so injur'd: one of Childs three difficult things: ^to keep 
counsel^ spend his time well^ put up injuries ; but be thou patient, 
and leave revenge unto the Lord. Vengeance is mine^ and I ^nll 
repay ^ saith the Lord, I know the Lord^ saith David., will avenge 
the afflicted^ and judge the poor. No fnan (as Plato further adds) 
can so severely punish his ad vers ary ^ as God will such as oppress 
miserable ??ien. 


13 Iterum ille rem judicatam judicat, 

Majoreque mulcts mulctat. 

If there be any Religion, any God, and that God be just, it 
shall be so ; if thou believest the one, believe the other : erity 
erity it shall be so. Nemesis comes aft«r, sero sed serioy^ stay 
but a little and thou shalt see God's just judgement overtake 
him. 

1 Prov. [xxvi. 4.] 3 Contei!d not with a greater man, Prov. [Eccles. vi. 10 . 1 

• Occi^ere possunt. Plato, Apology, p. 30. C. D.] [® Virg. vEn. iv. 449. J 

® Non facile aut tutum in eum scribere qui potest proscribere. Macrobius, 

Saturnalia, ii. 4.I ® Arcana tacere, otium recte collocare, iiljuriam posse ferre, 

difficillimum. [t)iog. Laert. Lib. i. cap. 3.] 3 Rom. xii. [19,] Psal. cxl. 12. 

n Nullus tarn severe inimicum* suum ulcisci potest, quam Deus solet miserorum 
oppressores. [Laws, v. p. 730. A, memoriter. J I8 Arcturus in Plaut. [Rudens. 
Prol. 19, 20, memoriter. He gives judgment again on a case, and punishes with a 
still greater penalty,] P%Cf. akioua-i fu/Xot, X| 7 rT 4 * Late but 

with interest] 

n. 


Q 
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1 Rare antecedentem scelestura 
Deseruit pede poena claudo. 

Thou shalt perceive that verified of Samuel to Agag^ i Sam. 15, 
33 • Thy sword hath made many women childless^ so shall thy mother 
({: childless amongst other women. It shall be done to them, as they 
have done to others. Conradinus^ that brave Suevian Prince, came 
with a well prepared army into the Kingdom of Naples^ was 
taken prisoner by King Charles^ and put to death in the flower of 
his youth ; a little after {ultionon Conradini mortis^ Pandulphus 
CoUinutius^ Hist, Neap, lib, 5, calls it) King Charles his own -son, 
with 200 Nobles, was so taken prisoner, and beheaded in like 
sort. Not in this only, but in all other offences, quo quisque 
peccat in eo punietur^ ^they shall be punished in the same kind, in 
the same part, like nature, eye with or in the eye, head with or ii^ 
the head, persecution with persecution, lust with effects of lust ; 
let them march on with ensigns displayed, let drums beat on, 
trumpets sound iaratantara^ let them sack Cities, take the spoil 
of Countries, murder infants, deflower Virgins, destroy, burn, 
persecute, and tyrannize, they shall be fully rewarded at last in 
the' same measure^ thej and theirs, and that to their desert. 

*Ad generum Cereris sine caede et sanguine pauci 
Descendant reges et sicca morte tyranni. 

Few tyrants in their beds do die, 

But^^tabb’d or maim’d to hell they hie. 

Oftentimes too a base contemptible fellow is the instrument of 
God's justice to punish, to torture, to vex them, as an ichneumon 
doth a crocodile,^ They shall be recompenced according to the 
works of their hands, ^^s Human was hanged on the gallows he 
provided for Mordecai,^ They shall have sorrow of hearty and 
be destroyed fr 07 n under the Heaven,^ Thre, 3. 64, 65, 66. Only 
he thou patient; ’^vincit qui patitur : and in the end t>/du 
shaft be crowned. Yea, but 'tis a hard matter to do this, flqsh 
and blood may not abide it; 'tis grave^ gravel No {Chrfsostom 

i Hor. Od. 3. 2. [31, 32.] [Rarely has punisjiment with its lame foot failed 
to catch up the sinner striding on before.] P A I^emesis for the death of 
Conradinus.] 3 Wisd. xi. t 6. ^ Juvenal, [x. T12, 113.] [® The ancients 

thought the ichneumon devoured the eggs of the crocodile, and even entered the 
mouth of the crocodile, and gnawed its entrails.] p Esther, vii. 10.] ^ Apud 

Chrlstianos non qui patitur, $ed qui facit injuriam miser^v^st. Leo, Ser, 
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replies) non est gravOy 6 homoy 'tis not so grievous; '^neither 
had God commanded /V, if ii had been so difficult. But how 
shall it be done ? Easily y as he follows it, if thou shalt look to 
^Heaveny behold the beauty of //, and what God hath promised to 
such as put up injuries. But if thou resist, and go about viJ^vi 
repellerej as the custom of the world is, to right thyself, or hast 
given just cause of offence, ’tis no injury then, but a condign 
punishment, thou hast deserved as much : a te principiumy in te 
recidet crimen quod d te fuit ; peccastiy quiescCy as Ambrose expos- 
tulates with Cain. lib. 3 . de Abel et Cain. ^Dionysius of SyracusCy 
in his exile, was mad^ stand without door, patientir ferendimy 
fortasse nos tale quid fecimuSy qutim^in honore essemusy he wisely put 
it up, and laid the fault where it was, on his own pride and scorn, 
which in his prosperity he f^d formerly^shewed others. ’Tis 
^ Tullfs axiom, ferre ea molestissiml homines non debent y quce ipsorum 
ciilpd conlracta sunty self do, self have, as the saying is, they may 
thank themselves. For he that doth wrong, must look to be 
wronged again ; habet et musca spleneniy et fortnicce sua bilis inestf 
the least fly hath a spleen, and a little bee a sting. ass 

overwhelmed a thisselwarp^s nest, the littl^ bird pecked his galPd 
back in revenge ; and the humble-bee in the fable flur^ down the 
eagle’s eggs out of fupiier's lap. BrasidaSy in Plutarchy put his 
hand into a mouse-nest, and hurt her young ones, she bit him by 
the finger: I see now (saith he) there is no creature so contemptible y 
thal udli^ioi be revenged. ’Tis lex talioniSy an3 the nature of all 
things so to do. If thou wilt live quietly thyself, Mo no wTong to 
others ; if any be done thee, put it up, with patience endure it. 
For ^^this is thatik-tvorthyy saith our Apostle, //tr man for conscience 
toivards God endure grief, and suffer wrdfig undeserved : for what 
praise is //, ify when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye take it patiently ? 
but if 7vhen you do tvelf ye suffer ivrongy and take it patiently , there 
is^hanks 7vith Goi ; for hereunto verily we are called. Qui mala 
non ferty ipse sibi testis est ^er wipatientiank quod bonus non esty he 
that Cannot bear injuries witnesseth against himself that he is no 

1 Neque proecepisset Deus, si ^rave fuisset ; sed qua ratione potero? facile si 
coelum suspexeris, et ejus pul^briludine, et quod pollicetur Deus, &c. p Cic. 
Sext. 17. to repel force % force.] * Valer. lib. 4. cap. i. ^ Ep. Q. Frat. [i. i. 2.] 
P See Erasmi Adagia, p. 829. j * Camerarius, Emb. 75. cent. 2. ^ Papae, 

inquit: nullum animal tarn pusillum quod non cupiat ulcisci. [Plutarch, De pro- 
fectibus in virtute, § viii.] • [» Fest. p. 363. Tit for tat.] ® Quod tibi fieri 

non vis, alteri ne fecei#s. [Lampridius, Life of Alexander Severus, cap, 51,] 
w I Pet, ii. [19-21.] 
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I 

good man, as Gregory holds.^ ^^Tis the nature of wicked men to do 
injuries^ as it is the property of all honest men patiently to bear them. 
Improbiias nullo flectitur obsequio. The wolf in the “Emblem 
sucked the goat, (so the shepherd would have it), but he kept 
n^/ertheless a wolf’s nature; ^a knave will be a knave. Injury 
is on the other side a good man’s foot-boy, his fidus Achates,^ and 
as a lackey follows him Wheresoever he goes. Besides, miserrima 
est fortuna quce inimico caret^ he is in a miserable estate that wants 
enemies 'P it is a thing not to be avoided, and therefore with more 
patience to be endured. Cato Censorius^ that upright Cato,- of 
whom Paterculus'^ gives that honourablet.^^^///w, ben} fecit quod 
aliter fcuere non potuit^ was ^^50 times indicted and accused by his 
fellow-citizens, and, as ^^Ammiamis well hath it, quis erit innocens 
si clam vel pala77i acct^^asse sufficiatl if it be sufficient to accuse a^ 
man openly or in private, who shall be free ? If there were no 
other respect than that of Christianity, Religion, and the like, to 
induce men to be long-suffering and patient, yet methinks the 
nature of injury itself is sufficient to keep them quiet, the tumults, 
uproars, miseries, discontents, anguish, loss, dangers, that attend 
upon it, might restrain^ the calamities of contention : for, as it is 
with ordinary gamesters, the gains go to the box, so falls it out 
to such as contend, the Lawyers get all ; and therefore, if they 
would consider of il^aliena periculacautos^’^ other men’s misfortunes 
in this kind, and common experience, might detain them. ^“The 
more they contenu, the more they are involved in a Labyrinth of 
woes, and the Catastrophe is to consume one another, like the 
elephant and dragon’s conflict in Pliny the dragon got under 
the elephant’s belly, and sucked his blood so long, till he fell down 
dead upon the dragon, ^nd killed him with the fall; so both were 
ruin’d. ’Tis an Hydra’s head, contention ; the more they strive, 
the more they may : and, as Praxiteles did by his glass, when he 

[1 Moralium, Lib. xx. c. 39.] 3 Siquid m malorilm proprium est inf?rre 

damna, et bonorum pedissfcqua est injuria. ^ Alciat. Emb. ^ Natur^m 
expellas furca licet, usque recurret, [Hor. Epp. i. x. 24.] Virg. .^n. i.^i88, et 
alibi.] ' [® Publius S)^s.] 7 By many indignities we come to dignities. Tibi 

subjicito quae fiunt aliis, mrtum, convicia, &c. Et in iis in te admissis non 
cxcandesces. Epictetus, [® Hist. ii. 34.] He did well because he could 

not do otherwise.] Plutarch. Quinquagies Catoni dies dicta ab inimicis. fvita 
Catonis, § 15.] Lib. 18. [cap. i.] [i* An allusion to the well-known line, 

“ Felix quern faciunt aliena pericula cautum.” See also Erasmi Adagia, p. 39.] 
Hoc scio pro certo quod si cum stercore certo, Vinco seu vincor, semp>er ego 
niaculor. Lib. 8. cap. 2. p® See Cardan, De Cbnsolatione, Lib. iii.] 
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saw a scurvy face in it, break it in pieoes : but for that one, he saw 
many more as bad ifi a moment : for one injury done, they provoke 
another cum fcsnore^^ and twenty enemies for one. Noii irritare 
'irabrones^^ oppose not thyself to a multitude: but if thou'hast 
received a wrong, wisely consider of it, and if thou canst possibly, 
‘compose thyself with patience to bear it. This is the safest 
course, and thou shalt find greatest ease to be quiet. 

'I say the same of scoffs, slanders, contumelies, obloquies, 
defamations, detractions, pasquilling libels, and the like, which 
may tend any way to our disgrace : *tis but opinion : if we could 
neglect, contemn, or with patience digest them, they would reflect 
on them that offered them at first. wise Citizen, I know not 
whence, had a scold t^ his wife : when she brawled, he played on 
his drum, and by that means madded hei^ more, because she saw 
that he would not be moved. Diogenes in a crowd, when one 
called him back, and told hirg how the bo^s laughed him to scorn, 
Ego^ inq^it^ non rideor^ took no notice of it.® Socrates was brought 
upon the stage by Aristophanes^ and misused to his face, but he 
laughed, as if it concerned him not: and, ^lian^ relates of 
him, whatsoever good or bad accident or fortune befell him, going 
in, or coming out, Socrates still kept the same countenance. 
Even so should a Christian soldier do, ^s Ilierom describes him, 
per infa?niam ei bonam famam grassari ad immortaiitatem^ march 
on through good and bad reports to immortality, *^notfo be moved : 
for honesty is a sufficient reward, improbitas sibi prce?nium ; and 
ir\ our time the sole recompence to do well is to do well : but 
naughtiness will punish itself at last, ^hftprobis ipsa nequiiia 
suppHciuntj as the diverb is. 

Qui bend fecerunt, illi sua facta sequentur ; 

Qui male fecerunt, facta sequentur eos : 

They that do well, shall have^eward at last ; 

But they that ill, shall suffer for that ’s past. 

Yea, but I am ashamed, disgraced, dishonoured, degraded, 
Exploded f my Botoriou^ crimes and villainies are come to light 

P With interest.] P Plaut. Amph. ii. 11. 75. Don’t stir up hornets.] 
* Obloquutus est, probrumque tibi intulit quispiam, sive vera is dixerj,t, give falsa, 
maximam tibi coronam texueris, si mansuetd convicium tulefis. ^Chrys, in 6. cap, 
ad Rom. ser. 10, j® Diog. Laert. Lib. vi, cap. 9. Plut. Life of Fabius Maximus, 
§ 10.] P Var. Hist.^Lib. ix. §7.] T Epist. 45. §6.] ® Tullius, epist. Dolabellse. 

Tu forti sis animo ; et tua moderatio, constantia, eorum infamet injuriam. [Ad 
Fam. ix. 12 *] ^ Boethius, Consol, lib, 4. pros, 3. 
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(deprendi viiserum est"^) my filthy lust, abominable oppression, and 
avarice, lies open, my good name's lost, my fortune’s gone, I have 
been stigmatized, whipt at post, arraigned, and condemned, I am 
a common obloquy, I have lost my ears; odious, execrable, 
abhorred of God and men. Be content, 'tis but a nine days* 
wonder, and as one sorrow drives out another, one passion another/ 
on^r^cloud another, one rumour is expelled by another ; every day 
almost come new news unto our ears, as how the Sun was eclipsed, 
meteors seen i’th' air, nfonsters born, prodigies, how the Turks 
were overthrown in Persia^ an Earthquake in Helvetia^ Calabria, 
Japan, or China, an inundation in Holland, a great plague in 
Constantinople, a fire at Prague, a dearth in Germany, such a man 
is made a Lord, a Bishop, another hango^d, deposed, pressed to 
death, for some murder, treason^ rape, theft, oppression, all which 
we do hear at first with a kind of admiration, detestation, conster- 
nation, but by and b>j they are buried in silence : thy father's 
dead, thy brother robb’d, wife runs mad, neighbour ha^th kill'd 
himself ; 'tis heavy, ghastly, fearful news at first, in every man's 
mouth, table talk; but after a while who speaks or thinks of it? 
It will be so with thee and thine offence, it will be forgotten in an 
instant, be it theft, rape, sodomy, murder, incest, treason, &c. 
thou rfrt not the first offender, nor shalt thou be the last, 'tis no 
wonder; every hour such malefactors are called in question, 
nothing so cbmmon, 

Quocunque in populo, quocunque sub axe,* 

[In every nation, under every clime.] 

Comfort thyself, thou art not the sole man. If he that 'were 
guiltless himself should fling the first stone at thee, and he alone 
should accuse thee that were faultless, how many executioners, 
how many accusers, wouldst thou have ! If every man’s sins 
were written in his foreliead, and secret thoughts known, how 
many thousands would parallel, if not exceed, thine offence I It 
may be the Judge that gave sentence, the Jury that qondemnec^ 
thee, the spectators that gazed on thee, deserved \nuch more, and 
were far more guilty that? thou thyself. But it is thine infelicity 
to be taj^en, to be made a publick example of justice, to be 
a terror to the rest ; yet should every man have his desert, thou 
wouldest peradventure be a Saint in comparison ; vexat censura 

Hot. Sat. i. ii 134. TU bad to be found out.] [* Juv, xiv. 43.] 
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columbaSy poor souls are punished, the great ones do twenty 
thousand times worsd’, and are not so much as spoken of. 

* Non rete accipitri tenditur neque milvio, 

Qui male faciunt nobis ; illis qui nil faciunt tenditur. 

The net's not laid for kites or birds of prey, 

• But for the harmless still our gins we lay. 

Be not dismayed then, hwnanum esi errare,^ we are all sinn^, 
daily and hourly subject to temptations, the best of us is an hypo- 
crite, a grievous offender in God^s sight ; Noah, Lot, David, Peter, 
how many mortal sins do we commit 1 Shall I say, be peni- 
tent, ask forgiveness, and make amends, by the sequel of thy life, 
for that foul offence thou hast committed ? recover thy credit by 
some noble exploit, as Tj^emistocIesAid, for he was a most debauched 
and vicious youth, ^sedjuventce mcemlas prc^claris factis delevit, but 
made the world amends by brave exploits ; at last become a new 
man, and seek to be reformed. He that ru^is away in a battle, as 
Demosthenes said,® may fight a§ain; and he that hath a fall, may 
stand as upright as ever he did before. Nemo desperet meliora 
lapsus, a wicked liver may be reclaimed, and prove an honest 
man ; he that is odious in present, hissed out, an exile, may be 
received again with all men^s favours, and singular applause ; so 
Tally was in Pome, Alcibiades in Athens, Let thy disgrace th^n be 
what it will, quod fit i?ifectum 7ion potest ^sse^ that which is past 
cannot be recalled; trouble not thyself, vex and grieve thyself no 
more, be it obloquy, disgrace, &c. No better way than to neglect, 
contemn, or seem not to regard it, to make no reckoning of it, 
Deesse^rabur arguit dicacitas P if thou be guilttess, it concerns thee 
not. 

• Irrita vaniloquae quid curas spicula linguae, 

Latrantem curatne alta Diana canem? 

Doth the Moon care for the barking »f a dog ? They detract, 
scoff and rail, saith one,'° and bark at me on every side, but I, like 
that Albanian dog sometime given to Alexander for a present, 
\^ndico me ^b illp solo contemptu^ I lie still and sleep, vindicate 
myself by contempt alone? 

P Juv. H. 63.] > Ter. Phor. [ii. ii. 16, 17.] [* AnjCic. Phil.itii. ii. §*5? 

Cujusvis est errare.] Plut. Vita Them. § ii.] [• See Aulus Gellius, xvii. 21.] 
[® Seneca, Thyeiites, 6 ^ 6 , • Nemo confidat nimium secundis, Nemo desperet 

meliora 1 apsis."] (/ Plautus, Aulularia, iv. x. ii. memoriter.] f® Loquacity 
argues a want of strength.] • Camerar. Einb. 61. cent. 3. Lipsius, elect, 

lib. 3. ult. Latrant me ; j^eo, ac taceo, &c. 
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1 Expers terroris Achilles 
Armatus : 

as a tortoise in his shell, ^ virtute med me involvo^ or an urchin 
round, nil moror ictus *a lizard in camomile, I decline their fury, 
and am safe. 

Integritas virtusque suo munimine tuta, 

Non patet adversae morsibus invidiae ; 

Virtue and integrity are their own fence, 

Care not f©r envy or what comes from thence. 

Let them rail then, scoff, and slander, sapiens contunielid non affici- 
tur^ a wise man, Seneca thinks,® is not moved, because he knows, 
contra sycophantce morsum non est remediwn^ there is no remedy for 
it : Kings and Princes, wise, grave, pn^4ent, holy, good men, 
divine, all are so seryed alik^. “^(9 Jaiie! d terg? quern nulla 
ciconia p insit ^ Afitevorta and Postvorta^ Jupiter's guardians, may 
not help in this case, they cannot protect ; Moses had a Dathan, a 
Corah^ David a S/iimh] God himself is blasphemed : nondum felix 
eSySi tenendum turba deridet. It is an ordinary thing so to be mis- 
used ; ^regium est cum beni faceris male audire,^^ the chiefest men, 
and most understanding, are so vilified ; let him take his “course. 
And, as that lusty courser in y£sop,^^ that contemned the poor ass, 
cam^ by and by after with his bowels burst, a pack on his back, 
and was derided of th6 same ass : contemnentur ah Us guos ipsi 
prills contenpsere^ et irridebuntur ab Us guos ipsi prius irrisere^ they 
shall be contemned and laughed to scorn of those whom they have 
formerly derided. Let them contemn, defame, or undervalue, 
insult, oppress, scoff, slander, abuse, wrong, curse and swfai;, feign 
and lie, do thou comfort thyself with a good conscience, in sinu 
gaudeas^’^ when they have all done, a ^^good conscience is a continual 
feast J innocency will vindicate itself. And which the Poet gave 
out of Hercules^ diis fruipur iratis^^ enjoy thyself, though all the 
world be set against thee, contemn and say with him, Elogium 

1 Catullus. [64. 338.] ^ The symbol of J. Kevenheder, a Carinthian Baron, , 

saith Sambucus. [* Hor. Odes. iii. 29. 54, ^5. I wrai6.my.sert in my virtuef. ] 

[4 I care not for their blows.] ® The symborof Gonzaga, Duke of Mantuai 
I* De Constantin Sapienlis, ca.fy. ii.] ^ Pers. Sat. i. 58. [8 Macrob. Sat. 7.] 

* Magni animi est injurias despicere, Seneca de Ira, cap. 31. [1® Plut. Vita 

Alexandri'Magni, §*4i.] Quid turpius quam sapientis vitam ex insipientis 
sermone pendere? Tullius, De Finibus. 2. 15. Fab. 328, ed. Halm.] p* Rejoice 
at heart.] Tua te conscientia salvare, in cublculum <»ingredere, ubi secure 
rcquiescas. Minuit se quodammodo proba bonitas conscientiae sccretum, Boethius, 

1 . I. Pros. 4. [ 1 ® Prov. xv. 15, memoriter.] p® He enjoys the anger of the 

gods.] 
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mihi pr<B foribus^ my posy is, not to be movedy that ^my Palladium, 
my breast-plate, my bumler^ with which I ward all injuries, offences, 
lies, slanders ; / lean upon that stake of modesty, so receive and break 
asundei- all that foolish force of livor and spleen. And whosoever he 
is Jthat shall observe these short instructions, without all question 
he shall much ease and benefit himself. 

In fine, if Princes would do justice, Judges be upright, Clerg}^ 
men truly devout, and so live as they teach, if great men would not 
be so insolent, if soldiers would quietly defend us, the poor would 
be patient, rich men would be liberal and humble, Citizens honest, 
Magistrates meek, Superiors would give good example, subjects 
peaceable, young men would stand in awe : if Parents would be 
kind to their children, ofiA they again obedient to their Parents, 
brethren agree amongst themselves, ehemies be reconciled, servants 
trusty to their Masters, Virgins chaste. Wives modest, Husbands 
Would be loving, and less jealouj : if we couj^i imitate Chiist and 
his Apostle, live after God’s laws, these mischiefs would not so 
frequently happen amongst us ; but being most part so irreconcile- 
able as we are, perverse, proud, insolent, factious, and malicious, 
prone to contention, anger and revenge, of such fiery spirits, so 
captious, impious, irreligious, so opposite to virtue, void of grace, 
how should it otherwise be ? Many men are very testy by nature, 
apt to mistake, apt to quarrel, apt to provoKe, and misinterpret to 
the worst every thing that is said or done, and thereifpon heap 
unto their selves a great deal of trouble, and disquietness to others, 
smaUerers in other men’s matters, tale-bearers, whisperers, liars, 
they caTirlbt speak in season, or hold their tongues when they 
should, ^et suam partem it idem tacere, aim aliena est o ratio they 
will speak more than comes to their share in all companies, and 
by those bad courses accumulate much evil to their own souls (^/// 
contendit, sibi convicium facit) their life is ^ perpetual brawl, they 
snarl, like so many dogs, with their wives, children, servants, 
neighbours, and all the rest of their friends, they can agree with 
ndbody. BiTt to stich as aj^e judicious, meek, submiss, and quiet, 
thes^ matters are easily remedied : they wiJl forbear upon all such 
occasions, neglect, contemn, or take no notice of them, dissemble, 

p Cardan, Actio Prima in Calumniatorem Libroriim de SuPiilitatel\ * Rin» 
gantur licet et maledicapt, Pall^idium illud pectori oppono, non moveri : consisto ; 
modestiac veluti sudi innitens, excipio et frango stultissimum impetum livoris. 
Putean. lih a, epist. 58. * Mil. Glor. Act. 3. [Sc, i.] Plautus. p Miles Glor. 

iii. i. SI-] 
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or wisely turn it off. If it be a natural impediment, as a red nose, 
squint eyes, crooked legs, or any such impLTfection, infirmity, dis- 
grace, reproach, the best way is to speak of it first thyself,' and so 
thou shalt surely take away all occasions from others to jest at, or 
contemn, that they may perceive thee to be careless of it. Vatinius 
was wont to scoff at his own deformed feet, to prevent his enemies* 
^bloquies and sarcasms in that kind ; or else by prevention, as 
^otys King of Thrace^ that brake a company of fine glasses pre- 
sented to him with Ms own hands, lest he should be overmuch 
moved when they were broken by chance.® And sometimes again, 
so that it be discreetly and moderately done, it shall not be amiss 
to make resistance, to take down such a saucy companion; no 
better means to vindicate himself to purchase final peace : for he 
that suffers himself t<? be ridden, or through pusillanimity or sot- 
tishness will let every man baffle him, shall be a common laughing 
stock for all to flout at. As a cur that goes through a Village, ii* 
he clap his tail between his legs, and run away, every cuf will insult 
over him, but if he bristle up himself, and stand to it, give but a 
counter-snarl, there's not a dog dares meddle with him. Much is 
in a man’s courage and discreet carriage of himself. 

Many other grievances there are, which happen to mortals in 
thi^ life, from friends, wives, children, servants, masters, com- 
panions, neighbours, dur own delaults, ignorance, errors, intempe- 
rance, inctscretion, infirmities, &c. and many good remedies to 
mitigate and oppose them, many divine precepts to counterpoise 
our hearts, special antidotes both in Scripture and human Autjiors, 
which whoso will Observe shall purchase much ease and quietness 
unto himself. I will point at a few. Those Prophetical, Aposto- 
lical admonitions, are well known to all ; what Solomon^ Siracidesy 
our Saviour Christ himself, hath said tending to this purpose, as. 
Fear God: obey the Privce : be sober and watch : pray continually: 
be anpy, but sin fwt : remember thy last : fashion not yourselves to 
this icforld, apply yourselves to the times: strive not with a 
mighty man : recojn pence good for evil : let nothing be^done through 
contention or vain-glorj^y but with meekness of mindy every man 
esteejning of others better than himself: love one another; of" that 
Epitome of tha Law and the Prophets, which our Saviour incul- 

1 3ion said his father was a rogue, his mother a Vhore, \o prevent obloquy, and 
to show that nought belonged to him but goods of the mind. [Diogenes Laertius, 
l.jb. Iv. cap. 7.] p l^lutarcb, Apophthegmata Regum et Imperatorum, p. 174.! 
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cates, love God above ally thy neighbour as thyself. And whatsoever 
you would that 7nen sho\ild do unto yoUy so do unto thenty which 
Alexander Severus writ in letters of gold, and used as a motto 
^Hierom commends to Celantia as an excellent way, amongst so 
many enticements and worldly provocations, to rectify her life. 
Out of human Authors take these few cautions, ^Knoiv thyself 
^Be contented with thy lot, * Trust not wealthy beauty y 7ior parasites ; 
they will bring thee to destruction, ^Have peace with all meUy war 
with vice, ^Be not idle. ^Look before you leap.% '^Beware of Had / 
wist, Honour thy parents, speak well of friends. Be temperate in 
four thingSy lingua, loculis, oculis, et poculis. Watch thine eye. 

Moderate thine expences. Hear muchy speak little. '^Sustine et 
abstine.'® If thou seest ought amiss in another y mend it in thyself 
Keep thine own coiinsely rev&al not thy se^retSy be silent in thine inten- 
tions}^ Give not ear to tale-tellerSy babblerSy te not scurrilous in 
coripersation. ^^Jest without bitterness : give no man cause of ojfence : 
set thine house in order: ^^take hetd of suretyship, ^^Fide et dif- 
fide, as a fdic on the ice, take heed whom you trust, ^^Live not beyond 
thy means, Give cheerfully. Pay thy dues willingly. Be not a 
slave to thy ftioney, Ofnit not occasion y e7?ibrace opportunity y lose 
no time,. Be hutnble to thy superiors y respective to thine equals y 
affable to ally but not familiar: flatter no man, ^^Lie noty dissemble 
not. Keep thy word and promiscy be constant^ in a good resolution. 
Speak h’utJi, Be not opinionativCy maintain no factions, ^Lay no 
wagerSy make no cojufafisons. Find no fault Sy meddle not with other 

[1 SeeJLampridius, Life of Alexander Severus, cap. 51. J [2 Epist. 148, § 15.] 
* Nosce teii^ugi. Uuv. xi. 27.] * Contentus abi. [An reminiscence of Horace, 

Sat. i. i. 1 18, 119?] ® Ne fidas opibus, neque parasitis; trahunt in prsecipitium. 

® Pacern cum hominihus habe, bellum cum vitiis. Othon. 2. imperat. symb. 
7 Daemon te nunquam otiosum inveniat. Hieron. [Ad Rusticum. Epist. 125.] 
« Diu deliberandum quod statuendum est semel. ® Insipientis est dicere non 

putaram. [Cic. Ad Herennium, Lib. ii. cap. xxv. § 40, memoriter.] Ames 

parentem, si aequum ; aliter, feras ; praestes parenlit^s pic/atem, amicis dilec- 
tionem. U Comprime linguam. Quid de quoque viro et cui dicassaepe caveto. 
[Hor. Epp. i. 18. 68, memoriter.] Libentius audias qu^m loquaris ; vive ut vivas. 
^2 Epictetus. Opiime feceris, si ea fugeris quae in alio reprehendis. Nemini dixeris 
quae l^olis efferri. * [i^^rasmi Adagia, p. 617.] Fuge susurrones. Per- 

contatorem fugito, &c. [Hor. Epp.^. 18. 69.] 1® Sint sales sine vilitate. 5 ^n. 

Spondt, presto noxa. [Plutarch, On Talkativeness, §rxvii.] Camerar. Emb. 
55. cent. 2. Cave cui credas, vel nemini Adas, Eplcharmus. p® Trust and distrust.] 
i** Tecum habita. [Persius. iv. 52.] *0 gig jat qui cito dat. (fAlciatus, ti^nble- 

mata, No. 162.] 21 Post est occasio calva. [Cato, Dist. ii. 62.] 22 Nimia 

familiaritas pant contemptum. * * Mendacium servile vitium. 2^ Arcanum 
neque tu scrutaberis ullius unquam, Commissumque teges, Hor. libi t, Ep. 19. 
Nec tua laudabis studia, aut aliena reprendes. Hor. Ep. lib. I 18, 39. 
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vicfis matters. Admire not thyself. Be not proud or popular} 
Insult not. Fortunam reverenter habe.*^ ^Fear not that which 
cannot be avoided. ^Grieve not for that which camiot be recalled. 

* Undervalue not thyself. ^Accuse no man^ commend no man^ rashly. 
Go not to law without great cause. Strive not with a greater man. 
Cast not ojf an old friend. Take heed of a reconciled enemy. ^ If 
thou come as a guest^ stay not too long. Be not unthankful. Be 
meek.^ merciful^ and patient. Do good to all. Be not fond of fair 
words. ^Be not a \ieuter in a faction. Moderate thy passions. 
^ Think no plcue without a witness. Admonish thy friend in secret^ 
commend him in publick. Keep good company. ^^Love others.^ to be 
beloved thyself. Ama tanquam osurus. Amicus tardb fias. 
Provide for a tempest. Noli irritare ciVbrones.*^ Do not prostitute 
thy soul for gain. Make not a fool of thyself to make others merry. 
Marry not an old crone or a fool for money. Be not over solicitous 
or curious. Seek tjat which mqy be found. Seem not greater t/mn 
thou art. Take thy pleasure soberly. Ocymum ne ^prito. ^Dive 
merrily as thou canst. ^^Take heed by other men^s examples. Go as 
thou wouldst be met^ sit as thou wouldst be found.^ yield to the time^ 
follow the stream. Wilt thou live free fi'om fears and cares ? 
innocently keep thyself upright.^ thou needest no other keeper^ ^c. 
l5)ok for more in Isocrates.^ Seneca^ Plutarch., Epictetus., &^c. and, 
for defect, consult with cheese-trenchers^'* and painted clothes.^® 


1 Ne te quaesiveris extra. [Pers. i. 7.] [Does this mean, Be neither haughty, 
nor cheap and common P '1 [2 Ausonius, viii. 7. Stand in awe of for- 

tune.] * Stult^'m est timere, quod vitari non potest. [Exjergta*ex libris 
Senecae.] * De re amissa irreparabili ne doleas. ® Tanti eris aliis quanti tibi 
fueris. ® Neminem vel laudes vel accuses. ^ Nullius hospitis grata est mora 
longa. ® Solonis lex apud Aristotelem ; Gellius, lib. 2. cap. 12. » Nullum 

locum putes sine teste, semper adesse Deum cogita. Secretb amicos admone, 
lauda palam. [Publius Syrus.] Ut ameiis, amabilis esto. [Ovid. A. A. ii. 107,' 
Eros et anteros gemelli \feneris, amatio et redamatio. Plat. [Phaedr. 255 D. 
P Erasm. Ad. p, 43^] Plautus, Amphit. ii. ii. 75. Don’t stir up hornets.' 

H Dum fata sinunt, vivite Iseti, Seneca. [Here. Fur. 177. J Id apprime in vita 
utile, ex aliis observare sibi quod ex usu siet. Ter. [Andria, i. i. 61, memoriter.] 

Dum furor in cursu currenti cede furori. [Ovid, Remec^ ii9.]* Cretizandui#cum 
Crete. [Erasmi Adagia, pp. 81, 82.] TempoUbus servi, nec contra flamina flato. 

Nulla certior custodia i*nocenlia : inexpugnabile munimentum munirr^nto non 
egere. See Nares’ Glossary, ed. Halliwell] [1® See Varioium Shakspeare, 
ed. 1803, voL vii4 p. 103. J 
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MEMB. VIII. 

Against Melancholy itself. 

Every many saith '^Senecay thinks his own burthen the heaviest y and 
a melancholy man above all others complains most ; weariness ot*, 
life, abhorring all company and light, fear, sorrow, suspicion, 
anguish of mind, bashfulness, and those othdr dread symptoms of 
body and mind, must needs aggravate this misery; yet, conferred 
to other maladies, they are not so heinous as they be taken. For 
first, this disease is* either in habit, or disposition, curable, or 
incurable. If new and ir> disposition, ^tis commonly pleasant, 
and it may be helped, fi inveterate^ or an jiabit, yet they have 
lucida intervalla^ sometimes well, and sometimes ill ; or if more 
continuate, as the '^Veienies were to the Homans y\\s hostis assiduus 
magis qiuhn ^raviSy^ a more durable enemy thJSn dangerous : and, 
amongst many inconveniences, some comforts are annexed to it. 
First, it is not catching, and, as Erasmus comforted himself, when 
he was grievously sick of the stone, though it was most trouble- 
some, a?nd an intolerable pain to him, yet it was no whit offensive 
to others, not loathsome to the spectators, ghastly, fulsome, territie, 
as plagues, apoplexies, leprosies, wounds, scftes, tetters, pox, pesti- 
lent agues are, which either admit of no company, terrify^r offend 
those that are present. In this malady that which is is wholly to 
themselves, and those symptoms not so dreadful, if they be com- 
pared to the opposite extremes. They are most part bashful, 
suspicious, solitary, &c., therefore no such ambitious, impudent 
intruders, as some are, no sharkers, no cony-catchers, no prowlers, 
no smell-feasts, praters, panders, parasites, bawds, drunkards, 
whoremasters ; necessity and defect compels them to be honest ; as 
Alicio told Demea in the * comedy, 

Hsec si neque ego neque tu fecimus, 

Non si it egestas face re nos ; 

if we be honest, ^was pof’erty made us so : if we melancholy 
men Ife not as bad as he that is worst, 'tis t)ur Dame Melancholy 
kept us so : 

Non deeral voluntas sed facultas.® 

Besides, they arc freeli in this from many other infirmities, 

1 Unicuique suum onus intolerabile videtur. p Lucid intervals.] • Livius. 
[2. 48.] p Livy, ii. 48.] ^ ® Ter. A. i. Seen. 2. Adel phi. [23, 24. J [« ‘Twas 
not the will but the mean^that was wanting.] 
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solitariness makes them more apt to contemplate, suspicion wary, 
which is a necessary humour in these times nam^poly qui maximi 
cavet^ is saepe cauior captus est^ he that takes most heed is often 
circumvented and overtaken. Fear and sorrow keep them tempe- 
rate and sober, and free them from many dissolute acts, which 
jollity and boldness thrust men upon : they are therefore no sicaru\ 
roaring boys, thievesj or assassinates. As they are soon dejected, 
so they are as soon by soft words and good persuasions reared. 
Wearisomeness of life makes them they are not so besotted on the 
transitory vain pleasures of the world. If they dote in one^thing, 
they are wise and well understanding in most other. If it be 
inveterate, they are insensati^ most pkrt doting, or quite mad, 
insensible to any wi'ongs, riSiculous to others, but most happy anil 
secure to themselves. Dotage is a state which many much magnify 
and commend : so<'s simplicity *and folly, as he said, “ hie furor ^ 6 
Superi, sit mihi perpetuus \ Some think fools and diz^rds live the 
merriest lives, as Ajax in Sophocles^ Nihil scire vita jucundissima* 
^tis the pleasantest life to know nothing ; iners malorum remedinm 
ignorantia^^ ignorance is a down-right remedy of evils. • These 
ci^nous Arts, and laborious Sciences, Galen^s^ Tullfs^ Aristotle* 
/ustinian*s, do but trouble the world, some think ; we might live 
better with that illiterate Virginian^ simplicity and gross ignorance ; 
entire idiots do best \ they are not macerated with cares, tormented 
with fears, and anxiety, as other wise men are : for, as • he said, 
if folly were a pai)n, you should hear them howl, roar, ^nd cry out 
in every house, as you go by in the street, but they are most free, 
jocund and merry, and in some ^ Countries, as amongst the Turks^ 
honoured for Saints, and abundantly maintained out of the common 
stock.® They are no dissemblers, liars, hypocrites, for fools and 
mad men tell commonly truth. ' In a word, as they are distressed, 
so are they pitied, which some hold better than to be envied, 
better to be sad than merry, better to be foolish aad quiet qm"in 
sapere ei ringi^ [than] to be wise, ak'id still vexed ; better to be 
miserable than happy of two extremes it is the best. 

1 Pl^htus. [Captivi. ii. ii. 6. momoriter.] 2 Petronius, Catal. [Ye gods, may 
this madness be perpetual with me I] Sophpcles, Ajax, 554.] Seneca, 

Q^'dipus, 515.] [* Qu. Virgilian? An allusion to ''?irg. Georg, ii. 458*474.] 

® Parmeno Cselestinae, Act. 8. Si stultitia dolor esset, in nulla non domo ejulatus 
audires. 7 Busbequius. Sands, lib. i. fol. 89. ® Quis hodie beatior, quam 

cui licet stulium esse, et eorumdem iramunitatibus fnft? Sat. Menip. ; Hor. 

Kpp. ii. ii. 128.] 
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SECT. IV. MEMB. I. 

Subsect. i. — Of Phy sick zvhich caret h with Medicines. 

After a long and tedious discourse of these six non-naturjIJ 
things, and their several rectifications, all which are compre- 
hended in Diet, I am come now at last to ^Pharmaceutice^ or that 
kind of Physick which cureth by Medicines, which Apothecaries 
most part make, rningle, or sell in their shops. Many cavil at 
this kind of Physick, and hold it unnecessary, unprofitable to this 
or any other disease, because those Countries which use it least 
live longest, and are best in health, as ^ Hector Boethius relates of 
the Isles of Orcades^ the people are still sound of body and mind 
v^ithout any use of Physick, th^ live comnjonly 120 years; and 
Ortelius^ iVi his Itinerary of the Inhabitants of the Forest of 
Ardcn^ ^ they are very painful^ long-lived^ sounds &*c. ^ Martiajius 

CapellUy speaking of the Indians of his time, saith, they were 
(much like our western Indians now) bigger than ordinary men^ 
bred c'oarsely^ ve/y long-lived^ insomuch that he that died at an hun^ 
dred years of age went before his time^ &^c, Damian us A-fioeSj 
Saxo Grammaticus^ Aubanus Bohemus^ say the like of them that 
live in Nor^vay^ Lapla?idy Pinmark, Biarmiuy CoreliSy all over 
Scanduiy and those Northern Countries, they are most healthful 
and very long-lived, in which places there is no use at all of Physick, 
the naniebf it is riot once heard. DithmaruP BleskeniuSy in his 
accurate description of Icelandy 1607, makes mention amongst 
other matters of the inhabitants, and their manner of living, 
^ which is dried fish instead of breads buttery cheesCy and salt-meats y 
most parts they drink water a fid wheyy and yet without Physick or 
Physician they live many of them 250 years. I find the same 
relation by Lerius, and some other \'?^ers, o( Indians in America. 
PHulus Jovittsy in kis descr^tion of BritaiUy and Levinus Lemnius, 
obs^ve as much of this our Island, that^here was of old no use 
of * Physick amongst us, and but little at this day, except it be 
for a few nice idle Citizens, surfeiting Courtiefs, and ^all-fed 

1 Lib. Hist. *^arvo viventes, laboiiosi, longaevi, suo contenti, ad centum 

annos vivunt. 3 Lib. 6. de Nup. Philol. Ultra hunianam fragilitatem prolixi, 
ut immature pereat qui centenarius moriatur, &c. * Victus eomm caseo et lacto 

consistit, potus aqua et seftim, pisces loco panis habenf^ita multos annos srepe 
250 abscpie medico et m?dicina vivunt. ® Lib. de 4. complex. 
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Gentlemen lubbers. The country people use kitchen Physick, 
and common experience tells us that they live freest from all 
manner of infirmities that make least use of Apothecaries Physick. 
Many are overthrown by preposterous use of it, and thereby get 
their bane, that might otherwise have escaped ; ^ some think 
physicians kill as many as they save, and who can tell 
*Quot Themison aegros autumno Occident uro? 
how many murders th^y make in a year, quibus impuni licet homi* 
nem occidere^ that may freely kill folks, and have a reward for it ? 
and, according to the Dutch proverb, a new Physician must have 
a new Church-yard; and who daily observes it not? Many that 
did ill under Physicians’ hands have happily escaped when they 
have been given over by therli, left to God and Nature and them- 
selves. ’Twas Pliny's dilemma of old, ^ Every disease is either curable 
or incurable^ a man^recovers of if or is killed by it ; both waj^ 
Physick is to be rejected. If it be deadly^ it cannot be cured; if it 
may be helped^ it requires no Physician ; Nature will expel it of itself 
\ Plato made it a great sign of an intemperate and corrupt Common- 
jwealth, where Lawyers and Physicians did abound;^ and the Romans 
distasted them so much, that they were often banished out df their 
. City, as Pliny and Celsus relate, for 600 years not admitted. It is no 
Art at all, as some hold, no not worthy the name of a liberal science 
(nor Law 'neither) as ^ Pet, And, Canonherius^ a Patrician of Rome, 
and a great Doctor himself, one of their own tribe, proves by 16 
Arguments, because it is mercenary as now used, base, and as 
Fiddlers play for a'reward. Juridicis, medicis,fisCo fas vivtreyapto ; * 
’tis a corrupt Trade, no Science, Art, no Profession ; the beginning, 
practice and progress of it, all is naught, full of imposture, incer- 
tainty, and doth generally more harm than good. The Devil 
himself was the first inventor of it : Inventum est medicina meumf 
said Apollo : and what was Apollo, but the Devil ? The Greeks 
first made an Art of it, and they were all deluded by Apollo's 
Sons, Priests, Oracles. If we may beligve Farro, PHHy, Columdla^ 

1 Per mortes agunt experinenta et animas nostras negotiantur ; et qucyl aliis 
exitiale hominem occidere iis impunitas summa. Plinius. [N. H. xxix. 8. 
memoritfir.] 3 Juven. [x. 221.] s Omnis morbus lethalis aut curabilis, in 
vitam definit aut in mortem. Utroque igitur modo medicina inutilis ; si lethalis, 
curari non potest ; si curabilis, non requirit medicum : nat^ra expellet. See 

Rep. p. 373.1 ® In interpretationes politico-morales in 7 Aphorism. Hippoc. 

libros. Lawyers and doctors on the public live. This line is quoted by 

Sir John Harrington. An Apologie of Poetrie. Preface to his translation of 
Ariosto.] [7 Ovid, M. L 521. Medicine is my invention.] 
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most of their best Medicines were derived from his Oracles. 
^sculapiiis his son had his Temples erected to his Deity, and did 
many famous cures, but, as Lactantius holds, he was a Magician, 
^ mere Impostor, and as his successors, Phaon^ Podalirius, Melam- 
pius, Menecrates (another God) by charms, spells, and ministry of 
bad spirits, performed most of their cures. The first that e%r 
wrote in Physkk to any purpose was Hippocrates^ and his Disciple 
and Commentator Gaten, ^\\om Scaliger cSWsJimbriam Hippocratis,^ 
but, as ^Cardan censures them, both immethodical and obscure, ■ 
as all those old oijes are, their precepts confused, their medicines 
obsolete, and now most part rejected. Those cures which they did, 
Paracelsus holds, wer^ rather done out of their Patients’ confi- 
dence,® and good opinion they had of them, than out of any skill 
of theirs, which was very small, he saith, they themselves idiots 
and infants, as are all their Academical folipwers. The ArabiaiiK\ 
received it from the Greeks^ and so the Latins^ adding new pre- 1 
cepts and medicines of their own, but so imperfect still, that 
through ignorance of Professors, Impostors, Mountebanks, 
Empiricks, disagreeing of Sectaries, (which are as many almost 
as th*ere be diseases), envy, covetousness, and the like, th^y do 
much harm amongst us. They are so ^lifferent in their consul-' 
tations, prescriptions, mistaking many times the parties’ consti- 
tution, ^ disease, and causes of it, they give quite contrary Physick. 1 

* One saith this, another that, out of singularity or opposition, as he 
said of Adrian,^ multitudo medicorum Principejn interfecit, a multi- 
tude df Physicians hath killed the Emperor; plus a medico quam ii 
morbo periculi, more danger there is from the Physician than from 
the disease. Besides, there is much imposture and malice amongst 
them. All Arts (saith ^Cardan) admit of cozening^ Physick amongst 
the rest doth appropriate it to herself tells a story of one 
Curtius, a Physician in Venice, because he was a stranger, and 

.practised among them, the rest of the Physicians did still cross 
him in all liis precepts. • If he prescribed hot medicines, they 
wo^ld prescribe cold, miscentes pro cadidis frigida, pro Jrigidis 
humida, pro purgantibus astringent ia, binders for purgative^, omnia 

p A mere imitator of Hipppcrates.] 2 Praefat, de contrad. med. •^^pinio 
facit medicos: a fail* gown, a velvet cap, the name of a Doctor is all in all. 

4 Morbus alius pro alio curatur ; aliud remedium pro alio. ® Contrai ias 
proferunt sententias. Card. [® Xiphilini Epitome Dionis, Vita Adriani, ad fin.] 

* Lib. 3. de sap. Omnc^ artes fraudem admittunt, sqja medicina sponte earn 
accersit 

IL 


R 
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pertiirbabant,^ If the party miscarried, (^uriium damnabajii^ 
Curtius killed him, that disagreed from them : if he recovered, 
then ® they cured him themselves. Much emulation, imposture, 
malice, there is amongst them : if they be honest, and mean well, 
yet a knave Apothecary that administers the Physick, and makes 
medicine, may do infinite harm, by his old obsolete doses, 
adulterine drugs, bad mixtures, quid pro quo, See Fuchsins, 

lib. 1 . sect. I. cap. 8, Co rdu s' Dispensatory, B rassivola' s Examen 

simpl. But it is their ignorance that doth more harm than 

rashness, their Art is wholly conjectural, if it be.an Art, uncertcain, 
imperfect, and got by killing of men, they are a kind of butchers, 
leeches, men-slayers ; Chirurgeons, and Apothecaries especially, 
that are indeed the Physicians' hang-men, carnijiccs, and common 
executioners; though, to say truth, Physicians themselves come 
not far behind ; for a«ccording to that facete Epigram of Maxi^ 
niilianus Urentius, what’s the difference ? 

Chinirgicus medico quo dififert? scilicet isto, 

Enecat hie succis, enecat ille manu. 

Carnifice hoc ambo tan turn difterre videntur, 

Tardius hi faciunt quod facit ille cit6> 

But I return to their skill. Many diseases they cannot cure at all, 
as Apoplexy, Epilepsy, Stone, Strangury, Gout, 

Tollere nodosam nescit medicina Podagram ; ^ 

Quartan Agues, a common Ague sometimes stumbles them all ; 
they cannot so much as ease, they know not how to judge of it. 
If by Pulses, that doctrine, some hold, is wholly superstitious, and 
1 dare boldly say with ^Andrew Dudeth, that variety of pulses^ 
described by Galen, is neither observed, nor understood of any. And 
for urine, that is meretrix medicorimi, the most deceitful thing of 
all, as Forestus and some other Physicians have proved at large : I 
say nothing of critick days, errors in indications, cScc. The most 

rational of them, and skilful, are so often deceived, that as '^Tholo- 

« 

[1 They altered everything.] [2 They set it down to durtius.] 3 Omnis 
a'grotus propiia culpa peril, sg »1 nemo nisi mcdici beneficio restituitur. Agrwpa. 
|De Vanit. Scient. cap. 83.] How does the surgeon differ from the doctor? 

In this respect : one fills by drugs, the other by the hand. Both only dilT'-r from 
the hp^-gman in this way, they do slbwly what he does quickly.] p Ovid, Ex 

l*onto, i. 3. 23. Medicine cannot remove the knotty gout.] r ® Lib. 3. Crat. ep. 
Winceslao Raphaeno. Ausim dicere tot pulsuum differentias, quae describuntur k 
Galeno, nec k quoquam intelligi, nec observari posse. r iju. 28. cap. 7. syntax, 
art. mirab. Mallem ego expertis credere solum, qugm mer6 ratiocinaiuibus : 
neque satis laud.are possiRTi instilutum Babylonicum, &c. 
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sanus infers, / Aad neither believe and commit myself to a mere 
Empirick than to a mere Doctor^ and / cannot sufficiently commend 
that custom of the Babylonians^ that have no professed Physicians^ 
but brin^ all their patients to the market to be cured: which 
Herodotus relates of the Egyptians, Strabo, Sardics, and Auhanus 
Bohemus, of many other Nations. And those that prescrib^ 
Physick among^st them, did not so arrogantly take upon them to 
cure all diseases as our professors do, but aome one, some another, 
as their skill and experience did serve. ^One cured the eyes, a 
second the teeth, a third the head, another the loiver parts, &^c, not 
for gain, but in chifrity, to do good ; they made neither art, profes- 
sion, nor trade of it, which in other places was accustomed : and 
therefore Cambyses, in "^Xenophon, tpld Cyrils, that to his thinking 
Physicians were like Tailors a?id Cobblers, the one mended our sick 
podies, as the other did our clothes. But I will urge these cavelling 
and contumelious arguments noTarther, lest Ibme Physician should 
mistake rne, and deny me Physick when I am sick : for my part,! 
I am well persuaded of Physick : I can distinguish the abuse fromj 
the use in this and many other Arts and Sciences ; ^ Aliud vwum,\ 
aliud^ebrietas, wine and drunkenness are two distinct things. I 
ack-nowledge it a most noble and divine science, insomuch*that 
Apollo, ^sculapius, and the first foundefs of it, merith pro Diis 
habiti, were worthily counted Gods by succeeding a^s, for the 
excellency of their invention. And whereas Apollo at Delos, Venus 
at Cyprus, Diana at Ephesus, and those other Gods, were confined 
and adottsd alone in some peculiar places, yEsculapius had his 
Temple and Altars everywhere, in Corinth, Lacedeemon, Athens, 
Thebes, Epidaums, &>c , records), for the latitude of his 

art. Deity, worth, and necessity. With all virtuous and wise men, 
therefore, I honour the name, and call«ig, as I am enjoined to 
honour the Physician for necessity's sake. The knoudedge of the 
Physician lifteth up his head, an I in the sight of great men he shall 
'bernadmired. • TheJLord hath created medicines of the earth, and he 
that is unse will not abhor Jhem, Eccles. 38. i. [ 3, 4.] But of this 
nobfe subject how many panegyricks are worthily written ! For 
my part, as Sallust said of Carthage, pi-cestat^ silere quam pauca 

1 Herodotus, [ii. 84*] Apud eos singulorum morborum sunt singuli medici; 
alius curat oculos, alius dentes, alius caput, partes occultas alius, > Cyrop. 
lib. i. Velut vestium fractarum resarcinatores, &c, [cap. vi. § 16.] • Chrys. 

Horn. [i. § 4. Ad populum^Antiochenum.] 
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dicere} I have said, yet one thing I will jp'dd, that this kind of 
Physick is very moderately and advisedly to be used, upon good 
occasion, when the former of diet will not take place. And Tis no 
other which I say than that which Arnoldus prescribes in his 8 
Aphoris. M discreet and godly Physician doth first endeavour to 
e^el a disease by medicinal diet^ then by pure medicine : and in his 
ninth, ^ he that may be cured by diet must not meddlf with Physick. 
So in II Aphoris. \nodest and wise Physician will never hasten 
to use medicineSy but upon urgent necessity y and that sparingly too : 
because (as he adds in his 13 Aphoris.) ^Whosoever takes 7nuch 
Physick in his youth shall soon beuml it in his' old age : purgative 
Physick especially, which doth much debilitate nature. For which 
causes some Physicians refrain from the ilse of Purgatives, or else 
sparingly use them. ^Henricus AyreruSy in a consultation for a 
melancholy person, would have him take as few purges as hew 
could, because there be no such medicines which do 7iot steal aivay 
some of our st^'cngthy and rob the parts of our bodyy weaken NaturCy 
and cause that Cacochymiay which ''Celsus and others observe, or ill 
digestion, and bad juice through all the parts of it. Galen himself 
confesseth ^ that purgative Physick is contrary to Nature y takes* away 

1 somi of our best spirits ^ and consumes the vefy substance of our bodies. 
But this without questidn is to be understood of such purges as are 
unseasonably or immoderately taken ; they have their excellent 
use in this as well as most other infirmities. Of Alteratives and 
Cordials no man doubts, be they simples or compounds. I will, 
amongst that infinite variety of medicines which I find in every 
Pharmacopceiay every Physician, Herbalist, &c. single out some of 
the chiefest. 

P De bello Jugurthino, cap. 19. It is better to be silent than say little.] 

2 Pnidens et pius medicus rworbum ante expellere satagit cibis medicinalibus 

quam puris medicinis. * Cuicunque potest per alimenta restitui sanitas, 

fugiendus est penitus usus medicamentonim. * Modestus et sapiens medicus 

nunquam properabit ad pharmaciam, nisi cogente necessitate. ® Quicunque 

pharmacatur in juventute deflebit in sencctute. ^ Hildesh. 'spic. 2. de 

fol. 276. Nulla est ferni^ medicina purgans, quae non aliquam de viribus el 
partibus corporis depraedatur. « ^ Lib. i. et Bart. lib. i. cap. 12. 8 

acut. Omne purgans medicamentum, corpori purgato conirarium, &C. succos ct 
spiritus abducit, sutv=tantiam corporis aufert. 
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Subsect. 2 . — Simples proper to Melancholy^ against Exotick 

Simples. 

Medicines properly applied to Melancholy are either Simple or 
Compound. Shnples are Alterative or Purgative. Alteratives are 
such as correct, strengthen Nature, alter, any way hinder or res%t 
the disease ; agd they be herbs, stones, minerals, &c. all proper to 
this humour. For as there be divers distinct infirmities, continually 
vexing us, 

^Nousrot V avQptuiroiO'iv hfxtp^ hY itti vvktI 
Auro/ixATOi Hn%k Qvn'roXcri 

2 * 7 ^, iTTii <pu)i;riy fx*tTUTct Zivg. 

Disease^steal both day and night on men, 

For Jupiter hath taken ^oice from^hem : 

JO there be several remedies, as ^he saith,/d;r each disease a medicine^ 
for evety humour ; and, as som? hold, every^clime, every country, 
and more than that, every private place, hath his proper remedies 
growing in it, peculiar almost to the domineering and most frequent 
maladies of it. As *one discourse! h, wonnuwod grcnvs spariitgly 
in Ifajy^ because most part there they be misaffected with hot diseases ; 
but Menbane, pnppy^ and such cold herbs: with us in German;^ and 
Poland great store of it in every ivaste. BUracellus^ Horto Genmli, 
and Baptista Porta., Pliysiognomiccefib. 6 23, give maiiy instances 

and examples of it, and bring many other proofs. For that cause, 
belike, that learned Fuchsius of Nuremberg, ^when he catne into a 
vill(fge.,^coffsidered always ivhat herbs did gro 7 v /M)st f frequently about 
it, and tlv>se he distilled in a silver limbeck, making use of others 
amongst them as occasion served. I know that many are of 
opinion our Northern simples are weak, unperfect, not so well 
concocted, of such force, as those in the Southern parts, not so fit 
to be used in Physick, and will therefore fetch their drugs a*ar off: 
Senna, Cassia, out of Egypt, Rhubarb from Barbary, Aloes from 
•Zc^otora, Tnrbith, Agarick, Mirabolanes, Hermodactils, from the 
East Indies, Tobacco from •the West, and^ some as far as China, 

1 ifesiod. Op. [102-104,1 2 Heurnius, praef. pra. med. Quot niorbonim 

sunt idone, tot remedioruni genera variis potentiis decorata. • PenottuS, denar, 
med. Quaecunque regio producit siniplicia, [fto morbis fegionis. CresctK^gj'O 
absynthium in Italia, ^uod iW plerumque morbi calidi, sed cicuta, papaver, et 
hcrbae frigidre ; apud nos Germanos et F^lonos ubique provenit absynthium. 
< Quum in villain venit, cpnsideravit quae ibi crpscebant medicamenta simplicia 
freqiientiora, et ijs plerunqpe usus distillalis, cl aliter, alimbacum ideo argenieum 
drcumfcrcns. 
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Hellebore from the Anticyrm^ or that of AttUria which bears the 
purple flower, which Mathiolus so much approves, and so of the 
rest. In the Kingdom of Valencia in Spain ^Maginus commends 
two mountains, Mariola and Jlenago/osa, famous for simples;* 
Lea?ider Alhertus^ ^Baldus^ a mountain near the lake Benacus^ in 
tl(& territory of Verona^ to which all the herbalists in the Country 
continually flock : Ortelws one in Apulia, Munster Afo7is Major in 
Histria : others Montpellier in France. Prosper Alpinus prefers 
Egyptian simples, Garcias ab Horto Indian before the rest, another 
those of Itdy, Crete, &^c. Many times they are overcurious in 
this kind, whom Fuchsius taxeth, Instit, L i. sect. i. cap. i, ^Ihat 
they think they do 7iothi?fg excipt they 7'ake all over India, Arabia, 
/Ethiopia, for remedks, and fetch their Fhysick fro 771 the three 
quarters of the World, and from beyond the Giirania7ites. Ma7iy a7i 
old unfe or cotmtry wofnan doth oftfti 77iore good 7vith a few know 7 h 
and 00771771071 garden he7bs thafi our bo77ibast Physicians with all 
their prodigious, su77iptuous, farfetched, 7'are, co7ijectural medicines. 
Without all question, if we have not these rare Exotick simples, we 
hold that at home which is in virtue equivalent unto them; ours 
will serve as well as theirs, if they be taken in proportionable 
quantity, fitted and qualified aright, if not much better, and more 
proper to our constitutions. But so ’tis for the most part, as Pliny 
writes to (fxillus, we are careless of that which is near us, and follow 
that which is afar off, to k7io7if which we 7inll t7‘avel and sail beyond 
the Seas, wholly neglecting that which is under our eyes. Opiupi in 
Tu7-key doth scarce^ofifend, with us in a small quantity it*ste.pifies ; 
cicuta (or hemlock) is a strong poison in Greece, but with us it hath 
no such violent effects. I conclude with J. Voschius, who, as he 
much inveighs against those exotick medicines, so he promiseth 
by our Europea7i a full chre, and absolute, of all diseases; h capite 
ad calceni, nostrcB regionis herbee nostris corporibus 7nagis conducu7it, 
our own simples agree best with us. It was a thing that Fer7ielius 
much laboured in his French practice, t^o reduca all hfe cure to 6iir 

t 

J Herbne medicis utiles omnium in Apulia feracissimne. 3 Geog. ad quos 
mngnus^ierljariorum numerus undique confluit. Sincerus, Itiner. Gallia. 3 Bal- 
propc BcMiacum herbile^is maxime notus. [•* M. Baldo.] p Now 
Lago Di (iarda.] ^ Qui se nihil effecisse arbiti'antur n/si Indi.im, /Ethiopiam, 
Arabiam, et ultra Garamantas, k tribus mundi partibus exf|uisiia remedia corradunt. 
Tutius sa;pe medetur riistica anijs una, &c. ^ Ep. lib, 8. [c^ip- 20 .] Proximorum 

incuriosi longinqua sectamur, et ad ea cognoscenda iter^mgredi et mare transmilterc 
solemus ; at qua; sub odulis posita negbgimus. 
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proper and domesti^k Physick : so did ^/a?tus Cornarms, and 
Martin Rulandus^ in Germany^ T. B, with us, as appeareth by a 
treatise of his divulged in our tongue 1615, to prove the sufficiency 
of English medicines to the cure of all manner of diseases. If our 
simples be not altogether of such force, or so apposite, it may be, 
if like industry were used, those far fetched drugs would prospei^s 
well with us as in those Countries whence now we have them,^s 
well as Cherrtes, Artichokes, Tobacco, gnd many such. There 
have been divers worthy Physicians, which have tried excellent 
conclusions in this kind, and many diligent, painful. Apothecaries, 
as Gesner, Besler^dGerard^ but amongst the rest, those famous 
publick Gardens of Padua in Nuremberg in Germany^ Leyden 
in Holland, Alontpelierln France, (and ours in Oxford now in fieri, 
[being constructed] at the cost ancf charges* of the Right Honour- 
able the T.ord Da 7 ivcrs, Earl of Danby), are much to be com- 
mended, wherein all exotick plants almo^ are to be seen, and 
liberal al^)wance yearly made for their better maintenance, that 
young students may be the sooner informed in the knowledge of 
them : which, as ‘^Fuchsiiis holds, is most necessary for that exqiiisde 
matn^er of mring, and as great a shame for a IMiysician not to 
observe them as for a workman not to know his axe, saw, square, 
or any other tool which he must of neceaftiity use. 


SuiiSFXT. 3. — Alteratives, Herbs, other Vegetals, &^c, 

those 800 sim])les, which GaleottuPxeicVow^ up, lib, 3. de 
promise, doctor, cap, 3, and many exquisite Herbalists have written 
of, these few following alone I find appropriated to this humour: 
of which some be Alteratives; ^ which by a secret force, saith 
Reiiodeus, and special quality, expel fuhire diseases, perfectly cu 7 'e 
those which are, and 7 na 7 iy such incurable effects. This is as well 
observed in other plants, stones, minerals, and creatures, as in 
l^rbs, in bther •maladies, as in this. How many things are 
related of a man^s skull 1 What several ^rtues of corns in a horse^s 
leg, ^of a wolfs liver, &c. of divers ^excrements of beasts, all good 

r Exotica rejccit, domestics solum nos contentos cssc voluit. Melch.'T^^fcMnus 
vit. ejus. 2 Instilf 1 . i. cap. 8 . sec. i. ad exquisilam curandi rationem, quorum 
cognitio imprimis nccessaria est. ^ Quoe caeca vi ac specifica qnaliiaie morbos 
futuros arcent. lib. i. cap. 10. Instit. Phar. Galen, lib. Hepar liipi hepaticos 

curat. ® StCrcus pecofis ad cpilepsiam, &c. 
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again.st several diseases ! What extraordinary virtues are ascribed 
unto plants ! ^ Satyr turn et eruca f^enem eriy;tint ; vitex et nymphcea 
semen exstinguunt^ ^some herbs provoke lust ; some again, as Af![nus 
Castus^ waterlily, quite extinguish seed ; poppy causeth sleep, 
cabbage resisteth drunkenness, &c. and that which is more to be 
adjnired, that such and such plants should have a peculiar virtue 
t(j such particular parts, ^as to the head Aniseeds, Foalfoot, 
Betony, Calamint, Eye-bright, Lavender, Bays, Roses, Rue, Sage, 
Marjoram, Peony, &c. for the lungs Calamint, Liquorice, Enula 
Campana, Hyssop, Horehound, Water Germander, &c. for the 
heart Borage, Bugloss, Saffron, Balm, Basil, 'Rosemary, Vio-let, 
Roses, &c. for the stomack Wormwood, Mints, Betony, Balm, 
Centaury, Sorel, Purslain ; for the liver cDarthspine or Chamce- 
pitys, Germander, Agrunony, fennel. Endive, Succorv, Liverwort, 
Barberries; for the spleen Maidenhair, Finger-fern, Dodder of, 
Lhyme, Hop, the rind of Ash, Bet\)ny; for the Kidnies Grumel, 
Parsley, Saxifrage, Plantain, Mallow ; for the womb "Mugwort, 
Pennyroyal, Fetherfew, Savine, for the joints Camomile, S. 
John’s wort, Organ, Rue, Cowslips, Centaury the le.ss, tSrc. and so 
to peculiar diseases. To this of Melancholy you shall ftnd a 
Catal.ogue of Herbs |)roper, and that in every y)art. See more in 
ll'\^^!er^ Renodeus, Heufnius^ lib. 2. cap. 19, I will briefly 

speak of tl^em, as first of Alteratives, which Galen, in his third 
book of diseased parts, prefers before diminutives, and Trallianiis 
brags that he hath done more cures on melancholy men *by 
moistening than by«rf^)iirging of them. 

In this Catalogue Borage and Bugloss may challenge the 
rhiefest place, whether in substance, juice, roots, seeds, flowers, 
leaves, decoctions, distilled waters, extracts, oils, ^c. for such 
kind of herbs be diversely varied. Bugloss is hot and moist, and 
therefore worthily reckoned up amongst those herbs which expel 
jnelancholy, and ^exhilarate the heart, Galen, lib. 6. cap 80. de 
sirnpl. med. Dioscorides, lib 4. cap. 123. Pliny much nUcgnifies this ‘ 
])lant. It may be diversely used ; as in* Broth, in MVine, in Con- 
serves, Syrops, cS:c. It i^ an excellent cordial, and against \his 
malady* most frequently prescribed: an herb indeed of such 

i#"^.'restpintle, rocket. [N. B. — Pintle = Penis. ^ corruption of Perndulum.] 

3 Sabina feturn educit. Wccker. Vide Oswaldiim Crollium, lib. de internis 

rcrum signaturis, de herbis particularibiis parti cuique conveuicntibiis. * Idem 
Laurentius, cap. 9. * Dicor Bbrago, gaudia semper kgo. ® Vino infusum 

hilaritatem facit. * 
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sovereignty that, as Diodorus ^ lib, 7. bibL FliniuSy lib, 25. cap, 2,et 
lib, 21. cap. 22, PlutarAi^ Sympos, lib, i. cap. i, Dioscorides^ lib, 5. 
cap, 40, CceliuSj lib. 19. c, 3, suppose, it was that famous Nepenthes 
of ^ Homer which Foiydamna, Thon's wife, (then King of Thebes in 
Hi^ypt')^ sent Helen for a token, of such rare virtue that, if taken 
steept in wine, if wife and children, father and mother, brother and 
sister, and all thy dearest friends, should die before thy face, thoi^ 
couldst not griefs or shed a tear for them. 

Qui sernel id patera mistum Nepenthes laccho 
Hauserit, hie lacrimam, non si suavissima proles. 

Si germaiyjs ci cams, materque paterque 
Oppetat, ante oculos ferro confossus atroci. 

IFelen^s commended boyl to exhilarate the heart had no other 
ingredient, as most of our criticks conjecture* than this of Borage. 

. Melissophyllon^ Balm, hath an admirable virtue to alter Melan- 
choly, be it steeped in our ordinary drink, e^racted, or otherwise 
taken. Q^dan, lib. 8, much admires this herb. It heats and 
dries, saith "^Heurnius^ in the second degree, with a wonderful 
virtue comforts the lieart, and purgeth all melancholy vapours 
from tbe spirits, Matthiol, in lib, 3. c, 10, in Dioscoridem, Besides 
they.ascribe other virtues to it, ^as to help concoction^ to cleans^ihe 
brain.^ expel all careful ihoiuc^hts and anximis imaginations. 
same words in effect are in Avicenna.^ Fliny^ Simon Sethi^ Fuchsias^ 
Leobcl.^ Dllacampius., and rocry Herbalist. Nothing better for him 
that is melancholy than to steep this and Borage in his ordinary 
drink*. 

Afatthiolus, in his fifth book of Medicinal Epistles, reckons up 
Scorzonera, * not against poison only, falling sickness y and such as 
are vert igi non Sy but to this malady ; the root of it taken by itself 
expels sornnv, causeth mirth and lightness f^f heart. 

Antonius Afusa, that renowned Physician to Qesar Auc^ustuSy in 
his book which he writ of tlie virtues of Betony. cap. 6, wonderfully 
(^owmends that hej-b, animas hominum et corpora custodity seenras 
de metu reddit, it ])reservfjs both body and mind from fears, 
cares* griefs, cures falling-sickness, this arW many other diseases; 

1 Odyss. fiv. 221-230.I 3 iju. 2. cap. 2. prax. med. Mir^vi laititiam^praebet, 

et cor confirniat ; vapores melaiicholicos purgat^ spirilihus.* 3 ProprUNa^t-^t 

ejus animiirn hilarem racldcre, <?oncoctionem juvarc, cerebri obstructiones resecare, 
solliciludine.s fugare, sollicitas imaginatioiies tollere. ^ Non solum ad 

viperarum niorsus, comiiialts, vcrliginosos ; sed pe%se acronimodata radix trislitiam 
disculii, hilaritatcniciue contiliat. p See Sueton. Diviis Augustus, capp. 59, 81.] 
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* 

to whom Galen subscribes, lib, 7. simpl. vied, DioscorideSy lib. 4. 
cap. I. &*€. ^ 

Marigold is much approved against Melancholy, and often used 
therefore in our ordinary broth, as good against this and many 
other diseases. 

LupuluSy Hopy is a sovereign remedy ; Fuc/isius, cap. 58. Plant, 
^ist. much extols it ; ^ purge I h all choler^ and purifies the blood. 
Matihiol. cap. 140, in 4. Dioscor. wonders the Physicians of his 
time made no more use of it, because it rarifies and cleanseth : we 
use it to this purpose in our ordinary beer, which before was thick 
and fulsome. ^ 

Wormwood, Centaury, Pennyroyal, are likewise magnified and 
much prescribed (as 1 shall after shew) ^especially in Hypochon- 
driack Melancholy, daily to We used, sod in whey : and, as Rufifus 
Ephesiusy ^Are/ceus, relate, by breaking wind, helping concoction, 
many melancholy mrn have beei> cured with the frequent use of 
them alone. • 

And because the spleen and blood are often misaffected in 
Melancholy, I may not omit Endive, Succory, Dandelion, Fumitory, 
^c. which cleanse the blood : Scolopcndridy Cuscuta, Cejerach, 
Mugwort, Liverwort, Ash, Tamarisk, Genist, Maidenhair, &c. wjiich 
much help and ease th/^ spleen. 

To these I may add Roses, Violets, Capers, Fetherfew, Scor- 
dium, St&chas, Rosemary, Ros Solis, Saffron, Ocyme, sweet 
Apples, Wine, Tobacco, Sanders,’ &c. that Peruvian Chamico, 
vionsirosd facultat^. Linshcosteus Datura ; and to suth as 

are cold the ^ decoction of Guiacum, China, Sarsaparilla, Sassa- 
fras, the flowers of Carduus BenedictuSy which I find much used 
by Montanus in his consultations, Julius Alexandrinus, LceliuSy 
[d Eonfe] Eugubinus, and others. ^Bernardus Penottus prefers his 
Hcrba Solis, or Dutch-SIndaw, before all the rest in this disease, 
and will admit of no herb upon the earth to be comparable to it. It 
excels Homer^s Moly,^ cures this, falling-sickness, ajid almost^!! 
other infirmities. The same Penottus a^:)eaks of an excellent Balm 
out of AponensiSy whichf taken to the quantity of three drop* in a 

1 utramquJ eWarahit, sangiiinem piirgat. * Lib. 7. cap. 5. Laet. Occid. 

dcscript. lib. 10. cap. 2. p = Sandalwocxi.] ^ Heurnius, 1 . 2. con.sil. 
185. ScoUzii, consil. 77. ® Praef. denar, nied. Omne.s capitis dolores et 

phanta.smata tollit ; scias niillam herbain in terris hujc comparandam viribus et 
bonitate nasci. p Homer, CJd. x. 305.] 
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cup of wine, ' will cause a sudden alteration^ drive aivay dumps, and 
cheer up the heart. An^ Gnianerius, in his Antidotary, hath many 
such. '^Jucobus de Dondis, the Aggregator^ repeats Ambergrease, 
Nutmegs, and Allspice amongst the rest. But that cannot be general. 
Amber and Spice will make a hot brain mad, good for cold and 
moist. Garcias ab Horto hath many Indian Plants, whose virtues 
he much magnifies in this disease. Lemnius, instil, cap. 58, admire! 
Rue, and comrftends it to have excellent virtue, to ^ expel vain 
imaginations, Devils, and to ease afflicted souls. Other things are 
much magnified by ^ writers, as an old Cock, a Ram’s head, a Wolf’s 
heart* borne or eaten, which approves ; Prosper Alpinus 

the water of Nilus, Gomesius all Seawater, and at seasonable times 
to be sea-sick : Goat’s-nylk, Whey, See. 


SuBSEC'^. 4. — Precious Stones, Metals, Minerals, Alteratives. 

Precious Stones are diversely censured ; many explode the use of 
them or any Minerals in Physick, of whom Thomas Erasius is the 
chief, in his Tract Paracelsus, and in an Epistle of his to 

Peter Monavius, ^That stones can 7 vork any tuonders let 0 em 
believe that list; no man shall persuade me,fflr fny part / have foun^ 
by experience there is no virtue in them. But Matihiq^us, in his 
Comment upon Dioscorides, is as profuse on the other side in 
their commendation ; so is Cardan, Renodeus, A tardus, Rueus, 
Enceliik^, Jlfarbodeus, Maithiolus S})eci/ies in Coral, and ! 

Osufa/dus Crollius, Basil, chym. prefers the salt of Coral. ^Christoph. 
Encelius, lib. 3. cap. 131, will have them to he as so many several 
medicines against melancholy, sorrow, fear, dulness, and the like. 

" Renodeus admires them, besides t/ky adorn Ki nets'' Crowns, grace 
the fingers, enrich our househo/d-stu/f, defend us from enchantments, 

• ^Optimum ^letlicp men turn in celen cordis confortatione, et ad omnes qui 
tristantur, &c. R^ndoletiiis.^lenum quod vim babel miram ad hilaritatem, et 
multi nro sccreto hahent. Sckenkuis, observ. nied. cen. 5. observ. Sb, 3 Afflictas 
mentes relevat, animi imaginationeset D^emones expel] it. ^ Sckenkiiis, Mizaldus, 
K basis. ® Cralonis, ep. vol. i. Credal qui vuU gemmas mirabilia efbeere ; mihi, 
qui et ratione et experientia didici aliter req^ halxae, i-mlkis tacile pt^suadel/U 
falsum esse verum. ^ L. degemmis. ” Margaritm et coral Umv ad melan^^j^m 
prascipue valent. * Margarita? et gemmae spiritus confortant et cor, melancbobam 
fugant. ® Prajfat. ad lap. prec. lib. 2. sect. 2. de mat. med. Regum coronas 

ornant, digitos illustrant, fupcllectilem ditant, a fascino tuentur, morbis medeniur, 
sanitatem co^sc^vant, meiftcm exhilarant, trisiiiiam pellunt. 
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preserve healthy cure diseases^ they dtdve aimy grie/^ cares ^ and exhila- 
rate the mind. I'he particulars be these. 

Granatiis^ a precious stone so called, because it is like the kernels 
of a Pomegranate, an unperfect kind of Ruby, it comes from 
Calicut ; ^ if hung about the neck., or taken in drink ^ it much resisteth 
sorrow., and recreates the heart. The same properties I find ascribed 
^ the Jacinth and Topaz^ ^they allay anger, grief, diminish mad- 
ness, much delight and exhilarate the mind. ^If ft be either carried 
about., or taken in a potion., it tfnll increase ivisdom, saith Cardan., 
expel fear ; he brags that he hath cuted many mad men 7 inth if^ 
which, when thev laid by the stone, were as mad again as ever they 
ivere at fir^t, Petrus Bayerus, lib, 2. cap. 13, veni tnecum, Fran, 
Rueus, cap. 19, de gem mis, say as much of the Chrysolite, * a friend 
of wisdom, an enemy to folly. Pliny, lib. 37, [5. 20.] Sofinus, cab. 
52, Albertus, de lapid., Cardan, Encelius, lib. 3. cap. 66, high tv 
magnifies the virtue ^f the Beryff it much aiails to a good under- 
standing, represseth vain conceits, evil thoughts, causeih' mirth, &*c. 
In the belly of a swallow there is a stone found called Chrlidonius, 
* 7 vhich, if it be lapped in a fair cloth, and tied to the right arm, tvill 
cure lunaticks, mad men, make them amiable and merry. 

sphere is a kind of Onyx, called a Chalcedony, which hath, the 
same qualities, avails much against phantastick illusions tvhich 
proceed from melancholy, preserves the vigour and good estate of 
the whole^oody. 

d'he Eban stone, which Goldsmiths use to sleeken their gold 
with, borne about, or given to drink, hath the same i)r9pe,rti&, or 
not much unlike. 

LcBvinus Lemnius, Institul. ad vit. cap. 58, amongst other Jewels 
makes mention of two more notable. Carbuncle and Coral, ^ which 
drive away childish fears. Devils, overcome sorrow, and, hung about 
the neck, repress troublesohie dreams, \\\\\z\\ properties almost Cardan 

1 Encelius, 1 . 3. c. 4. Siispensus vel ebibitiis tri.stiti;c multuni^.resistit, et ^or 
recreat. 2 Idem, cap. 5. et cap. 6. de Hyacintho et T(:>y)azio. Irani sedat, et 
animi tristitiani pellit. 3 Lapis hie gestatusf aut cbibitus prudentiam augrt, 
nocturnes tiniores pellit ; insaKos hac sanavi, et. quuni lapidem abjecerint, tjrupit 
iterum stultitia. ^ Inducit sapientiam, fugat stultitiam. Idem C^ordanus, 

lunaticos juvat. \ Confcri ad bonum iniellectum, comprimit malas cogitationcs, 
&c. j^iacres reddit. ® Albertus, Encelius, cap. 4^. lib. 3. Plin. lib. yj. cap. 10. 
JadSous deDondis : dextrobrachio alligatus sanat lunaticos, vnsanos, facit amabiles, 
jucundos. 7 Valet contra phantaslicas illusiones ex melancholia. ® Amentes 
sanat, tristitiani pellit, iram, &c. , ® Valet ad fuga^dos timores et Daernones, 

turbulcnta Bomnia abigit, el noclurnos pueroruni iinion>s compesclt. 
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gives to that green coloured ^ Emmetris^ if it be carried about, or 
worn in a Ring ; Rueus to the Diamond, 

Nicholas Cabeus^ a Jesuit of Ferrara^ in the first book of his 
Magnetical Philosophy, cap. 3, speaking of the virtues of a load- 
st6ne, recites many several opinions ; some say that, if it be taken 
in parcels inward, si quis per frusta vorct^ juventutem resiituet^ 
will, like vipePs^ine, restore one to his youth, and yet, if carried 
about them, others will have it to cause ifielancholy ; let experi- 
ence determine. 

Mcrcurialis admires the Emerald for his virtues in pacifying all 
affections of the miifd; others the Sapphire^ which is the ‘^fairest 
of all precious stones ^ of sky -colour^ and a great enemy to black choUr^ 
frees the mmdy mends manners^ &>c. Jacobus de Dondis, in his Cata- 
logue of Simples, hath Amber-Grease, os in corde cervi, ®the bone 
in a Stag’s heart, a Mo»ocerot'%horn, Bezoc^s stone, (*of which 
elsewhere), ^it is found in the belly of a little beast in the East 
Indies, brought into Europe by Hollanders and our Countrymen 
Merchants. Renodeus, cap. 22. lib. 3. de 77ient. med. saith he saw 
two of these beasts alive in the Castle of the Lord of Vitry at 
Coubert. 

Lapis Lazuli and Ar7ttenus, because the^ purge, shall be men- 
tioned in their place. ** 

Of the rest in brief thus much I will add out of Cardan^Renodeus, 
cap. 23. lib. 3, Ro7idoletius, lib. i.de Testat. c. 15, &*c. ® that almd^t 
all f^fels and precious stones have excellent virtues to pacify the 
affections of the mind, for which cause rich merf so much covet to 
have them : ® and those smaller Unions ^ which are Joimd in shells 
a77iongst the Persians and Indians, by the consent of all writers, 
a7e very cordial, and most part avail to the exhilaration of the 
heart. • 

Most men say as much of Gold, and some other Minerals, as 
these have done of precious stones. Erastus still maintains the 
opposite part.* Disput. in P^racelsum, c. ^.fol. 196, he confesseth 
of Go|d *^that it makes the heart merry, but^in no other sense but as 

I Somnia laeta facit argenteo annulo gestatus. ^ * Atrae biy ariversatur, o^ium 
gemmarum pulcherrima, coeli colorem refcrt, animum ab errore liberal, morei* 
melius mutat. * Longis moei^ribus feliciter medetur, deliquiis, &c. ^ Sec. 5. 

Memb. t. Subs. 5. ® Grestamen lapidum et gemmarum maximum fert auxilium 

ct juvamen ; unde qui dites swnt gemmas secum ferte student. ® Margaritse et 
uniones, quae \ conchis et pi#cibus apud Persas et Indos, valde cordiales siint, &c. 
p os p€arl 5 .\ • Aurqj^ laetiiiara general, non in corde,*sed in area virorum. 
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it is in a miser^s chest : at mihi plaudo simui ac nummos contemplor 
in area, as he said in the Poet;* it so revives the spirits, and is an 
excellent receipt against Melancholy. 

^ For gold in physic is a cordial, 

Tket efore he loved gold in special, 

Ciurum pofabile^ *he discommends and inveighs against it, by 
reason of the corrosive waters which are used iiv it, which argu- 
ment our Dr. Guin ufgeth against D. Antonius, ^Rrastus con- 
cludes their Philosophical stones and potable gold, &c. to be no 
better than poison, a mere imposture, a 71071 e 7 is ; digg’d out of 
that broody hill, belike, this goodly golden stone is, ubi nascetur 
ruiiculus mus,^ Fa 7 acelsus and his Chemistical followers, as so 
many P7'omeihei, will’ fetch fiie from Heaven, will cure all manner 
of diseases with Minerals, accounting them the only Physick on 
the other side. '^Paracelsus calls. Galen, Hippocrates, and all theflr 
adherents, infants, idiots, Sophisters, &c. Apage sis istps qui Vul- 
cariias istas Metamorphoses sugillant, inscituz soboles, supince per- 
tinaccB alumiws, not worthy the name of Physicians, for want 
of these remedies ; and brags that by them he can make a man live 
169 years, or to the world's end; with their Alexipharmacums, 
^^^piyaceas, Muiuniias, [dnguentum Armarttcm, and such Magnetical 
cures, LafJipas vit(B et mortis, Batneum Diance, Baisamum, Electrutn 
Afagico-pnysicu fn, Amu/eta J/artia/ia, &c. What will not he and 
bis followers effect? He brags moreover that he was prwiiis 
medicorum,^ and did more famous cures than all the Physicirns in 
besides ; a drop of his preparations should go further than 
a drain or ounce of theirs, those loathsome and fulsome filthy 
potions, heteroclitical pills, (so he calls them), horse medicines, 
ad quorum aspecium Cyclops Polyphemus exhoi'resceretP And, though 
some condemn their skill, and Magnetical cures, as tending to 
Magical superstition, witchery, charms, &c. yet they admire, stiffly 
vindicate nevertheless, and infinitely prefer them. But these are 

[J Hor. Sat. i. r, 66, 67.] 2 Chaucer. fCanterbury^Tales. Prol. 445, 446.] 

[3 Potable gold. ] ^ Aurur^ non auriim. Noxium ob aquas rodentes. - ® Ep. 

ad Monavium. Metallica omnia in iiniversum, quovismodo parata, nec tut6 nec 
commed^ intra coi;vus sumi. Hor. A. P. 139.] 7 Jn parag. Stultissimus 

hccipitis mei pPos scit qua/n omnes vestri doctores ; et calceorum mcorum^ 
annuli doctiores sunt quam vester Galenus et Avicenna; barba mea plus experta^ 
est quam vestrae omnes Academise. 3 Vide Ernestum Burgratium, edit. Fra- 

naker. 8vo. i6ii. Crolli us anc^ others. P The §rst of doctors.] Plus 

proficiet gutta mea quam tot eorum drachmae et unci{j8, [11 At the sight of 

which the Cyclops Polyphemus would shudder.] 
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both in extremes, the nftiddle sort approve of Minerals, though not 
in so high a degree. Lemnius^ lib. 3. cap, 6, de occult fiat. mir. 
commends Gold inwardly and outwardly used, as in Rings, excel- 
lent good in medicines, and such mixtures as are made for melan- 
choly men, saith Wecker,^ antid, spec, lib. i, to whom Renodeus 
subscribes, lib. 2. cap. 2, Fid n us, lib. 2. cap. 19, Fernel. uielh. med\ 
lib. 5. €. 21. de Hardiacis, Dauiel Sennertus, lib. i. part 2. cap. 9, 
Audernacus, Libavius^ Quercetanus, Oswaldui Crollius^ Euouymus, 
Rubens, and Matthlolus, in the fourth book of his E{)istles, Andreas 
a Blawen, Epist. ud Matthiolum, as commended and formerly used 
hy Avicenna, Arnoldus, and many others. ^ Matthiolus in the same 
place approves of Potable Gold, Mercury, with many such Chemical 
Confections, and goes solar in approbation of* them, that he holds 
^ no man can be an excdlent Physician that hath not some skill in 
Cflemistical Distillations, find t lai chronick diffuses can hardly be 
cured ivithout mineral medicines. Look for Antimony a.mong 
purgers. 


SuBSFXT 5. — Compound Alteratives ; censure of Compounds, and 

mixt Physick. 

Pliny, lib. 24. c. i, bitterly taxeth all compovKad mediemes. j - 

knavery, imposture, and captious wits, have invented these ^hops, in 
which every mads life is set to sale : and by and by came in thos^ 
compositions and inexplicable mixtures. Jar fetcht out of India and 
Arabih jgedicine for a botch must be had as far 09 the Red Sea, &*c. 

And ’tis not without cause which he saith, for out of question they 
are much to ^ blame in their compositions, whilst they make infinite 
variety of mixtures, as ^Fuchsias notes. 7 hey think they get them* 
selves great credit, excel others, and to be mo^ e learned than the rest, 
because they make many variations ; but he accounts them fools ; and 

1 Nonnulli huic supra modum indulgent, usum etsi non adeo magnum, non 
tame^abjicienduiH censeej. 2 Ausim dicere neniinein medicum exceiientenj qui 
non in hac distillatione cliymica sit vCtsatus. Morbi clironici devinci citra nietallica 
vix poss^it, aut ubi sanguis corrunipitur. * Frai^ies hominum et ingeniorum 

captiiraj officiiias invenore istas, in quibus sua cuique venalis promittiiur vita; 
statim compositiones et inixturae inexplicabiles ex Arabia el l^dia, uiceri^arvo 
medicina d Rubro Mari importatui. ^ Arnoldu^Aphor. i5,*Fallax medicus\:iii. 
j:iotens mederi simplicibu^ compo^ita dolos6 aut frustra quaerit. ® Lib. i. sect i. 
cap. 8. Dum infinita medicamenta miscent, laudem sibi comparare student, et in 
hoc studio alter alterum super^re conatur, dum quisque, quo plura miscuerit, co se 
doctiorem putat ; inde fit ut snam prodant insciliam, dum osientant peritiara, et sc 
ridiculos exhibeant, &c. 
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whilst they brag of their skilly and think ti get themselves a name^ 
they become ridiculous, bewray their ignorance and error, A few 
simples, well prepared and understood, are better than such an 
heap of nonsense, confused compounds, which are in Apothecaries* 
shops ordinarily sold ; in which many vain^ superfluous^ corrupt^ 
fexolete things out of date ^ are to be had (saith Cornarius) a company 
of barbarous names given to Syrops, Julips, an ufteiecessary company 
of mixt medicines ; hidis indigestaque moles} Many times (as 
Agrippa taxeth) there is by this means ^ more danger from the 
medicine than from the disease^ when they put together they know 
not what, or leave it to an illiterate Apothecary to be made, they 
cause death and horror for health. Those old Physicians had no 
such mixtures ; a simple p<stion of Heltebof^e in Hippocrates' time 
was the ordinary purge \ and at this day, saith ^ Mat, Jliccius, in 
that flourishing Cornmonwealth of ClKna^ their Physicians give 
precepts quite opposite to ours^ not unhappy in their Phy^ck : they use 
altogether roots, herbs, and simples, in their medicines, and all their 
Physick in a manner is comprehended in an Herbal : no science, no 
school, no art, no degree; but, like a trade, every man in private is 
intruded of his Master, * Cardan cracks that he can Icure all 
I diseases with water a|pne, as Hippocrates of old did ;nost infirmi- 
I ties with one medicine. Let the best of our rational Physicians 
demonsfrate and give a sufficient reason for those intricate 
mixtures, why just so many simples in Mithridate or Treacle, why 
such and such c^uantity; may they not be reduced to haJf or a 
quarter? Frustra fit per plura (as the saying is) qiuM fieri potest 
per pandora 300 simples in a Julip, Potion, or a little Pill, to 
what end or purpose? I know not what ^Alkindus, Capivaccius, 
Montagna, and Simon Eitover, the best of them all and most 
rational have said in this kind ; but neither he, they, nor any one 
of them, gives his reader, to my judgement, that satisfaction which 
he ought ; why such, so many simples ? Fog, Bacon hath taxpd 
many errors in his tract de graduatio^ibus, explainecl some tlflngs, 
but not cleared. Marcurialis, in his book de composit, i^edicin, 
gives instance in Hamech, and Philonium Romanum, which Hamech 

^ [^Ovid, M. i. 7.]* * Multo plus periculi iipiedicamento quam \ morbo, &c. 

* Expedit. in Sinas. lib. i. cap. 5. Prsecepta medici.dant nostris diversa, in 
medendo non infelices ; pharmacis utuntur simplicibus, herbis, radicibus, &c. tota 
eorum medicina nostrse herbarias praeceplis contineMir ; nullus ludus hujus artis ; 
quisque privatus k. quolibet magistro eruditur. 4 de Aqua. [® Tis vain 
to do in large quantises what can be done in small] ^ ^ Opusc. de Dos. 
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an Arabian^ and PhtihniuSy a Roman\ long since composed, but 
crassP as the rest. If they be so exact, as by him it seems they 
were, and those mixtures so perfect, why doth Ferneliiis alter the 
one, and why is the other obsolete ? “ Cardan taxeth Galen for 

l)resuming out of his ambition to correct Theriachum Andr^ 
nmchiy and we as justly may carp at all the rest. Galen's medicin^ 
are now explocfed and rejected; what Nicholas Meripsa, Mes?/e, 
Celsus, Scribaniusy Actnarhis^ &c. writ of old, are most part con- 
temned. MelllchiuSy Cordus^ Wecker^ Querceta7i^ Renodeus^ the 
Venetiany Florentin^y states have their several receipts, and 
magistrals : ^ they of Nuremberg have theirs, and Augustana 
Pharniacopceia peculiar medicines to the meridian of the City : 
London hers, every City, Town, alrAost every private man, hath 
his own mixtures, compositions, receipts, magistrals, precepts, as 
if he scorned antiquity, 5nd all <fthers, in re^ject of himself. But 
each man • must correct and alter, to shew his skill, every 
ojnnionative fellow must maintain his own paradox, be it what it 
will; Delirant regeSy plectuntur Achivi they dote, and in the 
mean time the poor patients pay for their new experiments, the 
Conynonalty rue it. 

Thus others object, thus I may conceiva^out of the weakne^ ^^S 
my apprehension ; but, to say truth, there is no such fau||, no such 
ambition, no novelty, or ostentation, as some suppose : but as ® one 
answers, this of compound medicines is a most noble and profitable 
invenfioriy found outy and brought into Physick with great judge fnenty 
tidsdomy counsely and discretion, Mixt diseases must have mixt 
remedies, and such simples are commonly mixt, as have reference to 
the part affected, some to qualify, the rest to comfort, some one part, 
some another. Cardan Brassaiwla both hold that nullum simplex 
me(iica7fientum sine noxdy no simple medicine is without hurt or 
offence; and, although HippocrateSy ErasistratuSy DiocleSy of old, in 
the infancy of^this Art, were content with ordinary simples, yet now, 
saitn ^ AetiuSy neces/ity compolleth to seek for new re77iedieSy and to 
make compounds of simples y as well to correct their harms if coldy 

dryy hoty thicky thiUy insipidy noisome to smelly to make them sa^'oury 

• • * ^ 

p Dully.] a Subtil, cap. de scientiis. [* Sovereign recipes.] p Hor. Epp. > 
ii. 14.] 5 Quercetan. f)harmacop. restitut. cap. 2. Nobilissimum el utilissimum 

inventura summa cum necessitate adinventum et introductum. ® Cap. 25. 
Tetrabib. 4. ser. 2. Necessftas nunc cogit aliquaftdo noxia quaerere remedia, et 
cx simplicibus coiYipositas Acere, turn ad saporem, odor^m, palati gratiam, ad 
correctionem simplicium, •um ad futuros usus, conservationcm, &c. 

II. S 
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to the palatCy pleasant to taste and take^ attd to preserve them for 
continuance by admixtion of sugar^ honey ^ to make them last months 
and years for several uses. In such cases compound medicines 
may be approved, and Arnoldus in his i8th Aphorism doth allow 
of it. * If simples canfiot, necessity compels us to use coinpounds ; so 
Vor receipts and magistrals, dies diem docet^ one day teacheth 
another, and they are so many words or phrasCJ, Quce nunc sunt 
in honorevocabula^ si volet iisus^ ebb and flow with the season, and, 
as wits vary, so they may be infinitely varied. 

Quisque suum placitum, quo capiatiir, habet : 

every man as he likes; so many men, so many minds ; * and yet all 
tending to good purpose, though not the.^ame way. As arts and 
sciences, so Physick is still perfected amongst the rest. Horn 
Alusanim nutricesf and experience teacheth us every day ®many 
things which our prCvlecessors knew not of. Nature is not effete, 
as he saith, or so lavish, to bestow all her gifts upon an age, but 
hath reserved some for posterity, to shew her power, that she is still 
the same, and not old or consumed. Birds and beasts can cure 
themselves by nature, ^ naturee usu ea plerumque cognoscunt^ quco 
homines vix longo labore et doctrind assequuntur^ but men must use 
labour and industry to find it out. But I digress. 

Compo^nd medicines are inwardly taken, or outwardly applied. 
Inwardly taken be either liquid or solid : liquid are fluid or con- 
sisting, Fluid, as Wines and Syrups. The wines ordinarily used 
to this disease are vWormwood-wine, Tamarisk, and B^glqssVitum^ 
wine made of Borage and Bugloss ; the composition of which is 
specified in Arnoldus Villanovanus, lib. de vinis, of Borage, Balm, 
Bugloss, Cinnamon, &c. and highly commended for its virtues. ®// 
drives away Leprosy^ Scabs, clears the blood, recreates the spirits, 
exhilarates the mind, purgeth the brain of those anxious biack 
melancholy fumes, and cleanseth the whole body of that black humou/ 
by urine. To 7uhich 1 add, saith Villanovanus^ that it will b^ing 

1 Cum simplicia non possunt, necessitas cogit ad composita. [2 Cf. Publius 
Syms, “ Discipuius est priorL posterior dies.”] [® Hor. A. P. 71. Whie^i come 
in and go out.] p Ter. Ph. ii. iv. 14.] Time is necessary for knowledge.] 

® Lips; Epist. I Theod. Prodroraus, Amor. lib. 9. ® Sanguinem corruptum 

emaculat, scabiem abolet, leprafh curat, spirilus recreat, et animum exhilarat. 
Klelancholicos hamores per urinam cducit, et terebruip ii crassis, aerumnosis 
melancholias fumis purgat ; quibus addo dementes et furiosos vinculis retinendos 
plurimum juvat, et ad rationif usum ducit. Testis est mihi conscientia, quod 
fiderim matronam quamdam hincliberatam, quae freq;:entius ex iracundia demens, 
rt impos animi dicendif tacenda loquebatur, adeo furen,s.ut ligari cogeretur. Fuit 
ri prosstantissimo remedio vini istius usus, indicatus k peregrine homine mcndicou 
ilcemosynam pras foribus dictae matronas imploranie. 
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viad men^ and such f^ging Bedlams Ss are tied in chains^ to the use 
of their reason again. My conscience bears me witness y that I do not 
lie^ I saw a grave matron helped by this means^ she was so 
cholerick, and so furious sometimes^ that she was almost mad^ and 
beside herself she said and did she knew not whaty scoldedy 
beat her maidSy and was noiv ready to be bounds till she dran%of 
this Borage 7u^e^ and by this excellent remedy was cured^ 7uhich a 
poor foreigner^ a silly beggar^ taught her bfcha7uey that cafne to crave 
an alms from door to door. The juice of Borage, if it be clarified, 
and drunk in win<^ will do as much, the roots sliced and steeped, 
&c. saith Ant. Mtzaldus^ art med, who cites this story verbatim out 
of Fillanovanus, and so doth MagninuSy a Physician of Milany in 
his regimen of health.* Such another excellent compound water I 
find in Rubet/s, de distil, sect. 3 , which he highly magnifies, out of 
^ SavanarolUy ^for such 9s are solitary y dully ^eavy or sad ivithoiit a 
causey or ie troubled ivith trembling of heart. Other excellent com- 
pound waters for melancholy he cites in the same place, if their 
melancholy be not inflamedy or their temperature over hot, Euonymus 
hath a precious Aquavitce to this purpose for such as are cold. 
But lie and most commend Aurum potabiky^ and every writer 
prescribe^ clarified whey, with Borage, I^ugloss, Endive, Succor 
& c. of Goat’s milk especially, some indefinitely at all times, 
some thirty days together in the Spring, every mornifig fasting, a 
good draught. Syrups are very good, and often used to digest 
thii humour in the heart, spleen, liver, &c. as Syrup of Borage 
(ther^ is a famous Syrup of Borage higfily commended by 
Laurentius to this purpose in his Tract of Melancholy) de pomis 
of King Sabor now obsolete, of Thyme and Epithyme, Hops, 
Scolopendria, Fumitory, Maidenhair, Bizantine, &c. These are 
rrtost used for preparatives to other Physick, mixt with distilled 
waters of like nature, or in Julips otherwise. 

Consisting are conserves or confections ; conserves of Borage, 
Bhgloss, Bilm, Fumitory, Succory, Maidenhair, Violets, Roses, 
Wq^wood, &c. confections. Treacle, •Mithridate, Eclegms, or 
Linctures, &c. Solid, as Aromatical confections ; Hot, Diatnbray 
Diatnargaritum calidumy DianthuSy Diamoschuvt^ulccy Ele^varium 
de gemmiSy Icetificans Qaleni et RhasiSy JDiagalingay DiacimynuJny 

Eianisumy Diatrion piperioHy Diazinzibery DiacaperSy Diacinna- 

• • 

1 lis qui tristantur sine* causa, et vitant amicoruTn socijtatem, et trcmunt corde. 
s Modo non inilammettr melancholia, aut calidiore temperamento sint. Potable 
eold.j 
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nionum : cold, as Diamargariium frigidum, Diacorolli^ Diarrhodon 
AbbatiSy Diacodiotiy as every Pharmacopoeia will shew you, 
with their tablets^ or losings* that are made out of them ; with 
Condites, and the like. 

Outwardly used as occasion serves, as Amulets, Oils hot and 
cow, as of Camomile, Staechados, Violets, Roses, Almonds, Poppy, 
Nymphaea, Mandrake, &c. to be used after bathing? or to procure 
sleep. 

Ointments composed of the said species. Oils and Wax, &c. as 
Alabastrituin Populetiniy some hot, some cold, to moisten, procure 
sleep, and correct other accidents. . 

Liniments are made of the same matter to the like purpose : 
emplasters of herbs, flowers, roots, &c. wittf oils and other liquors 
mixt and boiled together. 

Cataplasms, salves, err poultices, Riade oPgreen herbs, pounded/ 
or sod in water till they be soft, which are applied to tke Hypo- 
chondries, and other parts, when the body is empty. 

Cerotes are applied to several parts, and Frontals, to take away 
pain, grief, heat, procure sleep. Fomentations or sponges, wet in 
some^.decoctions, &c. epithemata, or those moist medicines', Igiid 
p^inen, to bathe and cqol several parts misaffected.'i ^ 

Sacculi, or little bags, of herbs, flowers, seeds, roots, and the like, 
applied to tfie head, heart, stomack, &c. odoraments, balls, perfumes, 
ponies to smell to, all which have their several uses in melancholy, 
as shall be shewed, yrhen I treat of the cure of the distinct species 
by themselves, * 


MEMB. ir. 

SiJbsect. \,— Purging Simples upward. 

MelanagogUy or melancholy purging medicines, are either Simple 
or Compound^ and that gently, or violently, purging upwards or 
dowmvards. These following purge upward, ^j^sarum, or Asam^ ’ 
baccuy which, as Mesue saith, is hot in tHe second degree, and dry 
in the third ; it is commonly taken in wine, whey, or, as witR us, 
the jui^e of two pr^ three leaves, or more sometimes, pounded in 
posset-drink, qualified with a little Liquorice, or Aniseed, to 
avoid the fulsomeness of the taste, or as Diaseruni Fernelii. Brassu 
voluy in Cathart. reckons it up amongst those simples that only 

p Tablets, cakes, (as cfikes of soap).] [* —Lozinges.] c * Heurnius. Datur in 
sero lactis, aut vino. 
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purge melancholy, Ruellius con|irms as much out of his experi- 
ence, that it purgeth ^ black choler, like Hellebore itself. Galen^ lib, 
6. simplic, and ^ Maithiolus ascribe other virtues to it, and will 
have it purge other humours as well as this. 

Laurely^ by Heurnius^ Method, ad prax, lib, 2 , cap, 24, is put 
amongst the strong purgers of melancholy ; it is hot and dm in 
the fourth decree. Dioscorides^ lib. 11 , cap. 1 14, adds other enects 
to it.* Pliny^ sets down 15 berries in dr^nk for a sufficient potion : 
it is commonly corrected with his opposites, cold and moist, as 
juice of Endive, Purslane, and is taken in a potion to seven grains 
and a half. But«this, and Asarabacca, every Gentlewoman in the 
Country knows how to give, they are two common vomits. 

ScHlUy or Sea-Onioji, is hot and dry in the third degree. Brassi- 
vola^ in Cathari, out of Mesue^ others, and his own experience, 
will have this simple ty purge * melancholy alone. It is an ordinary 
vomit, vinum Scilliticum^ mi>ft with Rubef in a little white wine. 

Whiti Hellebore, which some call sneezing-powder, a strong 
purger upward, which many reject, as being too violent : Mesuedx^ 
Averroes will not admit of it, ^ by reasofi of danger of suffocation^ 
^ gregit pain and trouble it puts the poor patwit to^ saith Dodonceus. 
Yet Galen, lib. 6. simpl. med. and Dio scor ides, cap, 145, ailow of 
it. It Was indeed terrible in former twies, as Plinym^^T.r^Xm, 
but now familiar, insomuch that many took it ir^ those days, 
that were students, to quicke7i their wits, which Persius, S^. i. 
[50, 51,] objects to Accius the Poet, llias Acci ebria veratro, 
ft helps melancholy, the falling-sickness, 7?mdness, gout, &*c, but 
not to be taken of old 77ien, youths, such as are iveaklings, nice, ot 
effeminate, troubled with headache, high-coloured, or fear strangling, 
saith Dioscorides. Oribasius, an old Physician, hath written very 
i:opiously, and approves of it, in such^affections,* which caii other- 
wise hardly be cured, Heurnius, lib, 2. prax, ?ncd, de vomitoriis, will 
not have it used, ^‘^but with great caution, by reasoti of its strength, 
• 

I Veratri modo e^iirgat ceufbrum, roborat memoriam. Fuchsius. * Crassos 
et Jftiliosos humores per vomitum educit. 3 yomitum et menses ciet ; valet ad 
hydrop. &c. [•* See N. H. xvii. ii.] * Materias atras educit. * Abartc 

ideo rejiciendum, ob periculum suffocationis. 7 Cap. 16. Magna ^ educit, et 

molcstia cum summa. 8 Quondam teriibilp. [N. M.^xxv. 31.] % 3 Multi 

studiorum gratia ad providenda acrius quas commentabantur. [Ibidem.] M<^c- 

tur comitialibus, nfblancholicis, podagricis ; vetatur senibus, pueris, mollibus, ct 
effaeminatis. Collect, lib. 8. cap. 3. in affectionibus iis quae difficulter curantur, 
rielleborum damus. ^ Non sine summft cautione hoc remedio utemur ; est 
enim validissimum ; et quiini vires antimoiiil conteginlt morbus, in auxilium 
cvocatur, modo valid^ vires efllorescant. 
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and then when Antimony wil^ do no good, wj:iich caused Hermo- 
philus to compare it to a stout captain (as Codrbnchus observes, cap. 
7. comment, de Hellebi) that will see all his soldiers go before him, 
and come post principia^ like the bragging soldier,^ last himself. 
® When other helps fail in inveterate melancholy, in desperate* 
ca^«, this vomit is to be taken. And yet for all this, if it be well 
pr^ared, it may be ^ securely given at first. * Matthiolus brags 
that he hath often, to the good of many, made fise of it, and 
Heumins, ® that he hath happily used it, prepa 7 rd after his oivn pre~ 
Script, and with good success. Christophoms d Vega, lib, 3. c, ^1, 
is of the same opinion, that it may be lawfully given ; and our 
Country Gentlewomen find it by their common practice that 
therfe is no such great danger in it. Dr. Turner, speaking of this 
plant in his Herbal telleth us tliat in his time it was an ordinary 
receipt among good wives to give Hellebore in powder to ii^* 
weight, and he is not ?nuch against it. But they do commonly 
exceed, for who so bold as blind Bayard V and prescribe it by 
pennyworths, and such irrational ways, as I have heard myself 
market folks ask for it in an Apothecary^s shop : but with what 
success God knows ; they smart often for their rash boldness, and 
folly, 6reak a vein, make their eyes ready to start out of their 
kill themselves.* So that the fault is not in the’Physick, 
but in the ri^de and undiscreet handling of it. He that will know 
therefore when to use, how to prepare it aright, and in what 
dose, let him read Heurnius, lib, 2. prax, med. Brassivola, de 
Cathart, Godefridiis< Stegius, the Emperor Rodolphus^ P{>y&ician, 
cap, 16, Matthiolus in Dioscor, and that excellent Commentary of 
Baptista Codronchus, which is instar ornniwnP de 'Helleb, alb, where 
he shall find great diversity of examples and receipts. 

Antimony, or IStibiian, ujiich our Chemists so much magnify, i.s 
either taken in substance, or infusion, &c. and frequently pre- 
sciibed in this disease. It helps all infirmities, saith '^Matthiolus, 
which proceed from black choler, falling-sickness, and hypochondriacckl 

[1 Livy, ii. 65.] [2 An allusioi*j probably to Pyrgopolinices in the Mile.s Gloril^sus 

of Plautus J 2 Aetias, tetrab. cap. i. ser. 2. I is solum dari vult helleborum 

album, qyrsecus spem*n(j^n habent, qon iis qui syncopem timent, &c, ^ Cum 

salyXe multorum. ^ Cap. 12. de niorbis cap. ®,,Nos facillime utimur nostro 
praeparato hellebore albo. A Proverb as old as Chauc^-. See Nares’ Glos- 
sary.] Cic. Brut. 51. 191. Worth them all.] ^ In lib. % Dioscor. cap. 3. 

Omnibus opitulatur morbis, quosaira bilis excitavit, comkialibus, iisque presertira 
qui hypochondriacas obtinent passiones. ♦ 
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passions ; and for further proof of his assertion he gives several 
instances of such asihave been freld with it: ^one of Andrm 
Callus, a Physician of Trent^ that, after many other essays, 
imputes the recovery of his healthy next after Gof to this remedy 
alone ; another of George Handshius, that, in like sort, when 
other medicines failed, ‘^was by this restored to his former healthy 
and which^ of his knowledge^ others have likewise tried, and by^fie 
help of this admrable medicine been recovered \ a third of a Parish 
Priest at Prague in Bohemia, ^that tva^ so far gone with melan- 
cholps that he doted, and spake he knew not what, but after he had 
taken 1 2 grains of Stibium, {as I myself saw, and can it ness, for 
I was called to see this miraculous accident), he was purged of a deal 
of black choler, like little gobbets of flesh, and all his excrements were 
as black blood (a Medi(?ine fitter for Horse than a Man) : yet it did 
him so much good, that the next day he was perfectly cured. This 
very story of the B^temian*%Vn<t^X. Scke^kius relates verbatim, 
Exoter. ascperiment, ad Var, morb. cent. 6. obsen\ 6, with great 
approbation of it. Hercules de Saxonid calls it a profitable medi- 
cine, if it be taken after meat to 6 or 8 grains, of such as are apt 
to vomit. Rodericus d Fonseca, the Spaniard, and late Professor 
oij^adua in Italy, extols it to this disease, Tom. 2. consul. 85 ; so 
doth Lod^ Mercatus, de inter, morb. cur. IJb. i. cap. 17, with^many 
others. Jacobus Gervinus, a French Physician, on the oth?F sid^ 
lib. 2. de venenis confut. explodes all this, and saith 1ft took three 
grains only, upon Malthiolus' and some others' commendaiion, 
bu> it almost killed him ; whereupon he concludes, ^antimony is 
rather prison than a medicine. Th. Erastus Concurs with him in 
his opinion, and so doth EElian Mo?italtus, cap. 30. de melan. But 
what do I talk ? 'tis the subject of whole books, I might cite a 
century of Authors pro and con. I will conclude with ^ Zuinger, 
antimony is like Scanderbefs sword, wlfich is either good or bad, 
strong or weak, as the party is that prescribes or useth it ; a 

1 Andreas Gallus, ^ridentinifc Medicus, salutem hide medicamento post Deiim 
del«t. 2 IntegriK sanitati brevi restitutus ; ii^quod aliis accidisse scio, qid hoc 
mirabili medicamento usi sunt. * Qui mclancholicus factus plane desipiebat, 

multaque stult^ loquebatur, huic exhibituni 12. gr. stibium, quod pauloj^ost atram 
bilem ex alvo eduxit, (utego vidi, qui vocatu^ tanquam ad miraculum aAfui testari 
possum), et ramenta tanquatn carnis dissecta in partes: totum excrementum 4 an- 
quam sanguinem ntgerrimum ref>rcescntabat, * Antimonium venenum, non 
medicamentuni. s^Cratonis ep. sect, vcl nd Monavium ep. In utramque 

pnrtem dignissimum mojicamentum, si recte ufentur, secus venenum. 
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worthy medicine^ if it be rightly applied to a ^strong mart,, otherwise 
poison. For the preparing ^of it look In ^Euonymi Thesaurus^ 
Quercetan, Oswaldus Crollius^ Basil. Ciiim. Basil. Valentms^ &*c. 

Tobacco^ divine, rare, superexcelltnt Tobacco^ which goes far 
beyond all their panaceas, potable gold, and philosopher's stones, 
a sovereign remedy to all diseases. A good vomit, 1 confess, a 
vtfluous herb, if it be well qualified, opportunely taken, and 
medicinally used, but, as it is commonly abused^ by most men, 
which take it as Tinkers do Ale, Tis a plague, a mischi^ef, a 
violent piirger of goods, lands, health, hellish, devilish, and 
damned Tobacco^ the ruin and overthrow of body and soul. 


Subsect. 2. — Simples Purgi)2g Melancholy downward. 

Polypody and Epithynii are, without* all ex&ptions, gentle purgers 
of melancholy. Dioscorides will have them void flcgm ; but 
Brassiwla, out of his experience, averreth that they purge this 
humour; they are used in decoction, infusion, &c. simple, 
mixt, &c. 

A/irabolaneSy all five kinds, are ^happily prescribed against 
melarfeholy and quartan agues, Brassivola speaks out '^of a 
fnvusd/ld experiences ; he gave them in pills, decoction, &c. 
Look for peculiar receipts in him. 

Sl.nechas, Fumitory, Dodder, herb Mercury, roots of Capers, 
Genista or broom, Pennyroyal, and half-boiled Cabbage, J find 
in this Catalogue of ^purgers of black choler. Origan, Fetherfew, 
Ammoniack * Salt, Salt-petre. But these are very gentle, Alypus,* 
Dragon root. Centaury, Ditany, Colutea, \wh\ch Eue/isinSy cap. 168, 
and others take for Senna, but most distinguish. Senna is in th^. 
middle of violent and gentle purgers downward, hot in the second 
degree, dry in the first. Brassivola calls it wonderful herb 
against melancholy y it scours the bloody illightens the spipts, shrskc^ 
off sorrow ; a most profitable medicinCy c\s ^ Dodojueus terms it, 
invented by the Arabiansytiind not heard of before. It is taUen 
divers ways, in powder, [in] infusion, but most commonly in the 
* • « 

1 Moerofes fugant ; utilJ^sim^ dantur meliincholicis quaternariis. 8 Millies 
horffm vires expertus sum. ^ Sal nitrum, sal ammoniacnrn, dracontij radix, 

dictamnuni. p Greek aXt/Trof, or aXyTroi;-] ® Calet orrlino secundo, siccat 
primo ; adversus omnia vitia atrae by, is valet ; sanguinem rftundat, spiritus illuslrat, 
m^jerorem discutit herba mirifica. ^ Cap. 4. lib. 2. * 
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• 

infusion, with Ginger, or some cordial flowers added to correct it. 
Actuarius commends •it -sod in brotlf, with an old Cock, or in 
whey, which is the commpn conveyer of all such things as purge 
black choler ; or steeped in wine, which Hetirnius accounts 
sitfificient, without any further correction. 

Aloes by ftiost is said to purge choler, but Aurelianus^ lib, ^ 
c, 6. de morb, chron. Arailanus^ cap 6. in 9. Rhasis^ Julius Alex^ 
andrinusy consilsjL^t^^ Scoltz, Crato^ consiL ^89. Scoltz, prescribe it 
to this disease, as good for the stomack, and to open the Haem- 
rods, ^ut of Mesue, R basis, Serapio, Avicenna. Alenardus, ep. lib, 
I. epi^st. I, opposeth it ; Aloes doth not open the veins, or move 
the Haemrods, which Leonhartus Fuchsiiis, paradox, lib, i, like- 
wise affirms; but Brassivola and Dodomeiis defend Mesue out of 
their experience ; let lAilesius end tfle controversy. 

Lapis A rmemts and Lazuli are much magnified by Alexander, ® lib, 

cap. 16, Avicenna, AetiJis, 2ind*fictuarius, iff hey be well washed, 
that the wa 4 er be no more coloured, fifty times some say. ^ That 
good Alexander (saith Guianerius) puts such co?ifidence in this one 
medicine, that he thought all melancholy passions might be cured by 
it ; and I, for my part, have oftentimes happily used it, and was 
nevcr^ deceived in the operation of it. The like may be sai( 3 ^ of 
Lapis Lazuji, though it be somewhat waker than the o#ier. 
Garcias ab Horto, hist. lib. i, cap. 65, relates that the ® physicians 
of the Moors familiarly prescribe it to all melancholy passioi]^, 
and Matthiolus, ep, lib. 3, ® brags of that happy success which he 
still had in the administration of it. Nicholas Meripsa puts it 
amongst* tlfe best remedies, sect. i. cap. 12. in Antidotis ; ^ and if 
this will not seriJe (saith Rhasis) then the?'e remains nothing but 
Lapis A r menus, and Hellebore itself. Valescus and Jason Pratensis 
much commend Pulvis Hali, which is rnade of it.* fames Da- 
mascen. 2. cap. 12, Hercules de Saxonid, &c, speak well of it. Crato 
will not approve this ; it and both Hellebores, he saith, are no 
better than pc^ison. Victor Trincavellius, lib. 2. cap, 14,* found it, 

1 Rec^tiores negant ora venamm resecare. 2 aloe aperiat ora venarum. 
lib. 9. cont. 3. Vapores abstergit A vitalibus partibus. ^ Tract. 15. c. 6. 

Bonus Alexander tantani lapide Armeno confidentiain habuiw ut omnes ilWilan- 
cholicas passiones ab eo curari posse crederet ; et*ego inde saepissinie usus sum, et 
in ejus exhibitione nunmiam frjfbdatus fui. ^ Maurorum mcdici hoc lapide 

plerumque purgant melfmcholiam, &c. ® Quo ego sfepe feliciter usus sum, et 

niagno cum auxilio. ^ gj ngfj hoc, nihil reslat nisyiclleborus, et Lapis Armenus. 
Consi) 184. ScoUzii, 
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in his experience, ^to be very noisoine^ to trouble the stomachy and 
hurt their bodies that take i\ overmuch, '■ • 

Black Hellebore^ that most renowned, plant, 2?nd famous purger 
of melancholy, which all antiquity so much used and admired, 
was first found out by Melampus^ a Shepherd, as Pli?iy records, 
^b, 2^, cap, 5, ^who, seeing it to purge his Goats when they raved, 
practised it upon Elige and Cale^ie^ King Proetus' daughters, that 
ruled in Arcadia, near the fountain Clitorius, awd restored them 
to their former health. In Hippocrates' time it was in only 
request, insomuch that he writ a book of it, a fragment of^ which 
remains yet. Theophrastus^ Galen, Pliny, Qielius Aure/ianus, as 
ancient as Galen, lib, i, cap. 6, Aretceus, lib, i. cap, 5, Oribasius, 
{lib, ^.collect,') a famous Greek, Aetius, ser. 3. cap. 112, et 113, 
P. AEgineta, Galen's Ape, Nb, 7. ^r. 4, Actuarins, Trallianus, lib, 
5. cap, 15, Cornelius Cel sus on\y remaining of the'old Latins, lib. 
3. cap. 23, extol aAd admire this exc^filent plant, and it was 
generally so much esteemed of the ancients for ^/his disease 
amongst the rest, that they sent all such as were crazed, or that 
(loted, to the Anticyrce, or to Phocis in Achaia, to be purged, 
where this plant was in abundance to be had. In Strabo's time 
it \i'.as an ordinary voyage ; Naviget Anticyram ;* a commoi\ pro- 
. vesb among the Gree/^'' and Latins to bid a dizzard 01; a mad man 
go take Hellebore ; as in Lucian^ Me?iippus to Tantalus, Tantale, 
desip is, nelleboro epoto tibi opus est, eoque sa?ie meraco ; thou art 
out of thy little wit, O lantalus, and must needs drink Hellebore, 
and that without piixture ; Aristophanes in Vespis,^ “ Drink 
bore," &c. and Harpax, in the ^Comedian,** told Simo^zA^ Ballio, 
two doting fellows, that they had need to be purged with this 
plant. When that proud Menecrates 6 Zevg,^ had writ an arrogant 
letter to Philip of AJacedon, he sent back no other answer but this, 
Consulo tibi ut ad Anf/cyram te con/eras, noting thereby that he 
was crazed, atque helleboro indigene, [and] had much need of a 
good purge. ^"Lilius Geraldus saith that Hercu es, after all his mad 
pranks upon his wife and children, mts perfectly cured by** a purge 
of Hellebore, which an^nticyrian administered unto him.^- They 

1 Vulta corpora vidi gra/issim^ hinc agitata, et stomacho multum obfuisse. 

* Cum vidissel ab eo‘ curari capnis furentes, &c. 3 iju, 5 simpl. med. Hor, 
Sat. ii. iii. 166. | [® Dial. Mort. xvii. § 2.] 1489 . 1 I Pseudolo, Act. 4. 

[sc. 7. 89.] Helleboro hisce hominibus opus est. [® Plainus.l See Athenaeus, 
vii. p. 289.] ladvise youdogo to Anticyra.] [P Of hellebore. ] [12 Ailian, 

Var. Hist. xii. 51.] t 
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that were sound commonly took it to quicken their wits (as Ennius 
of old, ^ Qui non nisi pofus \id arma — prosiluit dicenda^ and as our 
Poets drink Sack to^improve their inventions). I find it so regis- 
tered by A. Ge/lius, lib, ij, cap, 15. Carneadcs^ the Academick^ 
when he was Jo write against Zeno the Stoick, purged himself 
with Hellebore first, which Pet rofiius puts upon Chrysippus, In 
such esteem it continued for many ages, till at length Mesue and 
some other A rabiSts began to reject and repi^hend it, upon whose 
authority for many following lustres it was much debased and 
quite oirt of request, held to be poison, and no medicine; and is 
still 0[>|)ugned to this^ay by ^Crato and some Junior Physicians. 
I'heir reasons are because Aristotle^ /. i. de plant, c, 3, said Hen- 
bine and Hellebore were poison; and Alexander AphrodisicEuSy 
in the Preface of his Problems, gave Sut that (speaking of Helle- 
boi^) ^quails fed on that jv hick ivas poison to 7 nen, Galen, 1 . 6, 
Epid, com, 5, Text, 35, confiniTs as much* ’ Constantine the 
Emperor, in ^is GeoponickSy attributes no other virtue to it than 
to kill mice and rats, flies and mouldwarps, and so Mizaldus, 
Nicander of old, Gennnusy SckenkiuSy and some other Neotericks 
tliat havg written of poisons, speak of Hellebore in a chief place. 
^'Nicholas Leonicus hath a story of Solony that, besieging I kn#vv 
not what City, steeped Hellebore in a spring of water, whichpby 
pipes was conveyed into the middle of the Town, and ^ either 
l)oisoned, or else made them so feeble and weak by purging, tha^ 
they were not able to bear arms. Notwithstanding all these 
cavils ^fnd oJ)jections most of our late writers ck) much approve 
of it. '' Gar iopontuSy lib, i. cap, 13, CodronchuSy com, de helleb, 
FallopiuSy lib, de med, purg, simpl, cap, 6 g, et consil. 15, Trinca- 
relliuSy MontanuSy 239, Frisemelicay cofisil, 14, Heracles de Saxo- 
iiiciy ^o that it be opportunely given. Jufobus de TlondiSy Agg, 
AmatuSy Lusit, cent, 66, Godef, Stegius, cap, 13, HolleriuSy and all 
our Herbalists subscribe. FerneliuSy meth, ined, lib, 5. cap. 16, 
confessetp^it to be a "^terrible purvey and hard to takCy yet well given 
to strofig meuy and such as hai\: able bodies, P, Forestus and Capi- 
vaccius^orhid it to be taken in substance, Rut allow it in decoc- 

A Hor. [Epp. i. 19. 7, 8. Who never wrote his^Poems but,\v*ien well whitVed.] 
3 In Satyr, [cap. 88.] * Crat<^ consil. 16. 1 . 2. Etsi multi magni viri probent, 

in bonani partem accipiapt medici, non probem. ^ Vescuntur veratro colurnices 
quod hominibus toxicum est. ® Lib. 23. c. 7. 12. 14. ® De var. hist. 

^ Corpus inculurne reddit, et ijivenile efficit. 8 Vtteres non sine causa usi sunt. 
Didicilis ex helleboro purgatia, et terroris plena, sed robustis datur tamcn, &c. 
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tion or infusion, both wpich ways P. Monavius approves above 
all others, Epist, 231. Scotzii; Jacchit\us\\xi 9 Rhasis^ commends 
a receipt of his own preparing ; Penottus anotfier of his chemically 
prepared, Euonymus another. Hildcshewi^ spiciL 2. de mel, hath 
many examples how it should be used, with diversity of receipts. 
Heurniiis, lib, 7. prax. med, cap, 14, calls it an ' innocent medicine 
howsoever y if it be well prepared. The root of it is only in use, 
which may be kept jnany years, and by some f iven in substance, 
as by Falopius and Brassivola amongst the rest, who ‘“^brngs that 
he was the first that restored it again to his use, and telis a story 
how he cured one Melatasta a mad man, that was thought to be 
possessed, in the Duke of Ferrarals Court with one purge of 
black Hellebore in substance : the receipt is there to be seen ] his 
excrements were like ink,^^he perfectly healed at once; Vidas 
VidiuSy a Dutch Physician, will not ajlmit of it* in substanca, to 
whom most subscLbe, but, as before in the decoction, infusion, 
or which is all in all, in the extract, which he pref^fs before the 
rest, and calls suazfe medicamefttuniy a sweet medicine, an easy, 
that may be securely given to women, children, and weaklings. 
BaracelluSy Horto Geniali, terms it maximce prcestantiq mcdica- 
m^ntuniy a medicine of great worth and note. Quercetan, \x\ his 
Spjgir, Phar, and ’many others, tells wonders of the extract. 
Paracelsus above all the rest is the greatest admirer of this plant, 
^/ind especially the extract; he calls it Theriacuniy terrestre Balsa- 
mumy another Treacle, a terrestiial Balm, instar omniuniy* all in 
ally the ^ sole and last refuge to cure this malady y the Ggut^ Epilepsy y 
Leprosyy &^c. If this will not help, no Physick in the world can 
but mineral, it is the upshot of all. Matthiolus laughs at those 
that except against it, and though some abhor it out of the autho- 
rity of MesuCy and dar^ not adventure to prescribe it, ^yet I (saith 
he) have happily used it six hundred times zvithout offence y and com- 
municated it to divers worthy PhysicianSy who have given me great 
thanks for it. Look for receipts, dose, preparation, a^d# otner 

1 Innocens medicamenliltn, modo rite paretur. 3 Absit jactantia, primus 
praebere coepi, &c. * In Caihart. Ex una sola evacuatione furor cessavit, et 

quifflus inde vixic , Tale exenrplum apud Sckenkium et apud Scoltzium, ep. 231. 
P, Monavius se stolidum curasse jactat hoc ^^poto tribus aut quatuor vicibus. 

Cic. Brut 51. 191. Worth them all.] ® Ultimum i[efugium, extremum medi* 
camentum, quod caetera omnia claudit ; quaecunque caeteris laxativis pelli non 
possunt ad hunc pertinent ; 32 non huic, nulli cedum. « Testari possum me 

sexcentis hominibus Helleborum nigrum exhibuisse/nullo prorsus incommodo, &c. 
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cautions concerning this fimple in him, Brassivola, Baracellus^ 
Condronchus^ and t^e rest. 

^SuBSECT. 3. — Compound Burgers. 

Compound medicines which purge melancholy are either taken' 
in the superior or ijiferior parts : superior at mouth or nostrils. ^ At 
the mouth swallowed or not swallowed: if •swallowed, liquid or 
solid: Irguid, as compound wine of Hellebore, Scilla, or Sea- 
Onion,^ Senna, Vinum Scilliticum^ Helleboratum^ which ^ Quercetan 
so much applauds melancholy and madness y either inwardly 
takeny or outwardly applied to the heady with little pieces of linen 
dipped warm in it. Ojeymel Scilliticumy Syrupus Helleboratus 
major and minot in Quercetany and Syrupus Genistce for Hypo- 
chdhdriacal Melancholy in the same Author, fompound Syrup of 
Succory, of^Fumitory, Polypody, &c. Heurnius his purging 
Cock-broth. Some except against these Syrups, as appears by 
* Udalrinus Leonoras his Epistle to MatthioluSy as most pernicious, 
and that out of HippocrateSy cocta moverCy et medicariy non cruday 
no raw fhings to be used in Physick ; but this in the followijjg 
Epistle is exploded, and soundly confuted ^y Matthiolus ; m^ny 
julips, potions, receipts, are composed of these, as you shall find 
in Hildesheiniy spicil. 2, Heurnius y lib. 2. cap. 14, George ^fkenkiuSy 
Ital. med. prax. 6 rc. 

Solid purgers are confections, electuaries, pilh by themselves, 
or compoTmd wkh others, as de Lapide LazulOy ArmenOy Pil. IndcCy 
of Fumitory y 6 rc. confection of Hamechy which though most apprQve, 
Solenandery sec. 5. consil. 22, bitterly inveighs against, so' doth 
RondoletiuSy Phamiacop. officinUy FemeliuSy and others ; DtasenUy 
Diapblypodiumy Diacassia, Diacatholicony ^Wecket^s Electuary de 
EpiihymOy Ptolemy s Hierologadiumy of which divers receipts are 
dady made. 

Aefht^22. 3^. confmends Hieram Ruffi. TrincavelliuSy consil. 
12. lib.<^y approves of Hiera ; non y inquit y invenio melius medica- 
mentumy I find no better medicine, he saith, Hmmius adds piL 
aggregat. pills de EpithymOy pil. Ind. %Mesue destribes in She 

^ Pharmacop. Optimuifi est ad maniam et omnes melancholicos affectus, turn 
intra assumptum, turn extra, •secus capiti cum linl#olis in eo madefactis tepide 
adrnotum. * Epist. Math#lib. 3. Tales syrupi noccntissiini, et omnibus modii 
extirpandi. 
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Florentine Antidotary ^ PUltdce sine quibjas^sse nolo^ Pilluloe Cochiez 
cum Helleboroy Pit. Arabicce^ Fcetida^ de quinpie generibus mira- 
balanorum^ More proper to meliancholy, not excluding, in 

the mean time, Turbith, Manna, Rhubarb, Agarick, Elescophe, 
&c. which are not so proper to this humour. For, as Montaltus 
^holds, cap, 30, and Monianus^ cholera etiam purganda, quod atroe 
sit pabulum^ choler is to be purged, because it feeds the other ; 
and some are of an (fpinion, as Erasistratus ana Asclepiades main- 
tained of old, against whom Galen disputes, ^that no Phy^ick doth 
purge one hu 7 nour alone, but all alike^ or what is next, ^ Most 
therefore in their receipts and magistrafc^ which are coined 
here, make a mixture of several simples and compounds to 
purge all humours in general as weW as this. Some rather 
use potions than pills to purge this humour because that, as 
Heumius and Crgto observe,^.///V smcus d sicco remedio digri 
trahitur^ this juice is not so easily drawn by dfy remedies; 
and, as Moiitanus adviseth 25. cons, alP drying medicines are to be 
repelled^ as Aloe^ Hiera^ and all pills whatsoever, because the 
disease is dry of itself. 

I might here insert many receipts of prescribed potions, boles, 
the doses of these, but that they are common in every good 
Phy sician, and that I*am loth to incur the censure of Forestus^ lib, 
3. cap, de wdnisy ^ against those that divulge and publish medicmes 
fgv their mother tongue,, and lest I should give occasion thereby to 
some ignorant Reader to practise on himself, without the consent 
of a good Physidan. 

Such as are not swallowed, but only kept in the mouth, are 
Gargarisms,® used commonly after a purge, when the body is 
soluble and, loose. Or Apophlegmatisms, Masticatories, to be 
held and chewed in ihe mouth, which are gentle, as Hy^isop, 
Origan, Pennyroyal, Thyme, Mustard ; strong, as Pellitory, Pepper, 
Ginger, &c. 

Such as are taken into the nostrilj, Errhima, ar^ liquixT, d? dry, 
juice of Pimpernel, Ojiions, &c. Castor, Pepper, white H^lebore, 
&c. To these you may add odoraments, perfumes, and suffumi- 
gati^ns, &c. 

1 Purgantia censebant medicamenta non unufh humorem atlrahere, sed quern- 
cunque attigerint, in suam naturam converterc. p Sovereign recipes.] • Religantur 
omnes exsiccantes medicinae, jit Aloe, Hiera, piiulce.quaecunque. < Contra eos 
qui lingua vulgari et vernacula rernedia et medicanninta praescribunt, et quibusvis 
communia faciunt. # == Gargles.] 
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Taken into the iriferior parts arei Clysters strong or weak, 
Suppositories of GJastilian soap, honey boiled to a consistence ; or 
stronger of Scammony, rfellebore, &c. 

.These are all used, and prescribed to this malady upon several 
occasions, a5 shall be shewed in his place. 


MEMB. III. 

Chirurgical Remedies. 

In letting of blood, tiiree main drcumstances are to be con- 
sidered, ^who^how much^ 7ahen? Tnat is, that it be done to such 
a^one as may endure it, •or to v]^om it may^belong, that he be of 
a competent age, not too young, nor too old, overweak, fat, or 
lean, sore laboured, but to such as have need, and are full of bad 
blood, noxious humours, and may be eased by it. 

The quantity depends upon the party's habit of body, as he is 
strong*or weak, full or empty, may spare more or less. 

In the morning is the fittest time: some doubt whether#! be 
best fasting, or full, whether the Moon*s motion or asi5^’ct of 
Planets be to be observed, some affirm, some deny, sonie grant in 
acute, but not in chronick diseases, whether before or a^ter 
Physick. 'Tis Heurnius^ Aphorism, d Phlebotomia auspicandam 
esse cufatknem^ non a phartnacia^ you must^begin with blood- 
letting and not Physick; some except this peculiar malady. But 
what do I ? Horatius AugenmSy a Physician of Padua^ hath lately 
writ 17 books of this subject, c\:c. ^ 

4^articular kinds of blood-letting in u^e *are three, first is that 
opening a Vein in the arm with a sharp knife, or in the head, 
knees, or any other part, as shall be thought fit. 

Wnfj^ing-gfasseSf •with or without scarification, ocissiml com- 
pescu^ty saith FerncliuSy they w^ork presently, and are applied to 
several parts, to divert humours, aches, wind, &c. 

Horse-leeches are much used in melapcholy, applied especkilly to 
the Haemrods. Horatius AugeniuSy lib, 10. cap, 10, Platerus dt 
mentis alienat, cap, 3, Altomarusy Pisoy and many others, prefer 
them before any evacuations in this kind. 

1 Quis, quantum, 4|uanda * Fernelits, lib. 2. cap. 19. 
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'^Cauteries or searing \?ith hot irons, 'combustions, borings, 
lancings, which, because they are terrible, Drop(x and Sinapismus 
are invented, by plasters to raise blisters, and eating medicines of 
pitch, mustard-seed, and the like. 

Issues still to be kept open, made as the former, ahd applied in 
r,nd to several parts, have their use here on divers occasions, as 
shall be shewed. 


SECT. V.— MEMB. t 

Subsect. i. — Particular Cure of the thre^ several kinds of Head- 

jHelancholy, 

The general cures th is briefly exurnined and discussed, it remains 
now to apply these medicines to the three particular species or 
kinds, that, according to the several parts affected, each man may 
tell in some sort how to help or ease himself. I will treat of head- 
melancholy first, in which, as in all other good cures, we must 
begin with Diet, as a matter of most moment, able oftentimes oi 
itsehlto work this effect, I have read, saith Laurentius^ cap, 8. de 
Melanch, that in old diseases which have gotten the upper hand 
or an hatiit, the manner of living is to more purpose than whatso- 
.evNir can be drawn out of the most precious boxes of the Apothe- 
caries. This diet,^,as I have said, is not only in choice of meat 
and drink, but of all those other non-natural things. Let air be 
clear and moist most part : diet moistening, of good juice, easy 
of digestion, and not windy : drink clear, and well brewed, not 
too strong nontoo small. Make a melancholy man fai^ as ^Phqyis 
saith, a?td thou hast finished the cure. Exercise not too remiss, nor 
too violent. Sleep a little more than ordinary. ^Excrements 
daily to be voided by art or nature; and, which Fert^eliusj^^(^n% 
his Patient, consil. 44, above the rest,.to avofd all passions and 
perturbations of the mihd. Let him not be alone or idle (ni any 
kind pf melancholy) ; but still accompanied with such friends and 
familiars he mdsi affects, neatly dressed, washed and combed, 
ticcording to his ability at least, in clean s^yeet linen, spruce, 

1 Renodeus, lib. 5. cap. 21. d^his Mercurialis lib. 3. sle composit. med. cap. 24. 
Heurnius, lib. i. prax. med. Wecker, &c. * Coni. lib. i. c. 9. Festines ad 

impinguationcm, et cum impinguantur, removetur malun? 8 Bencficium ventris. 
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handsome, decent, and good apparel ;^for nothing sooner dejects 
a man than want, |quaior,* and nastiness, foul or old cloaths out 
of fashion. ConcCTning the medicinal part, he that will satisfy 
himself at large (in this precedent of diet) and see all at once the 
whDle cure apd manner of it in every distinct species, let him 
consult with Gordonius^ Valescus^ with Prosper Calcfius, lib, de atrM 
bile ad Card, Ccesium^ Lanreniius^ cap. 8, et 9, de mela. Ailian 
Montaltus, de mef, cap. 26, 27, 28, 29, 2p.,%Do7iat, ab Altotflari, 
cap. 7. artis 7ned. Hetxules de SaxoTzid, m Paiith, cap, 7. et Tract, 
ejus pedtiliar, de 77tela7t. per Bolzeta77i edit, Venetiis 1620, cap. 17, 
18, I9‘ SavaTiarola, Hub. 82. Tract, 8. cap, i, Sckenkius in prax. 
curat. Ital. 7ned. Heurniiis^ cap, 1 2. de 77iorb. Victoidus Faventinus, 
pract, Magn. et E77ipir,^ Hildeshewi.Spicil, 2, de izian. et 77icl. 
Pel. Plater^ Storkeius^ Bruel., P, 3aye7‘us., Forestus, Fuchsius^ 
CapivacciiiSy Pmdoletius^ ^ason J^ratensis, Sallust. Salvian. de re 
Died, lib. 2, cap. JacchinuSy in 9. F has is, Loa, Mercatus, de mter. 
inorb, cur, lid. 1, cap, 17, Alexan. Messaiia, pract. nied. lib, i. cap, 
2\, de mel. Piso, Hollerius, &^c, that have culled out of those old 
Greeks, Arabians, and Latins, whatsoever is observeable or fit to 
be used^ Or let him read those counsels and consultations of 
Hugo* Senensis, consil, 13, et 14, Penerus Solinander, cons. 6.^ec. 
i. et consil. 'p. sec, 3, Crato, co7isil. 16. lib,*i, Montanus, 20^22, 
229, and his following counsels, Lcelius d Fonte Eugubmu^ consult. 
44, 69, 77, 125, 129, 142, Fernelius, consil. 44, 45, 46, Jul, Ccesm' 
Claudinus, Mercurialis, Frambesarius, Sennertus, &^c, wherein he 
shall ffnd particular receipts, the whole metifod, preparatives, 
purgers, correctors, averters, cordials, in great variety and abun- 
dance : out of which, because every man cannot attend to read 
or peruse them, I will collect, for the benefit of the Reader, some; 
few more notable medicines. 


Subsect. 2. — Blooddefiing. 

Phlebotomy is promiscuously used before and^ After Phytick, 
commonly before, and upon occasion is often reiterated, if there 
be any need at leas^ of it. For Galen, and many others, make a 
doubt of bleeding at alUn this kind of h^ad-melancholy. If the 
malady, saith^Vi?, cap.*2^, et Alto7narus, cap. J^uchsius, cap, 33, 
II. ‘ T 
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^ shall proceed primarily front the misaffected brain ^ the Patient in 
such case shall not need at all to bleed, ^ex^pt the blood othenvise 
abound, the veins be full, inflamed blood, and the f arty ready to run 
mad. In immaterial melancholy, which especially comes from a 
cold distemperature of spirits, Hercules de Saxonid. cap. 17, will 
("^ot admit of Phlebotomy ; Laurentius, cap. 9. approves it out of 
the authority of the Arabians ; but as Mesue, Rhasis, Alexander 
appd'int, '^especially m *he head, to open the veins of the fore>head, 
j.ose, and ears, is good. They commonly set cupping-glasses on 
the party’s shoulders, having first scarified the place; they a[)ply 
horse-leeches on the head, and in all melancholy diseases, whether 
essential or accidental, they cause the Hfcmrods to be opened, 
having the eleventh Aphorism of the 6th book of Hippocrates for 
their ground and warrant, which saith that in ttielaticholy and mad 
men the varicous tumour or hcemorrhoide^ appearing; doth heal the 
same. Valescus prescribes blood-letting in all three kinds, whom 
Sallust. Salvian tollows. ^ If the blood abound, which is discerned 
by the fulness of the veins, his precedent diet, the party's laughter, 
age, cc^c. begin with the median or middle vein of the arm : if the 
blood be ruddy and clear, stop it ; but if black in the spring time, or 
a ^ood season, or thick, let it run, according to the party's stnmgth : 
and^some eight or twelve days after, open the head vein, and the 
veins i?i forehead, or prom^ke it out of the ?iostrils, or cupping- 
gf isses, &^c. Trallia?ius allows of this, ^if there have been any 
suppression or stopping of blood at nose, or hcmrods, or women's 
months', then to open a vein in the head or about the ankles i “Vet he 
doth hardly approve of this course, if melancholy be sited in the 
head alone, or in any other dotage, ^exapt it primarily proceed 
fro 7 n blood, ox that the fnalady be increased by it ; for blood-letting 
refrigerates and dries up^ except the body be 'very full of blood, (^vd a 
kind of ruddiness in the face. Therefore I conclude with Aretceus, 

1 Si ex primario cerebri affectu mclan^bolici evaserint. sangiiii^is cletractjqne non 
indigent, nisi ob alias causas sanguis inittatu% si multus in vasis, &c. Ulfrsifa cnini 
fatigatur corjms, (&C. ? Competit iis phleboloinia froniis. 3 sJ sanguis 

abundet, quod scitur ex venarum repletione, victCis ratione prrecedente, hsu tegri, 
ietat^, et aiiis, tundatur mediana ; et si sanguis apparet clarus et ruber, siippri- 
niatur; aut si vere, u niger aut crassus, permittatur fluere pro viribus regri, dein 
post 8 vel 12 diem aperiaiur cephalica partis magis affectce, et vena irontis, aut 
sanguis provocetur setis per nares, &c. Si quibus^.onsuetae suae suppressce 

sunt menses, &c. talo secare oportet, aut vena frontis, si sanguis peccet cerebro. 

B Nisi ortura ducat k sanguin*e, ne morbus inde au^atur: phlebotomia refrigerat 
et exsiccat, nisi corpus sit valde sanguineum, rubicunduru. 
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before you let bloody deliberate of it^ and well consider all circum- 
stances belonging tcf it.* 


Subsect. 3 . — Preparatives and Purgers. 

After blood-letting we must proceed to other medicines ; iUst 
prepare, and tb^n purge, Augeee stahulum ptirgare^ make the body 
clean, before we hope to do any good. Q-ualter Bru el woufd have 
a practitioner begin ^rst with a clyster of his, which he prescribes 
before blood-letting : the common sort, as A/ereurialiSy MontaltuSy 
cap. 30, 6-^. proct?ed from lenitives to preparatives, and so to 
])urgers. Lenitives Jtre well known, Electuariuifi lenitivuniy Dia- 
phcenicumy Diacatholiany &*c. Pre|)aratives are usually Syrups of 
])orage, Buglpss,* Apples, P^umitory, Thyme and Epithyme, with 
Souble as much of the^same docoction or distilled water, or of the 
waters of^Bugloss, Balm, Hops, Endive, Scolopendry, Fumitory, 
&c. or these sod in whey, which must be reiterated and used for 
many days together. Purges come last, w/iie/i must not be used at 
ally if the malady may be othenvise helpedy because they weaken 
nature, and dry so much ; and in giving of them ^we must begin 
with thegejitlest first. Some forbid all hot^medicines, as Alejy%ndery 
and SalvianuSy ne tnsafiiores inde fiant ; hot medicines increase 
the disease '^by drying too much. Purge downward father than 
upward, use potions rather than pills, and, when you begin Phyltck, 
persevere and continue in a course ; for, as o^e observes, ^movere 
et non ediuere in omnibus malum est ; to stir up the biimour (as 
one purge commonly doth) and not to prosecute, doth more harm 
than good. They must continue in a course of Physick, yet not 
so that they tire and oppress nature, danda qui$s naturcBy thiey 
mtist ROW and then remit, and let natflre have some rest. The 
most gentle purges to begin with, are ^ Senna, Cassia^ Epithymey 
MyrabolaneSy Catholicon : if these prevail not, we may proceed to 
strWfg^, as*the cCnfectiotj oC Hamechy Pil. IndcOy FumitoricBy de 
Assemerety of Lapis Armenus and Lazuliy%Diasena. Or, if pills be 
too dry, ^some prescribe both Hellebores in the last place, amongst 

• • • ' 

1 Cum sanguinem detrahere^oportet, deliberatione indiget. Aretaeus, lib. 7. c. c- 
p Sen. Apocol. 7. 5.J * A lenioribus auspicandum. (Valescus, Piso, Bruel) 

rariusque medicamen^is purgantibus utendum, ni sit opus. * Quia corpus 
exsiccant, morbum augentr ® Guianerius, Tra«t. 15. c. 6. ® Piso, ^ Rhasis, 

saepe valent e^ lielleboro.® 
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the rest Aretceus^ '^because this disease will resist a gentle medicine. 
Laurentius and Hercules de ^iaxonid would tiave Antimony tried 
last, if the party be strong., and it warily given/ ^ Trincavellius 
prefers Hierologodium, to whom Francis Alexander in his ApoL 
rad. 5, subscribes, a very good medicine they accoupt it. But* 
Ci(;jito, in a counsel of his for the Duke of Bavaria's Chancellor, 
wholly rejects it. 

I find a vast Chao$, of medicines, a confusion of receipts 
and magistrals/ amongst writers, appropriated to this disease; 
some of the chiefest I will rehearse. ^To be sea-sick, '’first, 
is very good at seasonable times. Hellebonsmus Afattliioli^ 
with which he vaunts and boasts he dj.d so many several 
cures ® / never gave it (saith he) but, after once or twice, by the 
help of God they zvere happily cured. T^e manner of making 
it he sets down at large in his third boqk of Epfst. to George 
Hankshius, a Physician. Gualter Bruel and Heumiitis make 
mention of it with great approbation ; so doth Sekenkius in his 
memorable cures, and experimental medicines, cen. 6. obsef'V. 37. 
That famous Helleborism of Montanus which he so often repeats 
in his consultations and counsels, as 28, pro melan. sacerdpte, et 
cofisiF 148, pro Hypochondriaco, and cracks'' to be a most sovereign 
remed’ffor all melancholy" persons, which he hath often given without 
offence, andffoiind by long experience and observation to be such. 

Q'Herceian prefers a Syrup of Hellebore in his Spagirica Pharniac. 
and Hellebore’s Extract, cap. 5, of his invention likewise {a fnost 
safe medicine^and ndi unfit to be given children) before alj. remedies 
whatsoever. 

Paracelsus, in his book of black Hellebore, admits this medicine, 
but as it is prepared by him. ^ It is most certain (saith he) that 
the virtue of this herb is great, and admirable in effect, and little 
differing from Balm itself, and he that knows well how to make use 

1 Lib. 7. Exiguis medicamenlis morbus non obsequitur. 2 Modo caute detur, 
et robustis. ^ Consil. 10. 1 . i. • [* Sorcreign recipes.] ® 6.* 

Navigaliones ob vomitioncm prosunl plurimis n#jrbis capilis, et omnibus ob quos 
Helleboriim bibitur. Idem Ditscorides, lib. 5. cap. 13. Avicenna tertia im^ nmis. 
^ Nunquam dedimus, quin ex una aut altera assumptione, Deo juvanle, fuerint 
ad salut^m restituti. / Lib. 2. Inter composita purgaiitia meJanchoIiam. ® Longo 
experimento a se oLserVatum esse* melancholicos sine offensa egrcgi6 curandos 
^alere. Idem, responsione ad Aubertum, veratrtim nigrum, alias timidum et 
periculosum, vini spiritu etiam et oleo commodum sic usui retlditur, ut etiam pueris 
liUo adminislrari possil. J Certum est hujus he^bce virtutem maximam et 

mirabilem esse, parumque distare h balsamo* Et qui n^rit eo recto uli plus hal)et 
artis quam tola scribentinm coliors, aut onines doctorcs in GermaniaL 
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of it hath more heai^ t/iun all their kooks contain^ or all the Doctors 
in Germafiy shciv. 

^lianus Montaltus^ in his exquisite work de morb. capitis, cap. 

* de 77ieL sets a special receipt of Hellebore of his own, which in 
his practice ^ he fortunately used ; because it is but short, I wi^ set 
it down. 

j Syrupi de pomis gij, aqiiJie borag. 

Ellcbori nigri per noctem infuai in ligatura 
6 vel 8 gr. man 6 facta cola turi exhibe. 

\ 

Other receipts of the same to this purpose you shall find in him. 
yalescus admires ^ulvis Hali, and Jaso7i Fratensis after him : the 
confection of whicS our new London Pharmacopoeia hath lately 
revived. ^Put case (saith he) all ^ther 7nedict7ies fail, by the help of 
God this alme ?hall do it ; and ^tis a cro%inied 77iedicine which 77tusi 
be kept in secret. 

•5* Epithymi semiinc., Lapidis Lazuli, agarici ana gij* 

Scainiuonii, 3jt Chariophilloram nunicro 20 : pulverisentur 
Omnia, et ipsius pulveris scrap. 4. singulis septimanis assumat. 

Tip these I may add Arnoldi vhiuni buglossattm, or Borage wine 
bfefore mentioned, which ^Mizaldus calls vmiun mirabile, a ronder- 
ful wine* and Stockerus vouchsafes to* repeat verba ti77i^nmongs> 
other receipts : his compound water out oi^Savanarola : 

Fuietus his balm ; Carda/Ps Pulvis Hyaci7ithi, with which, ^ his 
book de curis adrnirandisP he boasts that he had cured many 
int^ifncUoly.persons in eight days, which S9ke7ikius puts amongst 
his observable medicines: Altomarus his Syrup, with which, he 
calls God so soleninly to witness, he hath in his kind done many 
excellent cures, and which Sckenkius, cent. 7. observ. 80, mentioneth, 
Daniel Sennerlus, lib. pa7't. 2. cap^ 12, so much commends; 
Rulandus' admirable water for melancholy, which, ce7it. 2. cap. 96, 
he names, spiriiu7n vitce au7ru7n, Panaceam, what not? and his 
a4ftcittte mediciiie of 50 Eggs, curat. E7npir. cen. i. cur. 5, to be 
tal^h three in a mornif^g, with a powder of his. Faventhms, 

^ Quo feliciter usus sum. 2 Hoc posito quod aliae medicina? non valeant, ista 
tunc Dei miscricordiA valebit, et est inedicina coronata oiyp secretissimi teneatur. 

8 Lib. de artif. med. ^ Se^t. 3. Optimum reinediiim aqua composita Savanarolaj,^ 
[5 On wonderful cures.] * Sckenkius, observ. 31. ^ Donatus ab AltomariT 

cap. 7. Tesior Dctim, me mullos melancholicos hujus solius syrupi usu curasse, 
facta priCis purgatione. • 8 Centum ova et#unum, quolibet mane sumant ova 

sorbilia, ci^i* sequent}* pulvere supra ovum aspersa, et ct^ntineant quousqne 
assuinpserint centum ||t uiuim, maniacis et melnncholicis utilissimum remedium. 
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prac, Emper, doubles this ivamber of and will have a 

hundred and one to be taken by three and thr^e in like sort, 
which Sallust Salvian approves, de re mei. lib. 2. c, i, with some 
of the same powder, till all be spent, a most excellent remedy for . 
all^ielancholy and madmen. 

Epithymi, thymi, ana, drachmas duas, sacchari albi unciam unam, croci 
grana.,tria, cinnamoni drachmam unam ; misce, fiat pulvis. v 

All these yet are nothing to those ^Chemiral preparatives of 
A(/7ia Chelidonia., quintessence of Hellebore, ^salts, extracts, 'dis- 
tillations, oils, Aurum potabile^ &*c. Dr. Anidiony.^ in his book 
de au7‘o potab.^ edit. 1600, is all in all for it. PAnd though all the 
Schools of Galenists^ with a wfcked and unthankful pride and 
scorn^ detest it in their practice^ yet in more grieim'S df seases^ when 
their vegetals will do no pood^ they at^q comprlled to seek the help* 
of minerals, though they use them rashly., unprofitably, slackly, and 
to no purpose. Rhenanus, a Dutch Chemist, in his book de l^le i 
p7iteo etnergenie, takes upon him to apologize for Anthony, and 
sets light by all that speak against him. But what do I meddle 
with this great Controversy, which is the subject of many volumes ? 
I>et Fhracelsus, Quercetan, Crollius, and the brethren of the Rosy 
Cross d%iend themselves *as they may. Crato, Eras tus ^ 2in6. the 

Galcfiists oppugn Paracelsus. He brags on the other side he 
did r^^.ore famous cures by this means than all the Galenists in 
Europe, and calls himself a Monarch, Galen, Hippocrates, infants, 
illiterate, &c. As Ttiessalus of old railed against thosef anfcient 
Asclepiadean writers, ^ he condemns others, insults, triumphs, overcofftes 
all antiquity (saith Galen, as if he spake to hvn) declares himself a 
conquei'or, and crQwns his own doings. ^ One drop of their Chejnical 

preparatives shall do moro good than all their fulsorne pqtionf. 
Erastus and the rest of the Galenists vilify them, on the other 
side, as Hereticks in Physick; '^Paracelsus did that in Physick 
which Luthef vi Divinity. A di'un^ken rogue he was, a Vase , 

^ Quercetan. cap. 4 . Phar. Os\f^ldus Crollius. [® Potable gold.] ^ 0ap. 

1. Licet tola Galenistarum schola mineralia non sine impio et ingroto fastu k 
sua practila detestentm; tamen in gravioribus morbis, omni vegetabilium derelicto 
«?ubsidio, ad mineralia con%giunt, lic^t ea temere, ignaviter, et inutiliter usurpent. 
Ad'finem libri. ^ Veteres maledictis incedit, vincit, et* contra omnem antiquitatem 
coronatur, ipseque d se victor deolaratur. Gal. lib. i. meth. c. 5. ® Codronchus, 

de sale absinthii. ® Idem Paracelsus in medicina quc‘d Lutherus in theologia. 

^ Disput. in eundem, parte i. Magus ebrius, illiteratus, Uaemonem prseceptorera 
habuit, daemones famiiiaref, &c. ‘ 
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a Magician^ he had t^ie Devil for his master^ Devils his faiJiiliaf 
companions^ and what he did was done by the help of the Devil. 
Thus they conterfd and mil, and every Mart write books pro and 
cpn., et adhuc sub judice Us estf let them agree as they will, I 
proceed. 

Subsect. 4. — Avcrters. 

• 

Averjers and Purj^rs must go together, as tending all to the 
sam.e purpose, to di^rt this rebellious humour, and turn it another 
way. In this rang^ Clysters and Suppositories challenge a chief 
place, to draw this hl^mour from the brain and heart to the more 
ignoble parts. Some* would have^ them still used a few days 
between, and*th#se to be made with the boiled seeds of Anise, 
Fennel, and bastard 9 iiffron,*tIops, Thyme, Epithyme, Mallows, 
Fumitory,*Bugloss, Polypody, Senna, Diafene, Hamech, Cassia, 
Diacatholicon, Hierologiodum, Oil of Violets, sweet Almonds, &c. 
For without question a Clyster, opportunely used, cannot choose 
in this, as most other maladies, but to do very much good ; clysteres 
nuiriftnt^ sometimes Clysters nourish, as they may be prepared, 
as I was informed not long since by a learned Lecture #f our 
Natural Philosophy EReader, which he hatidled by way af dkcoiirse, 
out of some other noted Physicians. Such things^s provoke 
urine most commend, but not sweat. Irincai'eHiiis^ consiUiG. 
cap.^\y in head melancholy forbids it. /\ Dayeriis and otners 
approve tricftons of the outward parts, and^to bathe them with 
warm water. Instead of ordinary frictions. Cardan prescribes 
rubbing with Nettfes till they blister the skin, which likewise 
^Basardus Visontinus so much magnifies. 

* Sneezing, masticatories, and nasak, are generally recei\%d. 
Montaltus, c. 34, ITildesheim, spiciL 2.fol. 136 and 138, give several 
receipts of all three. Hercules de Saxonid relates of an Empirick 
\vi%mice^ ^that Im had a^ str&ng water to purge by the mouth and 
nbsi^ils, which he still used in head-melc^choly ^ and would sell for 
no gold. 

To open months and Hemroids i; very good Physick,*®^ they 

[1 Hor. A. P. 78. find the matter is yet unsettled.] ^ Master D. Lapworth. 

* Ant. Philos, cap. de m^an. P'rictio vertice, &c. ^ Aqua fortissima purgans os, 

nares, quam non vult aui») vendere. ^ Mercuriatis, consil. 6. et 30. Hremorrhoidum 
et mensium ^rovocaliojuvat, modo ex eoium suppressiqne ortum habuerit. 
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have been formerly stopped. Faventinus would have them opened 
with horse-leeches, so woulcf HcrcuL de Saof. Julms Alexandrinus 
{consiL 185, Scoltzii) thinks Aloes fitter: hnosr approve horse- 
leeches in this case, to be applied to the fore-head, * nostrils, and 
other places. » 

g^ofitaltiis^ cap. 29, out of Alexander and others, prescribes 
^aipping-glasses, and issues in the left thigh. A ret ecus, lib. 7. cap. 5, 
^Paulus Regolinus, Sylvpus^ will have them withofit scarification, 
applied to the shoulders and back^ thighs and feet. ^Montaltus, cap. 
34, bids open an issue in the arms^ or hinder pfirt of the head. *^Piso 
enjoins ligatures, frictions, suppositories, and clipping-glasses, 'still 
without scarification, and the rest. / 

Cauteries and hot irons are to be used in the suture of the 
^rown, and the seared or ulceraled place suffc 7 ‘ed to^run a good while. 
Tis 7 iot aniLss to bore the skull with an iyytnwient] to let out the 
i uliginous vapours. Sallust. Salvianus^ de 7 r medic, lip. 2. cap. i, 
Uiecatise this humour hardly yields to other Physick.^ woutd have the 
leg cauterized^ or the left leg belo 7 v the knee^ and the head bored in 
two or three places., for that it much avails to the exhalation of the 
vapours. saiv (saith he) a melancholy man at Rome., thatfy no 
l emedjfs could be healed., but when by chance he ivas ivounded in 'the 
head., a^id the skull broken., he was excellefitly cured. Afiother, to 
the admira^i,on of the beholders, breaking his head with a fall 
from on high, was instantly recovered of his dotage. Gordonius, cap. 
IT,. pa?'t. 2, would have these cauteries tried last, when no other 
Physick \y,ill serve. tP^The head to be shaved and boped ^*0 let out 
fumes, lidiich without doubt iinll do much good. I saiv a ^nelaticholy 
man wounded in the head 7 vith a sword, his braiti-pan broken ; so 

i^Laurentiu-s, Brucl, &c. 2 Rayerus, 1 . 2. cap. 13. naribus, &c. 3 Cucur- 

bi ulaj sicca^, et fontanclUti crure slnisiro. Hildesheim, spied. 2. V?pores*d 

cerebro trahendi sunt frictionibus universi, cucurbitulis siccis, humeris ac dorso 
attixis, circa pedes ct crura. ® Funtancllain aperi juxta occi[)itiuni, aut brachium. 
^ i^alani, ligaturse, frictiones, &c. 7 Cautcrium liat sutura coronali ; diu fiuere 

permittantur loca ulcerosii. IVepano etiarti craj\ii densitits iinmifiui p( 1 ¥Pfti?f"'ut 
vajx. ribus fuliginosis exitus patent. ® Quoniam diificulter cedit aliis rnedicain^ntis, 
ideo fiat in vcrticc cauterium, aii^* crure sinistro infra genu. ^ Fiant duo aut tria 
cauterla, curn ossis perforatione. Vidi Roma; melancholicum cjui, adhibitis 

multis renuediis, sanari.,non potcrat, sed cum cranium gdadio fractum esset, optime 
sanatus est. Et altl 3 rum vidi melancholicum qpi, ex alto cadens, non sine 

‘aL'dantium admiratione liberatus est. ^2 Radatur caput ^et fiat cauterium in 
capite; procul dubio ista faciunt ad fumomm exhalationem ; vidi melancholicum 
^ fortunagladio vulneratum, et crfu:*ium frac;um ; quamdi'U vulnus apertum, curatus 
opiime ; at, cum vulnus sanatum, reversa est mania. 
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long as the wound wc^s o^en, he ivas zgell, but when his 7vound was 
healed^ his dotage returned again. But Alexander Messaria^ a 
Professor in Fakua, lib^i. pract, med. cap. 21 , de Melanchol. will 
allow no cauteries at all; ^tis too stiff an humour, and too thick, as 
he holds, t« be so evaporated. 

GiiianeriuSy c. 8. Tract. 15, cured a Nobleman in Savoy ^ %y 
boring alone, ^ living the hole open a month together^ by means of 
which, after two years* melancholy and madness, he was delivered. 
All approve of this i«medy in the suture of the Crown ; but Arcu- 
lanus would have tl\ cautery to be made with gold. In many 
other parts these caftiteries are prescribed for melancholy men, as 
in the thighs, {MerctSdalis^ consiL 86,) arms, legs. Idem, consil. 6, 
et 19, 25, Montana^ 86, Rodericj^s h Fonseca^ Tom. 2. consult. 

S^. pro hypoclwncL coxa dextrd^ dnc, but most in the head, if other 
Thy sick IV ill do no good^ 


Subsect. 5. — Alteratives and Cordials., corroborating., resolving the 
Rcliques., and me?iding the Temperament. 

Beqai^se this Humour is so malign of itself, and so hardjto be 
removed, the rcliques are to be cleansed^ by Alteratives, Qprdials, 
and such means ; the temper is to be altered and amended, with 
such things as fortify and strengthen the heart and biSin, ^which 
are commonly both affected ifi this malady, arid do mutually misSffect 
one (mother : which are still to be given every^other day, or some 
few days fhscTted after a purge or like Physick, as occasion serves, 
and are of such for^e that many times they help alone, and as 
^Arnoldus holds in his Aphorisms, are to be preferred before all 
other medicines, in what kind soever. 

^moiigst this number of Cordials anfl Alteratives I do not find 
a more present remedy than a cup of wine or strong drink, if it be 
^oberl^nd opportunely used. It makes a man bold, hardy, cou- 
ragSTii^ wfietteth the wit, if moderately taken, (and, as ^Plutarch 
saithfi^v///*. 7. qiuest. 12 .) it makes those, which are othemnse dull, tg 
exhale and evaporate like fra7iki7ic€nse, or quicken (Xe7iophon^ adds) 

1 Usque ad duram niatrem tftpanari feci, et per mensem aperta stclit. ^ Cordis*" 
ratio semper hal^ciKkv, quod cerebro compatitur, et sese invicem officiunt. 

3 Aphor. 38. Medicina th^riacalis prae cneteris <^igenda. ^ Galen, de temp, 
lil). 3. c. 3. Moderate vinum sumptum acuit ingemum. ® Tardos aliter et tristes 
thuds in modiftn *exlialare tacit. 
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^as oil doth fire. famom cordial Ma^tthjjolus in Dioscoridem 
calls it, an excellent nutrbnent to refresh the bodf, it makes a good 
colour, a flourishing age, helps concoction, fortifies^ the stomach, takes 
away obstructions, provokes urine, drives out excrements, procia'es 
sl^p, clea7‘s the blood, expels wind and cold poisons, attenuates, con- 
cocts, dissipates, all thick vapours, and fuliginous humours. , And 
that which is all in all to my purpose, it takeg away fear and 
sorrow. ^ 

8 Curas edaces dissipat Euiuy* 

It glads the heart of 771071, Psa. 104. hilar Hat js dulce se77nna7du7n.^ 

Hflen^s bowl, the sole Nectar of the Gods, that true Nepenthes 
in ^Horner, which puts away care and grief, as Orebasius, 5. Collect, 
cap. 7, and some others will, <tvas naught £lse but a cup of good 
wine. It makes the 7nind of the King and of thefatherless both 07i{, 
of the bond and free-ntiin, poor an! rich ; it turneth all his thoughts 
to joy and 7>iirth, 77iakes hhn re77ie7nbcr no sorrow or debt\ but e7irich- 
eth his heart, and 7nakes him speak by talents, Esdras, 3. 19, 20, 21. 
It gives life itself, spirits, wit, &c. For which cause the Antients 
called Bacchus, Liber pater h liberando, and ® sacrificed to Bacchus 
and f^allas still upon an Altar. ’ Wine 7neasurably drunk, *and in 
time, Ixmngs glad/iess and cheerfulness of 7nind, it cheereih God and 
men, flud^es, 9. 13 : Icetitice Bacchus datorj it makes an old wife 
daj^ce, ana such as are in misery to forget evil, and be® merry. 

Bacchus et afTiictis requiem mortalibus affert, 

C#jra licet duro compede pulsa sonent.^® 

Wine makes a troubled soul to rest. 

I'liough feet with fetters be opprest^, 

Ijefnetrius in Eluta7rh, when he fell into Seleuais^ hands, and was 
prisoner in Syria, ^ ^ spent his twie with dice, and drink that he might so 
ease his discontented mind, and avoid those continual cogitations of his 

1 Hilaritatem, ut oleum fiarnmam, exc(:at. [Sympos. ^ap. viii] JJiftribui 
retinendis cardiacum eximium, nutriendo corpteri alimentum optimum,- aetatem 
^oridam facit, calorem innatifiU fovet, concoctionent juvat, stomachum ifwborat, 
excrementis viam pxirat, urinam movet, somnum conciliat ; venena, frigidos flatus 
dissipaf; crassos hu mores attenuat, coquit, discutit, &c. 8 Hor. Lib. 2. Od. ii. 

,fi7. 18. Bacchus dissipates corroding cares.] Yarn ap. Non. 28, 22.] 

^ Odyss. [iv. 221-226.] ® Pausanias. ^ SiracMes, xxxi. 28. Virg. A^'n. 

h 734 *] ® Narratur et prisci Catonis Saepe mero caluisse virtus. [Hor. Odes. iii. 

21. II, 12.] Tibullus, i. 7#4i,42.] n In p-)oc\*la et aleam se praecipitavit, 

et iis fere tempus traduxit, lit aegram crapiila ment^m levaret, et conditionis 
praesentis cogitationes cyiibus agitabatur sobrius vitaret. [Plut. Vit. Uemetrii, §52.] 
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present condition wherei^nth he was tormented. Therefore Solomon ^ 
Prov. 31. 6, [7,] bids wine be given to him that is ready to ^perish, 
and to him that hath grief %f heart ; let hi?n drink that he forget his 
poverty^ and remember his misery no more, Sollicitis animis onus 
eximit^ it easeth a burdened soul, nothing speedier, nothing better : 
which ihe Prophet Zachary perceived, when he said, that in tHh 
time of Messias t^ey of Ephraim should be glad^ and their heart 
should rejoice as through wine? All whiclf makes me very Veil 
approve of that pret\ description of a feast in ^ Bartholommis 
Angliqus^ when grace was said, their hands washed, and the Guests 
sufficiently exhilarate^ with good discourse, sweet musick, dainty 
fare, exhilaratiofiis groKd, pocula iterum atque iterum offeruntiir ; as 
a Corollary to conclude ihe feast, and^coniinue their mirth, a grace 
cuj) came in to^chdier their hearts, and they drank healths to one 
another again and again. • Whicb^as f. Frederjfus Matenesius^ Crit. 
Christ, lib. cap, 5, 6, 7), was an old custom in all ages in 

every Common-wealth, so as they be not enforced bibere perviolen- 
tiam^ but as in that Royal Feast of ^Assuerus which lasted 180 days, 
without compulsion they drank by order in golden vessels^ when and 
what.tF^y would themselves. This of drink is a most easy and 
parable remedy, a common, a cheap, still ready against fear, sorftw, 
and such troublesome thoughts, that molest the mind ; as T)rim- 
stone with fire, the spirits on a sudden are enlightened it. No 
bette 7 ‘ Phy sick (saith Rha sis) for a melancholy man : and he that c^i 
keep coi^pan}\ and carouse^ needs no other medicines, ^tis enough. His 
Country-m^ Avicenna, 31, Poet, 2. c. 8, proceeas further yet, and 
will have him that is tmubled in mind, or melancholy, not to drink 
only, but now and then to be drunk : excellent good Physick it is 
for this and many other diseases. Magninus, Reg, san, p, 3. c, 
will1iave,them to be so once a month atSeast,^ and gives his rea- 
sons for it, "^because it scours the body by vomit, urine, sweat, of all 
ni^anner of superfluities, and keeps it clean. Of the same mind is 
Scne?fPl^ PfiilosojAer in l^s b8ok de tranquil, lib, i. c, 15, non- 

1 So did the Athenians of old, as Suidas relates, and so do the Germans at this 
day. [2 Hor. Epp. i. 5. 18.] [s Zachariah, x. 7.] ^ 6. cap. 23. ^et 24. 

de rerum proprietat. 5 Esther, i. 8, ® Ti^ct. i. corfl. 1 . i. Non est res 
laudabilior eo, vel cura melior ; qui melancholicus utatur societate hominum et 
biberia ; et qui potest sflstinere usum vini non indiget alia medicina, quod eo sunt 
omnia ad usum necessaria hujus passionis. p Cif. Silvius, Montaigne’s Essays, 
Book ii. ch. 2.]^ . ^ Tum^uod sequatur inde sudor, vomitio, urina, k quibus 
superfluitates k corpore rei^oventur et remanet corpus mundum. 
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nunquam^ ut in aliis morbif^ ad ebrieiatem psque veniendum ; curas 
deprimit^ tristitia medetur, it is good sometimes, to be drunk, it 
helps sorrow, depresseth cares, and so 'concludes his Tract with a 
cup of wine : habes^ Serene carissime^ quce ad iranquillitatem animce 
pc 7 qinent, . Rut these are Epicureal tenents, tending to looseness 
f6f life, Luxury and Atheism, maintained alone by some Heathens, 
dissolute Arabians, profane Christians, and arefxploded hy Rabbi 
MoSeSy Tract. 4. GuiieL Placentitis^ lib. i. cap. 8, Valescus de 
Taranta^ and most accurately ventilated by Jo. Sylvaticus^ a late 
writer and Physician of Mllan^ med. cont. 'cap. 14, where you shall 
find this tenent copiously confuted. ' 

Howsoever you say, if this be true thaFwine and strong drink 
have such virtue to expel f^ar and sorrow, and to exhilarate the 
mind, ever hereafter let's drink and be merry.^* 

1 Pron>^ reconditum, Lyde, streiuia, Caecubum, 

Capaciores after hue, piicr, scyplios, * 

Et Chia vina aut Lesbia. 

Come, lusty Lyda, fill’s a cup of sack, 

And, sirrah drawer, bigger pots we lack, 

And iScio wines that have so good a smack. 

Fsay with him in G ell ins ^ Id us mad? tain the vj^gour of our 

souls^vith a moderate clip of wine ^ '*Natis in usum loetitiae scyphis, 
and drituh. to t'efresh our mind ; if there be a?iy cold sorrow in it^ or 

to^tid bashfulness^ let^s wash it all away. Nunc vino pellite curas : 

so saith ^ Horace^ so saith Atiacreon^ 

V »• 

MfOuoVTrt yctf) fxi KfTcrQai 
TIoXu xpttffaov n OtcvovTctfi 

Let’s drive down care with a cup of wine : and so say I too, 
(fthough I drink none my.self) for all this may be done, so tlvit it 
be modestly, soberly, opportunely used : so that they be hot drunk 
iviih wine, wherein is excess, which our ^Apostle forewarns; for, as 
Chysostom well comments on tiiat place, a(i UetitMm est 

vinum, non ad ebrietatem, ’tis for mirtlf wine, but not for madness : 
and will you know where, when, and how, that is to be under- 
stood ? Vis dis^re ubi bonum sit vinuni ? Audi quid dicat Scrip- 
% * 

1 Hor. [Odes, iii. 28. 2, 3.] ^ Lit,, 2. noct. Att. Vigorem animi moderato 

vini usu tuoamur, et calefacto simul refotoque animo, si\quid in eo vel frigidae 
iristitiae, vel torpentis verccun(iine fuerit, diluamus. w ^ Hor. 1 . i. Od. 27. i. 

4 Od. 7. lib. I. 31. Ode 48. 9, 10.] Nam*f‘praestat eb^ium me quara 

mortuum jacere. ^ Ephes. v. i8. ser. 19. in cap. 5. - 
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tura^ hear the Scriptures, Give Wine to the 7 n that are in sorro 7 v^ or, 
as Paul bid Timot^iy drink wine for hi« stomach’s sake,^ for con- 
coction, health, or^ some ^uch honest occasion. Otherwise, as 

* Pliny telleth us, if singular moderation be not had, nothing so 
pernicious y 'tis 7 nere Vinegary blandus dcemony poison itself. But hear 
a more fearful doom, Habac. 2. 15, and 16. Woe be to him thal 
makes his neighbour drunk y shameful spewing shall be upon his glor^ 
Let not good feltews triumph therefore, (saith Maithiolus)y that I 
have so much commemded wine ; if it be irRmoderately taken, in- 
stead of ?naking glad, V co 7 ifounds both body a 7 id soul, it makes a 
giddy head, a sorrowful heart. And ’twas well said of the Poet of 
old, * Wine causeth 7 n^^^h a 7 id g 7 ‘ief, ® nothing so good for some, so 
bad for others, especiaiTy as ® one observes, qui a causa calida 77 ialh 
habent, that are hot or inflamed. And so of spices, they alone, as 
I have shewed,*caifse head-melancholy themselves, they must not 
use wine as an ordinary drink, •(dr in their d)mt. But to determine 
with Laure 7 ftius, c, 8. de melan. wine is bad for mad men, and such 
as are troubled with heat in their inner parts or brains ; but to 
melancholy, which is cold (as most is), Wine soberly used may be 
very good. 

I may say the same of the decoction of China roots, Sassapas^ 
Sarsaparilla, Guaiacum, Chma, saith M^nardus, makes a, good 
colour in the face, takes away melancholy, and all infirmities pro- 
ceeding from cold ; even so Sarsaparilla provokes swea? mightily, 
Guaiacum dries, Claudmus consult, 89, et 46. Montanus, Ca^i- 
vacciu:^^ consult. 188, Scoltzii, make frequent and^ood use of Guaia- 
cu 7 n, and (^hiTm, ® so that the liver be not incensed, good for such as 
are cold, as most melancholy men are, but by no means to be 
mentioned in hot. 

'^l^e Turks have a drink called Coffee ^for they use no wine) Si) 
named cff a berry as black as s6ot, and as bitter (like that black 
drink which was in use amongst the Laced cemo 7 iians, and perhaps 
the which tl^ey sip still yff, and sup as warm as they can 

suffer : • they spend much tpime in those Coffee-houses, which are 
someVmat like our Ale-houses or Taverns? and there they sit chat- 

[} Prov. 31. 6.] [* I Tim^¥, 23. J * Lit). 14. 5. NftnTperniciosius viribus, 

modus absit ; venenum. ^ Theocritus, Idyl. 13. Vino dari l^titiam et dolorem. * 

* Renodeus. ® MAcurialis, consil. 25. Vinum frig^idis optimum, et pessimum 

ferina melancholia. ^ ^melius, consil. 44 et«js, vinum prohibet assiduum, et 

aromata. ® l^odo jeeur ribn incendatur. 
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ting and drinking to drive away the time, and to be merry together, 
because they find by experience that kipd drink so used helpeth 
digestion, and procureth alacrity. Soipe of tb'em take Opium to 
this purpose. 

Borage, Balm, Saffron, Gold, I have spoken of ; MontaltuSy c. 2 3, 
^ommends Scorzonera roots condite. Garcias ab Horio^ plant, hist, 
^ib. 2. cap. 25, makes mention of an herb called Datura., ^iSahich, ip 
it be eaten, for 20^ hours following takes away%all sense of grief 
makes them incline to laughter and mirth : and another called bang, 
like in effect to Opium, which puts them /ir a time into a kind cf 
Extasis, and makes them gently to laugh. One of the Roman 
Emperors had a seed, which he did ordinarily eat to exhilarate 
himself. ^ Christophorus Ayrerus prefers ^BezoaPs stone, and the 
confection of Alkermes, before other cordials, and Amber in some 
cases. ^ Alkermes comforts the inner parts ; an& Bezoar stone hath 
an especial virtue against all md^mcholy affections, ^it refresheth 
the heart, and corroborates the whole body. ^ Amber pfo*/okes urine, 
helps the body, breaks wind, &c. After a purge, three or four 
grains of Bezoar ^\.ont, and three grains of Amber- Grease drunk, 
or taken in Borage, or Bugloss water, in which gold hot hath been 
quenched, will do much good, and the purge shall diminish less 
(the 'h,eart so refreshed), of the strength and substance of the body. 

5 :. confect. Alkermes 5 Bezoar. 3 j. 

Succini albi subliliss. pulverisat. 3 jj. cum 

Syrup, de cort. citri ; fiat electuarium. 

To Bezoar^ s storks most subscribe, Afanardus, antj ®njany t)thers, 
it takes away sadness, and makes him inerry that useth it ; I have 
seen some that have been much diseased with fhintness, swooning, and 
melancholy, that, taking the weight of three grains of this stone in the 
it^ater of Oxtongue, have ^een cured. Garcias ab Horto brags bow 
many desperate cures he hath done upon melancholy meh by this 
alone, when all Physicians had forsaken them. But Alchermes 

many except against; in some ca^s it may hejp, if iube g^o^band 

* 

1 Per 24 boras sensum dolo^is omnem tollit, et ridere facit. 2 Hilc^psheim, 

spicil. 2. * Alkermes omnia vitalia viscera mire confortat. Contra omnes 

melan<^holicos affectus confert, ac certum est ipsius usu omnes cordis el corporis 
vires mirum in modiffncefici. ® Succinum vero albissimum confortat ventriculum, 
.flatum discutit, urinam movet, &c. ® Garcias ab iiorto, aromatum lib. i. cap. 15. 

Adversus omnes morbos melancholicos conducit, et venenym. Ego (inquit) utor 
in morbis melancholicis, &c. , et deploratos hujus usu ad prislinam sanitatem 
restitui. See more in Bauhinus* book de lap. Bezoar ^45. 
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of the best, such as that of Montpelier in France^ which ^Jodocus 
Sincerus^ Itineraj^io <^aliice, so much tnagnifies, and would have no 
traveller omit to i^>ee it n^ade. But it is not so general a medicine 
as the other. Fernelius^ consiL 49, suspects Alchermes, by reason 
of its heat; nothing (saith he) sooner exasperates this disease than 
the use of hot working 7 neats and medicines, and would have thetnlpr 
that cause warily taken, I conclude therefore of this and all otBsr 
medicines, as Thucydides of the plague at Athens ; no remedy 
could be prescribe^ for it, nam quod imi prof u it hoc altis erat 
exitio: ^ there is no^^atholick medicine to be had : that which 
helps one is pernicmus to another. 

jDiatnargariiurn ^igidwn, Diambra, Diaboraginatum, FlectU’- 
arium Icetijicans Galhii Rhasis, de Gcjn^nis, Dianthos, JDiamoS' 
chum dulce dr* amartAn, Elcctuarii^tn Co 7 iciliatoris, syrup. Cydo* 
^iioru? 7 i de p^nis, conserves of Roses, Violets, F'umitory, Enula 
campana, Satyrion, Lemons, •Orange-pills condite, &c. have their 
good use.® 

^ R. Diamoschi dulcis et aiimri, ana 5 U* 

Diabuglossati, Diaboraginati, sacchari violacei, 
ana 5]- miscc cum synipo de pomis. 

Ev^ry Physician is full of such receipts ; one only I will add for the 
rareness fif it, which I tind recorded by^any learned A\^lf?3rs, as 
an approved medicine against dotage, head-melancholy, and such 
diseases of the brain, d'ake a ®Ram^s head that ne^r meddled 
with an Ewe, cut off at a blow, and, the horns only taken #way, 
boil'St %ell skin and wool together, after i^ is well sod, take out 
the brains, and put these spices to it, Cinnamon, Ginger, Nutmeg, 
iMace, Cloves, ana ss, mingle the powder of these spices with it, 
and heat them in a platter upon a chafing-dish of coals together, 
stirring them well, that they do not burn ; take heed it be ^ot 
overmTuch dried, or dryer thdn a Calves brains ready to be eaten. 
Keep it so prepared, and for three days give it the patient fasting, 
sc^hi4 he/ast twj) hours afty it. It may be eaten with bread in 

.1 Edit. 1617. Monspelii eU'ctuarium fit pretio^ssimum Alcherm. &c. 2 Nihil 

ruorbum hunc eeque exasju'rat ac alimentorum vel calidiorum usus. Alchermes 
ideo suspectus, et quod scinel nioneam, ca^ite adhibtm<i^ calida me<>icamenta. 
[3 Time. ii. 51.] Sckenliius, 1 . i. Observat. de Mania, ad mentis alienation eim 
et desipientiam vit^ cerebri obortam, in manuscripto codice Gcrmanico, tale 
medicamentum reperi. ® Caput arietis nondum expert! venerem, uno ictu 

amputatum, cornibus tr^tum demotis, inicgrufti cum lana et pelle bene elixabis; 
turn aperto%^rebruin e.xunes, et addens aromata, &c. 
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an egg, or broth, or any way, so it be taken. For fourteen days 
let him use this diet, drink fciO wine, &c. Ge^tery hist, anivial. lib. 
\^pag. 917, CaricteriuSy pract. cap. 13. in, Nich. de meiri. p. 129. 
latro : Wittenberg, edit. Tubing, pag. 62, mention this medicinej 
though with some variation ; he that list may try it, ' and many 
su^. 

^doraments to smell to, of Rose-water, Violet flowers, Balm, 
Rose-qakes, Vinegar, &:c. do much recreate the br<iins and spirits, 
according to Solo 7 nony Frov. 27. 9, they rejoice the hearty and, 
as some say, nourish : ^tis a question cop'.monly controverted 
in our schools, an odores nutriant let Ficinus, lib. 2. cap.'\Zy 
decide it,® many arguments he brings to proverit : as of Denwcj'ituSy 
that lived by the smell of bread alone, applied to his nostrils, for 
some few days, when for old age he could edt no meat. FcrreriuSy 
lib. 2^ meth. speaks of an excellent confection oT his making, ofi 
wine, saffron, &c. whioLt he prescri'oed to dull, weak, feeble, and 
dying men, to smell to, and by it to have done very mTuch good, 
fer'l p 7 'ofuisse olfactu et potUy as if he had given them drink. 
Our noble and learned Lord ^ Verulaiiiy in his book de vita et 
mortCy commends therefore all such cold smells as any way serve 
to refygerate the spirits, MontafiuSy consiL 31, prescribes a form 
which would have his melancholy Patient never to have out of 
his hands. If you will have them spagirically ® prepared, look 
in Osu alduSy CrolliuSy basil. Chymica. 

Irrigations of the head shaven, of the fltrwers of waier-lillieSy 
lettuccy violets y catno 7 n\ley wild 7 nallowSy W€the 7 ''s heady niwH be 

used many mornings together, Moiitan. consil. 31. would have 
the head so washed once a week. Lcelius dt fontc EugubinuSy 
consult. 44, for an Italian Count troubled with head-melan- 
chcly, repeats many medicines which he tried, but two alou^ 
7 vhich did the aire ; use of whey made of goat's milky with the 
extract of Hellebo 7 'ey a 7 id irrigations of the head with waterlilliesy 
lettucCy violelSy ca 7 nomiley &^c. upon the suture of the cr^wn^y^ jpjso 

1 Cinis testudinis ustus, et vSio potus, melancholiam curat, et, rasura coriju 
Rhinocerotis, &c. Sckenkius. Whether adoraments nourish.] 3 instat in 

matrice, <^u6d sursum cr deorsum ad^odoris sensum praecipitatur. < Viscount St. 
Afban’s. [® =ChemicalIy.] ® Ex decocto florum nyniphaeae, lactucae, violarum, 
chamomilae, allheae, capitis vervecura, &c. ^ Inter auxilia multa adhibita 

duo visa sunt remedium adferre, usus seri caprini cum extract© Hellebori, et 
irrigatio ex lacte nymphaeaj, violal urn, &c. suturae coron^li adhibita ; bis remediis 
sanilatem pristinam adeptus est. 
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commends a ram^s lungs applied hot to the fore part of the head, 
' or a young la^nb divided in the f)ack, exenterated, &c. All 
acknowledge thei chief ^ure to consist in moistening throughout. 
. Some, saith Laurentius^ use powders, and caps to the brain, but, 
Torasmuch ^s such aromatical things are hot and dry, they must 
be sparingly administered. 

Unto the heart we may do well to apply bags, epithemes, oint- 
ments, of vi\\\c\PLaurentius^ c. 9. de Melan. gives examples^ , £7^ el 
prescribes an epith^me for the heart, otbugloss, borage, water- 
lily, ^fiolet waters, sw^et wine, balm leaves, nutmegs, cloves, &c. 

' ’ Por the Belly, make a Fomentation of oil, *in which the seeds of 
cummitiy rue^ carrot}^ dill ^ have been boiled. 

Baths are of wonderful great force in this malady, much admired 
by " Galen^ ^Aelius, HViasis^ &*c. of%weet water, in which is boiled 
the leaves t)P mallow^ roses, violets, water-lilies, wetheFs head, 
flowers of Bugloss, * CamomftS, Melilot, €jc. Guianer. cap, 8. 
Tract, i5,*would have them used twice a day, and when they come 
forth of the Baths, their back bones to be anointed with oil of 
Almonds, Violets, Nymphaea, fresh Capon-grease, &c. 

Anaulets and things to be borne about I find prescribed, taxed 
by ’some, approved by RenodeuSy PlateruSy {amuletay inqu^y non 
negligendd)y and others ; look for them mtMizalduSy Poriay ^Tbertusy 
&»c, Bassardus Visontinus, ant, philos, commends IPpericoHy or 
S, John's Wort gathered on a * Friday in the hour of Jupiter ^ when 
it comes to his effectual operation (that is about the full MSn in 
* fulypK so^atheredy and borne or hung about the^ecky it mightily helps 
this affecttony and drives away all phantastical spirits. ^ PhileSy a 
Greek Author that Nourished in the time of Michael PalceologuSy 
writes that a Sheep or Kid^s skin, whom a Wolf worried, 

^ Hsedus inhuin^ni raptus «b ore lupi, 

ought not at all to be worn about a man, because it causeih 
palpitation pf the hearty not for any fear, but a secret virtue 
which ‘Amulets hSve. A# ring made of the hoof of an ass's 

1 Confert et pulmo arietis, calidus agnus per dorsum divisus, exenteratus, 
admotus sincipiti. ® Semina cumini, rutae, dauci, anethLpocta. ^ 3. de 

locis affect. ^ Tetrab. 2. ser. i. cap. 10. • Cap. de ifieT collectum die Vener. 

bora Jovis cum ad Energian! venit, i.e. ad pleniluniiim Julii, inde gesta et colib 
appensa hunc affecifjm apprime juvat, et fanaticos spiritus expellit. ® L. de 
proprietat. animal. Ovis ^lupo correptas pellen^non esse pro indumento corporis 
usurpandam^cordis enin^palpitationem excitat, &c, ^ Mart. [x. 48. 14.] 

II. U 
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<5 

right fore-foot carried about, &c. I say with ^ Renodeus^ they 
are not altogether to be rejected. Peony <dotl\. cure Epilepsy, 
precious stones most diseases, *a \yolfs dung borne with 
one helps the Cholick, a ^Spider an Ague, &c. Being in the 
Country in the vacation time not many years since at Lindley 
veil Leicestershire^ my Father’s house, I first observed this Amulet 
01 a Spider in a nut-shell lapped in silk, &c. so applied Ibr an 
Ague, by *my Mother^ whom, although I knew? to have excel- 
lent Skill in Chirurgery, sore eyes, aches, and such experi- 
mental medicines, as all the country where she dwelt can witness, 
to have done many famous and good cures upon divers poor folks, 
that were otherwise destitute of help, yet, a^^^ong all other experi- 
ments, this methought was most absurd stnd ridiculous, I could 
see no warrant for it. Quidi^ranea cum febret For what Anti- 
pathy ? till at length, rambling amongst author^ (as often I do) ? 
found this very medkine in DiosieSrides^ approved by Matthiolus, 
repeated by Aidrovandus^ cap. de araneuy lib. de insectis\'\ began to 
have a better opinion of it, and to give more credit to Amulets, 
when I saw it in some parties answer to experience. Such medicines 
are to be exploded that consist of words, characters, spells, and 
char^is, which can do no good at all, but out of a strong conceit, 
as Pomponatius proves >»*or the DeviFs policy, who is the fiist 

founder and teacher of them. 

i 

Subsect. 6. — Correctors of Accidents to procure Sleep. Against 
f tarful Dreams^ Redness^ &*c. 

When you have used all good means andohelps of alteratives, 
averters, diminutives, yet there will be still certain accidents to be 
c<8'rrected and amended, as waking, fearful dreams, flushing in ^the 
face to some, ruddiness, &c. 

Waking, by reason of their continual cares, fears, sorrows, dry 
brains, is a symptom that much, crucifies melancholy nj^en^and 
must therefore be speedily helped, aMd sleep by all means pro- 
cured, which sometimes? is a sufficient ® remedy of itself without 
any other Physick. SekenkiuSy in his observations, hath an example 
of a woman that was so cured. The means to procure it are inward 

1 Phar. lib. i. cap. 12. * Aetius, cap. 31. Tet. 3. ser.* * Dioscorides, 

Ulysses Aldrovandus de aranea.^ f Mistress Dorothy Burton, she died 1629. 
* Solo somno curata est citra medici auxilium, fol. i54.« 
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• » 
or outward. Inwardly taken, are simples, or compounds ; simples, 
as Poppy, Nympti3ea,Vioiets, Roses, lettuce, Mandrake, Henbane, 
Nightshade or Sf)lanum,l Saffron, Hemp>seed, Nutmegs, Willows 
.with their seeds, juipe, decoctions, distilled waters, &c. Compounds 
ire syrups, pr Opiates, syrup of Poppy, Violets, Verbasco, which 
are commonly taken with distilled waters. 

diacodii 5j- diascordii aquae lactucae 
mist# fiat potio ad horam somni sum^da. 

Requies Nicholai^ Pfiilonium Romanum, Triphera magna^ PilulcB 
de Cynoglossa, £)wsco:^ium^ Laudanum Raracelsi^ Opium^ are in 
use, ’&c. Country fclks commonly make a posset of hemp-seed, 
which Fuchsius in his^Herbal so much discommends, yet I have 
seen the good effect, and it may be used where better medicines 
are not to be had^ • • 

• Laudanufh jParace/si4S prescijbed in two or three grains, with a 
dram of JDio§cordium^ which Oswald, CrolliSs commends. Opium 
itself is m 5 st part used outwardly, to smell to in a ball, though 
commonly so taken by the Turks to the same quantity 'for a 
cordial, and at Goa in the Indies ; the dose 40 or 50 grains. 

Rulqndus calls Requiem JVicholai ultimum re/ugiumy the last 
.refuge, but of this and the rest look for peculiar receipts in 
Victorius FaventinuSy cap, de Rhrenesiy fleurnius, cap, de^Maniay 
Hildesheimy spicil, 4. de somno et vigil, &>c. Outward^ used, as 
oil of Nutmegs by extraction or expression, with Rose-wat^ to 
anoint the temples, oils of Poppy, Nenuphar, Mandrake, Purslain^ 
Violets, allto^he same purpose. • 

Montan, consil, 24 and 25, much commends odoraments of 
Opium, Vinegar, and Rose-water. LaurentiuSy cap, 9, prescribes 
Pomanders and nodules ; see the receipts in hirn ; CodronchuSy 
^ wormwood to smell to. ^ « • 

Unguentum Alabasiritumy Populeumy are used to anoint the 
temples, nostrils, or, if they be too weak, they mix Saffron and 
Opi^im. • Take a gi^in or two# of Opium, and dissolve it with 
three ^Or four drops of Rd?e-water in a^spoon, and after mingle 
with It as much tfuguentum Populeu?n as a nut, use it as before : 
or else take half a dram of Opium, Unguentum^opuleumymoA of 
Nenuphar, Rose-water, ^ose-vinegar, bf each Ifalf an ounce, with 

1 Bellonius, observaf. lib. 3. cap. 15. Lassitudinem et labores animi tollunt ; inde 
Garcias ab Horto, lib. i. «ap. 4. simp. raed. “ * Absinthium somnos allicit 

olfactu. • 
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as much virgin wax as a nijt ; anoint your temples with some of 
it, ad horam somni} ^ ♦ 

Sacks of Wormwood, ^Mandrake, ® Henbane, ''Roses, made like 
pillows and laid under the Patient’s head, are mentioned by* 
* Cardan and Mizaldus^ to anoint the soles of the feetnotnth the fat 
oj^ a dormouse^ the teeth with ear-wax of a dog^ swinds gaily fare's 
ears: charms, &c. 

FrcTntlets are well krown to every good wife,^ Rose-water and 
Vinegar, with a little woman’s milk, and Nuftmegs grated upon a 
Rose-cake applied to both temples. r 

For an Emplaister, take of Castorium aj dram and half, of 
Opium half a scruple, mixt both togethei;. Vith a little water of 
life, make two small plaisters thereof, and apply them to the 
temples. ^ ^ 

RulanduSy cent, i. cur, 17. cent. ^/ur. 9/, prescribes EpithemeS, 
and lotions of the hea^) with the decoction of flowers Qf Nymphaea, 
Violet-leaves, Mandrake roots, Henbane, white Poppy\ Here, de 
Saxoni&y stillicidia, or droppings, &c. Lotions of the f^eet do much 
avail of the said herbs : by these means, saith LaurentiuSy I think 
you may procure sleep to the most melancholy men in the* world. 
Some use horse-leeches behind the ears, and apply Opium to the. 
place. ^ " 

^ Bay er^Sy lib. 2. c, 13, sets down some remedies against fearful 
dr^,ams, and such as walk and talk in their sleep. Baptista Portay 
Mag, nat. I, 2, c. 6, to procure pleasant dreams and quiet rest, 
would ha/e you takC^Hippoglossa, or the herb Horse-toi?gue^Balm, 
to use them or their distilled waters after supper, &c. Such men 
must not eat Beans, Pease, Garlick, Onioif^, Cabbage, Venison, 
Hare, use blapk wines, or any meat hard of digestion at supper, 
eft lie on their backs, &c.* , r 

Rusticus pudory bashfulness, flushing in the face, high colour, 
ruddiness, are common grievances, which much torture many 
melancholy men, when they meetia man, or oome im®co#npany of 
their betters, strangers, |fter a meal, or if they drink a cup Vj^f wine 
or strong drink, they are as red and fleet, and sweat, as if they 

e At bed-time.] ^ * Read cLemnius, lib. her. bib. cap. 2. of Mandrake, 
yoscyamus sub cervicali viridis. ^ PlanUim pedis inungere pinguedine 
gliris dicunt efficacissimum, et, quod vix credi potest, dentes inunctos ex sorditie 
aurium canis somnum profundum conciliare, &c. Careen de rerum varietat, 
ILib. viii. cap. 46.] ® Veni*inecum lib. • si quid incautius exciderit, 

aut, &c. 
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f 

had been at a Mayor’s prcBsertim si metus accesserit^ it exceeds, 

^ they think ev^ry rftan lobserves, tal#es notice of it : and fear alone 
will effect it, su^icion '^ithout any 6ther cause. Sckenkius^ observ, 
med, lib, i, speaks of a waiting Gentlewoman in the Duke of 
Savoy s Cqurt, that was so much offended with it, that she kneeled 
down to him, and offered Biarus,, a Physician, all that she ha^to 
be cured of it. And ’tis most true that ^Antony Lodovicus saith 
in his book de^udore^ bashfulness either hurts or helps; suph men 
I am sure it hurta If it proceed from suspicion or fear, ^ Felix 
Plater prescribes no other remedy but to reject and contemn it : 
id populus curat scdhcetp as a “worthy Physician in our town said 
to a friend of min-e in like case, complaining without a cause, 
suppose one lookecf red, what matter is it ? make light of it, who 
observes it? • 

If it trofiWe^ or ^ter meals, {2LS^Jobertus observes, med, pract, 
I, c. 7,) after a little exercfl? or stirring, •for many are then hot 
and red A*the face, or if they do nothing at all, especially women ; 
he would have them let blood in both arms, first one, then another, 
two or three days between, if blood abound, to use frictions of the 
other parts, feet especially, and washing of them, because of that 
ccftisent which is betwixt the head and the feet. ^ And withal to 
refrigerafe the face, by washing it ofte»» with Rose, Vioi^^t; Nenu- 
phar, Lettuce, Lovage waters, and the like : but the best of all is 
that lac virginale^ or strained liquor of Litharge. It^is diversely 
prepared ; hy Jobertus thus ; Ijt lithar, argent, unc : /. cerussce^andi- 
disswicB ^ 3 jjj- caphurce, 3 jj, JDissolvaniur aquarum solaniy 
lactucce^ et nenupharis ana unc, jjj, aceti vini alhi^ unc, fj. 
Aliquot horas resid^at, deinde transmittatur per philt. Aqua servetur 
in vase vitreo^ ac ea bis terve facies quotidie irroretur, '^Quercetan^ 
s^agir, phar, cap, 6, commends the water of frogs^ spawn for ruiJdi- 
ness fn the face. ^Crato^ Consil. 2^3, Scoltziiy would fain have 
them use all Summer the condite flowers of Succory, Strawberry- 
w§ter^Ro»es, (ciypping-glass^ are good for the time), consil, 285, 

1 Kam qua parte pavor simul^st pudor additus illi. Statius. * Olysijpponensis 
Memcus; pudor aut juvat aut laedit. • Dementis alienat, Ter, And. 

i*. ii. 14.] ® M. Doctor Ashworth. • Facies nonnullis maxlme calet rubetque, 

si se paululum exeicuerint ; nonnullis quiescentibus idem^ccidit, faemimis praeser- 
tim ; causa quicquid fervidujn aut halituosurft sanguinelti mcit. ^ Interim faciei 
prospiciendum ut ipsa refrigeretur ; utrumque praestabit frequens polio ex aqua 
rosarum, violarurr^ nenupharis, &c. ® Ad faciei ruborem aqua spermatif 

ranarum. ® Recte«utantur in restate floribus cichorii saccharo conditis vel 

ftaccharo rt^aoeo, &c. • 
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et 286, and to defecate impure blood with the infusion of Senna, 
Savory, Balm-water. '^Hollerlus knew one cifred alone with the 
use of Succory boiled, and drunk for five(rnonthsf every morning 
in the Summer. 

“ It is good overnight to anoint the face with Hare’s blood, and 
in^ie morning to wash it with strawberry and cowslip-water, the 
juice of distill’d Lemons, juice of cowcumbers, or to use the seeds 
of Melons, or kernels qf Peaches beaten small, 0r the roots of 
arum, and mixt with wheat bran to bake it <in an oven, and to 
crumble it in strawberry-water, ® or to put fr^sh cheese curds to a 
red face. , 

If it trouble them at meal times that flushing, as oft it doth, 
with sweating or the like, they must avoid all violent passions 
and actions, as laughing, &c. sCrong drink, Imd ^drink very little, 
* one draught saith Crato^ and that g.bout thf; midst dl fheir meal 
avoid at all times indtf^rate, salt, anh especia*lly spice ^and windy 
meat. • 

^Crato prescribes the condite fruit of wild rose to a Nobleman 
his Patient, to be taken before dinner or supper, to the quantity 
of a chestnut. It ‘is made of sugar, as that of Quinces. ^ The 
decoct^mn of the roots of sow-thistle before meat by the safne 
Author ie much approved.*^ To eat of a baked Apple sonie advise, 
or of a pres^^rved Quince, Cumminseed prepared with meat instead 
of salt, to keep down fumes : not to study, or to be intentive after 
niealS. 

IJ. Nucleoigim persic. scminis melonum, ana unc. 3ii 
aquas fragorum I. ij. misce, utatur mane. * 

•To apply cupping-glasses to the shoulders 9 s very good. For 
the other kind of ruddiness which is settled in the face with pim- 
pled, &c. because it pertain^ not to my subject, I will not meddje 
with it. I refer you to Grata's Counsels^ Arnoldus^ lib. i. breviar. 
cap. 39. I, Riiland^ Peter Porestt/s, de Fuco., lib. 31. obser. 2, to 
Flaterus., Mercurialis^ Ulmus, Rancipletius^ Heurnius, %Mer^adoiis^ 
and others, that have written largely of ft. 

1 Solo usu decocti cichorii. 2 Utile imprimis noctu faciem illinirc sanguine 

leporino, tit mane aquaii, fragorum, vel aqua floribus verbasci cum succo lirnonum 
distillato abluere. » Utile rubenti faciei caseum recejptera imponere. ^ Consil. 
ai. lib. Unico vini haustu sit contentus. ® Idem consil. 283. Scoltzii. Laudatur 
ronditus rosae caninse fructus ante prandium et coenam ad magAtudinem castanene. 
Decoctum radicum sonchi, si ante oibum sumatur, valet piurirnum. ® Cucurbit, 
ad scapulas appositse. ' 
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Those other grievance's and symptoms of head*ache, palpitation 
of heart, vertigo^ delfquium^ ^c, whith trouble many melancholy 
men, because th«y are cj)piously harfdled apart in every Physician, 
I do voluntarily omit. 


MEMB. IL 

^ure of Melancholy over all^the Body. 

VVhe^e the melancholy blood posse^seth the whole body with the 
Brain, Mt is best to Begin with blood-letting. The "^Greeks pre-, 
scribe the Afedian,^jr middle vein, to be opened, and so much 
blood to be taken a^ay as the Patient may well spare, and the 
cut that is ma^miwt be wide enough. The Arabians hold it 
•fittest to be from that arm on which side there is more pain 
and heaviness in thd head : if •black blooi issue forth, bleed on, 
if it be cltar and good, let it be instantly suppressed, ^because ihe 
malice of melancholy is much corrected by the goodness of the blood. 
If the party’s strength will not admit much evacuation in this kind 
at once, it must be assayed again and again : it it may not be con- 
vefiie*ntly taken from the arm, it must be taken from the knees and 
ancles, especially to such men or womej^>vhose hemrods fhonths 
have been stopped. ^ If the malady continue, it is not amiss to 
evacuate in a part in the fore-head, and to virgins ir>the ancles, 
which are melancholy for love-matters ; so to widows that are#nuch 
grided and troubled with sorrow and cares * for bad blood flows 
in the heart, *and so crucifies the mind. The hemrodS are to 4 )e 
opened with an instrument, or horse-leeches, &c. See more in 
Montalius^ cap. 29. Sckenkius hath an example of one that was ® 
cured by an accidental wound in his thigh, mu®h bleeding fr^ed 
him from melancholy. Dief, Diminfltives, Alteratives, Cordials, 
Correctors, as before, intermixtas occasion serves; ^ all their study 
mj^st to jnake a melancholy man fat^ and then the cure is ended. 
Dmretica^ or medicines t^ procure urine, are prescribed by some 
in' fhis kind, hot and cold : hot whert the heat of the liver doth 

' Piso, 3 Mediana prae caeteris. * Sued melaifcRolici malitia ^sans^inis 
bonitate corrigitur. ^ Perheverante malo, ex quacunque parte sanguis deirahi 
debet. ® Obsefvat. fol. 154, Curatus ex vulnere in crure ob cruorem amissuni. 

• Studium sit omne ut* melancholicus impii^uetur : ex quo enim pingues et 
carnosi, illifio sani suuL^ 
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not forbid ; cold where the heat of the livei* is very great. ^Amongst 
hot are Parsley roots, Lovag^, Fennel, &ci cotd, Melon-seeds, &c. 
with whey of Goat’s-milk, whi'ch is the cc^imon conveyer. 

To purge and * purify the blood use Sowthistle, Succory, Senna, 
Endive, Carduus Benedictus, Dandelion, Hop, Maiden|;iair, Fumi-' 
to|y, Bugloss, Borage, &c. with their juice, decoctions, distilled 
waters, syrups, &c. 

Oswfildus Crollius^ Basil. Chym. much admires <ialt of Corals in 
this case, and Aelius^ tetrabib. ser. 2. c. \ \\^dlieram Archigenisy 
which is an excellent medicine to purify the blood for all melan- 
choly ajfeciions^ falling sickness^ none to be compared to it. 


ME1<£B. III. 


Subsect. i. — (Sure of Hypochondriacal Afelancl{oly. 

In this cure, as in the rest, is especially required the rectification of 
those six non-natural things above all, as good diet, which MontanuSy 
consil. 27, enjoins a; P'rench Nobleman, to have an especial care of 
ity without which all other re 7 nedies are in vain. Blood-letrtng is 
not to^oe used, except the^^Patient’s body be very full of Wood, and 
that it be derived from the liver and spleen to the stomack and his 
vessels, the^ ’ to draw it back, to cut the inner vein of either arm, 
some^'say the salvatellay and, if the malady be continuate, ^to open 
a vein in the forehea^^. r , 

"Preparatives and Alteratives may be used as befor€:, saving that 
there must be respect had as well to the Livei;, Spleen, Stomack, 
Hypochondrias, as to the heart and brain. To comfort the ® Stomack 
aiu]^ inner parts against wind and obstructions, by AretceuSy Galen^ 
Aet/uSy Au?'elianuSy &^c. and* many latter writers, are still prescribed 
the decoctions of Wormwood, Centaury, Pennyroyal, Betony sod 
in whey, and daily drunk ^many haye been cured by th|^s medicine 
alone. * - ^ 

Prosper Alpinus and sofue others as much magnify the vfater 

1 Hildekheim, spicel.*^?. Inter calida radix petroselini, apii, feniculi ; inter frigida 
cmulsio serainis melonum turn sero csfprino, quod est cpnimune vehiculum. * Hoc 
unum prjemoneo, Domine, ut sis diligens circa victum, sine quo caetera remedia 
frustra adhibentur. 8 Laurentius, cap. 15. Evulsionis grafta venam internam 
alterius brachii secamus. ^ Si pirrtinax morbus, venam fronte secabis. Brucll. 

* Ego maximam curam stomacho delegabo. Octa. Horatfianus, lib* a^c. 5. 
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of Nilus against this malady, an especial good remedy for windy 
melancholy. Fbr v^ich reason bejpk^ Ptolemceus Philadelphus^ 
when he marriedthis datjghter Beremce^o the King* of Assyria (as 
^Celsus^ lib, 2 . records) magnis hnpensis Nili aquatn afferi jussit, to 
his great charge caused the water of Nilus to be carried with her, 
and ^ave command that during her life she should use no ot^r 
drink. I find those that commend use of Apples in splenetick 
and this kind oftnelancholy (Lambswool s^me call it) which, how- 
soever approved, rrftist certainly be corrected of cold rawness and 
wind. 

Codronchus, in h^s Dook de sale absin, magnifies the oil and salt 
of Wormwood above all other remedies, ' which works better and 
speedier than any sifr^le whatsoever,^ and 77iuch to be preferred before 
all those fulso77^^ecoftions^ and ikfusions^ itfhich must offend by 
^reason of tJfeif quantitj^ ; this a^one^ in a small measure take7i,^ expels 
wirid^ and tpat 7nostyo7'cibly^ %toves urine,, Pleanseth the stornack of 
all gross \u 771 ours,, crudities,, helps appetite,, &^c. Arnoldus hath a 
Wormwood wine which he would have used, which every Pharma- 
copoeia speaks of. 

Dii^iinutives and purgers may ’be taken ^ before, of hiera,, 
77ianna, cassia,, which Montanus,^ consil. 230 , for an Italian Abbot, 
in this kind prefers before ail other simppies, ^and these miMtbe ofte7i 
used,, still abstaining from those which are more violent, Jest they do 
exaspe7‘ate the stomach, and the tnischief by that means be in- 
cfeased ; though in some Physicians I find very strong pufgers, 
Flett^borg its^^lf, prescribed in this affection. • If it long continue, 
vomits may be taken after meat, or otherwise gently procured with 
warm water, oxym^, &c. now and then. Puchsius, cap, 33 , pre- 
scribes Hellebore ; but still take heed in this malady, which I have 
often warned, of hot medicines, * because, (as ^alvianus ad< 4 s), 
drougfit follo7vs heat, which iiicreaseth the disease : and yet Baptista 
Sylvaticus, controv. ;^ 2 , forbids cold medicines, ® because they increase 
obsiructdons^ and oiher bad ^yn^ptoms. But this varies as the parties 

} (?tius et efficacius suas vires exercet, quam sofint decocta ac diluta in quantitate 
muUa, et magna cum assumentium molestia desumpta. Flatus hie sal efficaciter 
dissipat, urinam niovet, humores crassos abs^ergit, stoma^Wim egregie eonfortat, 
cniditatem, nauseam, appet^ntiam mirum in modum Tenovat, &<i. 2 Jfiso, 

AUomarus, Laurentius, c. 15. « His utendum ssepius iteratis : a vehementioribus 

semper abstinendurf!, ne ventrem exasperent. * Lib. 2. cap. i. Quoniam calidi- 
tate conjuncta est siccitas*quae malum auget. • ® Quisquis frigidis auxiliis hoc 

raorbo usus^i^rit, is obsiructionem aliaque symptomata augebit. 
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do, and 'tis not easy to determine which to use. ^ The stomach 
most part in this infirmityX ii^cold, the liikr %ot scarce therefore 
(which Montahus insinuat^i, consiL 22^, ^or the Earl of Montfort) 
canyon help the one^ and not hurt the other i much discretion must, 
be used ; take no Physick at all, he concludes, without^reat need. 
Lflius [d Tonte'] Eugubinus^ Consil. 77, for an Hypochondjiacal 
German Prince, used many medicines, but it was after signified to 
him im ^ letters^ that the C^^cociion of China a?id Sassi/ras, and salt of 
Sassafras^ wrought hifn an incredible good. Ph his 108th consult. 
he used as happily the same ‘remedies ; this^to a third might have 
been poison, by overheating his liver and bloqd. 

For the other parts look for remedies in Sgvanarola^ Gordonius^ 
Afassaria, Mercatus, fohnson^ &^c. One for the spleen, amongst 
many other, I will not omit, fcited by Jdilieshe^*^\ spicil. 2, pre- 
scribed by Mat. Elaccus^ and out ^^the awtliority (yi^Benevenius) 
Antony J 3 eneve?tius in ^n hypochondriacal passion * cured an ex- 
ceeding great swelling of the spleen with Capers alone., a meat be- 
fitting that infirmity^ and ffyquent use of the water of a SmitJis 
Forge ; by this Fhysick he helped a sick man who 7 n all other Physi- 
cians had forsakenf that for seveti years had been Spletietick, i^nd of 
such Jorce is this water, ^ that those creatui'es that dritik of it have 
commonly li*tle or no spleeft. See more excellent medicines for the 
Spleen in j^im and ^Lod. MercatuSy who is a great magnifier of 
this ^edicine. This Chalybs preeparatus^ or steel-drink, is much 
likewise commended to this disease by Daniel Sennertus^ 1 . i. 
part. 2. cap. 12, and ^:^d mired by J. Ccesar Claudinus^ PecpoTfsl 2^\ 
he calls steel the proper ^ Alexipharmacum of this malady, and 
much magnifies it; look for receipts in them.*^ Averters must be 
used to the liver and spleen, and to scour the Meseraick Veins ; 
anil they are eitlier to open,, or provoke urine. You can open no 
place better than the Hemrods, which if by horse-leeches they be 
made to flow^ there may again such an excellent remedy^ as Plater 

1 Ventriculus plenimque frigi^.us, hepar calicium ; quomodo ergo ventrifulum 
calefaciet, vel refrigerabit hepar, sine alterius maximo detrimento? ^ Significatuin 
per literas, incredibilera utilitatem ex decocto Chinoe, et Sassafras percepisse. 

3 Tumorem splenis inetr^bilem soIa/:appari curavit, cibo tali aegritudini aptissimo : 
solo«fue usu aquae, in qua faber ferrarius saepe caadens ferrum extinxerat, &c. 

■* Animalia quae apud hos fabros educantur exiguos habent lienes. ® L. i. cap. 
17- 6 Continuus ejus usus semper felicem in aegris finem esl^assecutus. ^ Si 

Haemorrhoides fluxerint, nullum •h^sestantius esset rerUfdiiim, quae sanguisugis 
admotis provocari polerunt. Observat. lib. pro hypoc. leguleio. 
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holds. Sallust Salvian. admit no other phlebotomy but this ; 
and by his expeitenct in#an Ifbspital fhjch he kept he found all 
mad and melanchgly men yorse for oth%r^lood-letting. LaurentiuSy 
^ap. 15, calls this of horse-leeches a sure remedy to empty the 
spleen and ^eseraick Membrane. Only Montanus, consiL 241, is 
against it ; ^ to othermen (saith he) this openmg of the hcemrods seet^ 
to be ^profitable remedy ; for my part I do not approve of it ^ because 
it dra 7 vs a 7 e>ay fhe thinnest bloody and leave^ the thickest behirui- 
Aetius, Vidus Vidius, Mercurialis, jFuchsius, recommend 
ticks, 6r such things as provoke urino^ as Aniseeds, Dill, Fennel, 
Germander, ground ^i^ie, sod in water, drunk in powder ; and yet 
Bayerus is against them, and so is Hollerius ; all melancholy 
men (saith he) 7 ?iust Hvoid such things as provoke urine, because by 
them the subtle o^fhiniiest is evacuaM, the thicker matter remains. 

• Clysters sfre^in good^equest.| Trincavellius, lib. 3. cap. 38, for 
a young Nobleman, d'steems cJI' them in th# first place, and Her- 
cities de Sa^tonid, Panth. lib. cap. i6, is ar ^eater approver of them. 

have found (saith he) by experience that many hypochondruteOt 
melancholy men hare been cured by the sole use of Clysters, receipts 
are to be had in him. • 

Besides those fomentations, irrigations, inunctions, odoraments, 
prescribed* for the head, there must be tJhe like used forji^ Liver, 
Spleen, Stomack, Hypochondries, &c. *‘ln crudity (saith Fiso^ Uis 
good to bind the stomack hard, to hinder wind, and to help concoc- 
tion. ^ 

Ofi mw^yd medicines I need not speak ; ustf^ the sam^ Cordials 
as before. In this kind of melancholy some prescribe ® Treacle flT^ 
Winter, especially Vefore or after purges, or in the Spring, as 
Avicenna; ^'Irincavellius, Mithridate, ^Montaltus ; Peony seeds, 
Uiy corn’s horn, os de corde cervi, ^c. ^ * 

Amohgst Topicks, or outwarti medicines, none are more precious 
than Baths, but of them I have spokem Fomentations to the 
•Hyijocl^pndsies are^very good <jf wine anQ water, in which are sod 
Southernwood, Melilot, EjJlthyme, Mugwort, Senna, Polypody, as 

1 * AUis apertio haec in hoc morbo videtiir utilissima ; mihi non admodum probatur, 
quia sanguinem tenuem attrahit et crassum relinquit. ^ 2. cap. i3.»Omnes 

nielancholici debent omittere ^inara provocantia, quonianT per ea educitur subfile, 
et remanet crassum. 8 Ego experientia probavi multos Hypochondriacos solo 

usu Clysterum fuiss^sanatos. ^ In cruditate optimum ventriculum arctius 

alligari. ® 3 j- Theri^ae, vere praesertim 9 t scstate. ® Cons. 12. 1 . i, 

r Capi 33. 
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also CerotSy *Plaisters, Lyiiments, Ointnients for the Spleen, Liver, 
and Hypochondries, of (vli'ch lool* for^ exlmplos in LatirentiuSy 
JobertuSy lib. *3. c. i. pra)^ned. Mbntcn^s, const/. 231, Monialius, 
cap. 33, Hercules de Saxom'dy Faventinus. And so of Epitheines, 
digestive powders, bags, oils, Octavius HoratianuSy liby^2. c. 5, pre- 
^ibes chalastick ® Cataplasms, or dry purging medicines Piso 

* Uropaces of pitch, and oil of Rue, applied at certain tifnes to 
the atomack, to the metaphrene, or part of tke back which is 
over against the heart; Aetius sina.p\sms ;^Afonta/tuSy cap. 35, 
would have the thighs to be ® cauterised, Mercurialis prescribes 
beneath the knees; Lcelius \_d Fonte'\ Fugub^inuSy cons. 77, fOr an 
Hypochondriacal Dutch-man, will have the cautery made in the 
right thigh, and so MontanuSy consiL 55. ^The same AfoniatiuSy 
const/. 34, approves of issued in the arm^ or hinder part of the 
head. Jdernardus PatertiuSy in P^ildeshei^y s^iciL*2^ would ha^^e 
“issues made in both\he thighs : '^\^od. Afehatus jirescribes them 
near the Spleen, aut propc iJeniriculi regitnetiy^ or in either of the 
"^Lighs.^ Ligatures, Frictions, and Cupping-glasses above or about 
the belly, without scarification, which ^Felix Platerus so much 
approves, may b& used as before. 

SuBSECl.' r Correctors ho expel Wind. Against Costiveness y&*c. 

In this ki^d of Melancholy one of the most offensive symptoms is 
wirife, which, as in the other species, so in this, hath great need to 
be correq^ed and ej^ielled.' ^ * • 

The medicines to expel it are either inwardly *taken or out- 
wardly. Inwardly to expel wind, are simp-les or compounds : 
simples are herbs, roots, &c. as Galanga, Gentian, Angelica, 
Einula, Calamhs Aromaticus, Valerian, Zeodoti, Iris, con^ite 
Ginger, Aristolochy, Cicliminus, China, Dittander, Penhyroyal, 
Rue, Calamint, Bay-b^ries and Bay-leaves, Betony, Rosemary, 
Hyssop, Sabine, Century, Minf^ Camomil^*, Stcefha^ Agnus 
CasiuSy Broom-flowers, Origan, Orange^pills, &c. Spices, as Saffron, 
Cinnamon, Bezoar Stone,'^Myrrh, Mace, Nutmegs, Pepper, CSdyes, 

1 TriTjcavellius, 15. Ceroyim pro sene melancholico ad jecur optimum. 

* J£sxiplastra pro splene; Fcrnel. consil. 45. [® — Laxative. 1 ^ Dropax 6 

pice navali et oleo rutaceo affigatur ventriculo, et toti metaphreni. ® Cauteria 
cruribus inusta. • Fontanellae sint in utroque crure. ^ i. c. 17. [8 Or 

near the region of the belly.! mentis alienat. c. Flatus egregie discutiunt, 

materiamque evocant. 
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Ginger, seeds of Anise, * Fennel, ’Amnu Cary, Nettle, Rue, &c. 
Juniper berries,! grafla Baracfsi : Co|ni»unds, Dianisum^ Diaga- 
langa^ Diaciniinum^ Di(jcalaminth^ ^Efctuarium d£ baccis lauriy 
JBenedicta laxativay Pulvis ad flatuSy Af^id. Florent, Pulvis Carmi- 
nativuSy Ar^maticum Rosatuniy Treacle y MithridatCy This one 

cautjpn of ^Gualter Bruel is to be observed in the administering 
of the* e hot medicines and dry, thaty whilst they covet to expel windy 
they do not injtkme the blood and increase the disease, Son^etinies 
(as he saith) medicines must more decline ti heat, sometimes more to 
coldy as the circumstances require, and^as the parties are inclined to 
hea f or cold. ^ 

Outwardly taken to expel winds, are oils, as of Camomile, Rue, 
Bays, &c. fomentatiolis of the Hypochondries, with the decoc- 
tions of Dill, E;fnnyr«yal, Rue, Baf-leaves, Cummin, &c. bags of 
Camomile-flowers* Ai^iseed, (^ummin, Bays, Rue, Wormwood, 
Ointments of the Oirof Spikeffard, Wormwolod, Rue, &c. ^Aretceus 
prescribes* Cataplasms of Camomile-.<B^ers, Fennel, Aniseeds, 
Cummin, Rosemary, Wormwood-leaves, &c. 

* Cupping-glasses applied to the Hypochondries, withouTscari- 
fication, do wonderfully resolve wind. PerneliHSy consiL 43, much 
approves of them at the lower end of the belly ; *Lod. Mercatus 
calls therfi a powerful remedy, and tesjyfieth moreovexjiulf^of his 
own knowledge how many he hath seen suddenly easedby them. 
Julius Ccesar Claudinus, respons, med. resp, 33, adtiires these 
Cupping-glasses, which he calls (out of Galen) kind of en$hanU 
meret^ the;g cause such present help. ^ 

Empiricks Tiave a myriad of medicines, as to swallow*a bulletffff 
lead, &c. which Involuntarily omit. Amatus Lusitanus, cent. 4. 
mrat. 54, for an Hypochondriacal person, that was extremely 
toj^mented with wind, prescribes a strange remedy. Put a pak of 
bellow's' end into a Clyster {flpe, ’and*applying it into the funda- 
ment open the bowels, so draw fortk the wind ; natura non 
adgiitt^ vacuum.^ ^He vaunts Jjie was the^rst invented this remedy, 

^.(J^vendum hie diligenter k multum calefacientibus atque exsiccantibus, sive 
alimenta fuerint haec, sive medicamenta : nonnulU enim, ut ventositates et rugitus 
compescant, hujusmodi utentes medicamentis, plurimum peccant, morbum sic 
augentes : debent enim medicamenta declinare ad calidur^nel frigidum, secundum 
exigentiam circumstantiarui^ vel ut patiens iflclinat ad dkh et frigid. * C^. 5, 
lib. 7. 8 piso Bruel. Mire flatus resolvit. < Lib. i. c. 17. Nonnullo^rse 

tensione ventris defftoratos illico restituto.s his vidimus. ® Velut incantamentum 
quoddam, ex flatuoso SjiJiritu dolorem ortuiti^levant. Nature abhors a 

vacttura.] ^ 
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and by means of it speedily easAl a riielancholy man. Of the 
cure of this flatuous melwofeoly reqi more cd Ftenus, deflatibus^ 
cap. 26, et passim alias, y ^ ^ r 

Against Head-ache, V^tigo, Vapours which ascend forth of 
the stomack to molest the head, read Hercules de Sfixoni& and 
odiers. - 

'if Costiveness offend in this, or any other of the three species, 
it is to be corrected with suppositories, clysters, or&nitives, powder 
of Senna, condite Prunes, &c. 

9. Elect, lenit. ^'succo rosar. ana Jj. misce. 

Take as much as a Nutmeg at a time, half an hour before dinner 
or supper, or piL mastichin, 5 j. in six pills, pill or two at a time. 
See more in Montan. consiL 2 2 9, Hildeshetm.,^piciL F. Cnemander 
and Montanus commend ^Cyprian, Turper^ine^whkh they would 
have familiarly taken^ tp the quantify of a snihll Nut^ two or three 
hours before dinner and '^upber^ twice or thrice a week^ *if need be ; 
^P^besides that it keeps the belly soluble.^ it clears the stomachy opens 
obsiruc^vons, cleanseth the liver y provokes urine. 

These in brief are the ordinary medicines which belong to the 
cure of melancholy, which, if they be used aright, no doubt may 
do mtSch good. Si non (f vandOy saltern leniendo valent peculiaria 
ben} selecidy .idXiki Bessardus ; a good choice of particular receipts 
must needi, ease, if not quite cure, not one, but all or most, as 
occac’on serves. 

Et quqj*, non prosunt singula, multa juvant.* 


1 Terebinthinam Cypriam habeant familiarem, ad quarfUtatem deglutiant nucis 
parvae, tribus horis ante prandium vel coenam, ter singulis septimanis prout 
expedire videbitur; nam, praeterquam quod .alvum mollem efficit, obstructiones 
apexit, ventriculum 'purgat, urine^m provocat, hepar mundificat. p Ov.d, 
Remed. Am. 420. Many things aid coEectivdy which do not individually.] 
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